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PRELIMINARY. 

National wealth may be defined as consisting of 
those material objects which are necessary, useful, 
or agreeable to mankind, and at the same time 
possess value in exchange. v. These objects are the 
produce of labour. The labour of every nation is 
the fund which supplies it with all the necessaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries which it consumes, and 
these consist always either in the immediate pro- 
duce of that labour, or in what is purchased with 
that produce from other nations. 

According, therefore, as the national labour is 
more or less productive, and according also as its pro- 
duce is more or less suitable in kind, and in its proper 
pr<^ortions to supply, or to purchase what will* 
supply the wants and desires of those for whose use 
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2 PRELIMINARY. 

and benefit it is intended, will be the greater or 
smaller means of enjoyment provided for the com- 
munity, ' 

The labour of mankind is naturally pursued in 
a certain order : the necessaries of life are first to 
be obtained. These form the primary object of 
every man's pursuit, and all other enjoyments are 
foregone and set aside for the sake of securing the 
portion of necessaries required, or the assured 
means of purchasing them. So long as the re- 
quisite supply of necessaries is altogether uncertain^ 
and frequently unattainable, the condition of the 
people must be miserable, and barbarism M^ill 
prevail. 

, In the account of travels to the Source of the 
Missouri River, and across the American continent, 
by Captains Lewis and Clarke, there is a state- 
ment which conveys a striking illustration of the 
preceding remark. " After the hunters (from the 
** United States) had been gone about an hour, 
** Captain Lewis mounted his horse with one of 
*' the Indians behind him, and the whole party set 
" out ; but just as they passed through the narrows, 
'* they saw one of the (Indian) spies couiing at 
" full gpeed across the plain. The young Indian 
*' bad scarcely breath to say a few words as he 
** came up, when the whole troop dashed forward 
''as fast as their horses could carry them, and 
'^ Captain Lewis, astonished at this sudden move^ 
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PRELIMINARY. ft 

** ment, was borne along for nearly a mile, before 
" he learned, with great sati8factior>, that it was all 
** caused by the spy's having announced that one 
" of the white men had killed a deer. Relieved 
** from his anxiety, he now found the jolting very 
" uncomfortable, for the Indian behind him, being 
" afraid of not getting his share of the feast, 
" had lashed the horse at every step since 
** they set off; he therefore reined him in, and 
** ordered the Indian to stop beating him. The 
** fellow had no idea of losing time in disputing 
^ the point, and jumping off the horse, ran for 
** a mile at full speed. When the Indians reached 
** the place where Drewyer (the hontsman) had 
** thrown out the intestines, they all dismounted 
*' in confusion, and ran tumbling over each other 
" like famished dogs : each tore away whatever 
** part he could, and instantly began to eat it ; 
** some had the liver, some the kidneys, in short 
" no part, on which we are accustomed to look with 
" disgust, escaped them. It was indeed impos- 
" sible to see those wretches ravenously feeding on 
'^ the filth of animals, and the blood streaming from 
** their mouths, without deploring how nearly the 
** condition of savages approaches to that of the 
" brute creation." 

It can only be after an adequate supply of ne- 
cessaries is secured to individuals, that they are able 
to afford conveniences and luxuries, or that the 
taxation of such persons can be productive of im- 
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4 PRELIMINARY. 

portant revenue to the state. When the means of 
subsistence, which the labourer earns, are almost 
inadequate to his support, he cannot well spare 
any part of the produce of his labour for other 
purposes than what will provide the necessaries of 
life. 

Supposing that an agriculturist could obtain, from 
the soil which he cultivates, no greater produce than 
what aflforded him the necessaries absolutely re- 
quisite for his own use and consumption, it is evident 
that he would not apply any part of this produce 
to the acquisition of other enjoyments : were all 
agriculturists in the like situation, it is certain that 
conveniences and luxuries could not exist, because 
there would be no means of subsistence provided 
for those persons who engaged in any other pursuits 
than what tend directly to supply the necessaries of 
life. The number of agriculturists, who are actu- 
ally in a situation yearly approaching to what is 
here supposed, proves unfortunately to be far greater 
than what may, upon first thought, appear to be 
the fact. A considerable number of the occupiers of 
small farms in Ireland are unable to raise a greater 
quantity of produce than what sufiices to provide 
the necessaries of life usually considered in civilized, 
society to be requisite for an individual and his 
family in such a station; but in consequence of 
these farmers being obliged to allot a part of their 
produce for rent and for tithe, their condition is, in 
common years, that of poverty ; in unfavourable 
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PRELIMINART. 6 

iseasons, they are reduced to want. They cannot, in 
the most fortanate times, afford encouragement, by 
their expenditure, to other persons who are em- 
ployed in providing conveniences and luxuries ; the 
taxes, which can be exacted from such farmers, 
must certainly be of trivial amount. 

Nor is this unfortunate condition of agriculturists 
peculiar to Ireland : in Mr. Jacob's View of the 
Agriculture and Manufactures of Germany, Holland, 
and France, in 1819, there are statements of similar 
indigence. In regard to Saxe Weimar, he says : 
** The farms near the populous villages I passed 
«' through are small, and the occupiers very poor, 
^* without the means of providing horses for the re- 
-** quisite tillage, or cattle to create manure. I saw 
^* some ploughing performed by two half-starved 
" cows. These small occupiers live harder and 
" work harder than any labourers, and yet are 
** unable to increase their small store.'* Other 
parts of the book indicate the same state of penury 
in different districts. 

In this country some people, who were in all 
probability actuated by the most benevolent motives, 
have suggested that the providing of cottages, with 
small portions of land attached to them, would form 
desirable establishments for the poor of Great Bri- 
tain. However laudable the design, there is no 
doubt that, of all the modes of applying labour to 
the cultivation of good land, this would . be the 
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6 PRELIMINARY. 

least prodactive, and in consequence the least cal«> 
culated to promote the national comfort and wealth; 
Were a plan of this nature acted upon to any extent, 
it would become necessary, in its progress, to assign 
in every year additional portions of land for the 
increasing numbers of the families of such cottagers; 
and if continued, the plan would end in making 
the country, sooner than could well be anticipated, 
a general abode of pauperism, and in entailing on 
posterity great distress and misery. 

To prevent misconception, it may be proper 
to remark that the division of the immense tracts 
of land, which were formerly in possession of 
the great feudal proprietors, has, on the other hand, 
been highly feivourable to the increase of agricul- 
tural production and improvement. This is indeed 
so obvious, that it requires no detail to illustrate the 
fact.< 

It will now be well to advert to the varying con- 
dition of manufacturers. If they, who engage in 
providing conveniences and luxuries, furnished no 
greater quantity by the application of all their 
labour, than what was adequate to purchase or ex- 
change for the necessaries of life, which they stood 
in need of for their own consumption, then such 
parties themselves could not afford to enjoy the use 
of their own immediate productions, nor of those 
of each other : in this supposed case of being able to 
obtain no more than necessaries, they would be 
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PRELIMINARY. 7 

reduced to the hardship of selling to other people 
all the produce of their manu^cture, however much 
tsome of it might add to their own comfort or coa- 
TenteDce. Unfortunate circumstances will some- 
times realise the foregoing supposition. In years 
of scarcity, when the price of provisions is high^ 
the workmen employed in manufactures are^ in 
many instances, obliged to expend almost all their 
wages in the purchase of food. A g^reat number of 
them can then afbrd to enjoy but few, if any, of 
the conveniences of life; because they have not to 
give in exchange any of the surplus produce, or# 
what is the same thing, any of the price of the sur- 
plus produce of their own labour^ over and above 
whiU; is required to purchase necessaries. The 
whole of such produce, or of its price, would in the 
first place be applied, if it were so requisite, to 
purchase the means oi subsistence ; and should any 
surplus remain unappropriated, it would be ex- 
changed for other necessaries. So far are the com- 
mon people from adding to the stock of their con- 
veniences in years of scarcity, that many are then 
obliged to dispose of some part of what they pre- 
viously possessed. In these years the demand for 
the labour of manufacturers who provide conve- 
niences, is diminished in two ways : first, and more 
especially, by the general inability of the common 
people to purchase its produce j and secondly, by 
the circumstance that such few pei^sons as continue 
to possess the means of purchasing, find that they 
can buy many things at second-hand, which distress 
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8 PRELIMINARY. 

had compelled others to sell, and for much lower 
prices than are proportionate to those of new goods. 
Master manufacturers then discharge from their 
employment the inferior or least expert workmen ; 
in consequence of these workmen seeking for new 
employment when little is obtainable, the wages of 
all are reduced^ In the first year of distress the 
masters do not probably discharge the most skilful 
and dexterous workmen, whose labour is especially 
useful, but will rather prefer to manufacture a 
stock of goods when wages are unusually de- 
pressed, although the demand and consumption be 
more limited, and the sale be delayed accordingly. 
Should two or more years of distress follow in im- 
mediate succession, more workmen are discharged 
by master manufacturers, and thus, in times of con- 
tinued scarcity, the labourer's complaint of the want 
of employment is as frequent as that of the dearness 
of provisions. 

By means of a free trading intercourse with 
foreign countries, that suffering is in a great degree 
^ mitigated, which would naturally prevail among a 
/ manufacturing population in years of scarcity of 
provisions ; and the tendency of the price of con- 
^ veniencesto decline, at such a period, is moderated. 
It will seldom happen that a great scarcity of pro-f 
visions is, in the same years, experienced among 
many distant nations. If the scarcity be not uni- 
versal, the inhabitants of countries not so afflicted 
can purchase more manufactures than usual from, 

J 
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PtlBLlMlNARY. 9 

nations visited by distress^ because the price will be 
somewhat lower : if provisions can be spared from 
the countries enjoying an abundance to supply 
others where scarcity prevails, the high price ob* 
tained will furnish the means also of purchasing a 
greater value than usual of the cheap maniifac- ^ 
tures. Here it may further be remarked, that foreign v 
commerce tends to prevent the price of manufactures ^ 
from being too much enh^tic^. When provisions ^ 
are abundant, and consequently cheap, a larger 
surplus than usual of the revenue of individuals can 
be appropriated to purchase conveniences and luxu- 
ries ; their price therefore will rise, in as far as it 
is affected by the demand for home consumption. 
But foreign nations will be neither willing, nor 
enabled, to buy at high prices the same quantity 
of manufactures as in common times, unless their 
means of payment also, or their surplus revenue, 
over arid above providing themselves with necessa- 
iHes, shall have increased in equal proportion. Thus 
it appears that the more the trading intercourse 
with distant countries is extended, the more are 
the fluctuations^ wliich occur in the price and in ^ 
the demand for necessaries and conveniences, likely 
to be kept from either extreme of great depression, 
or of great enhancement. -^ 

The relation existing between the abundance or ^ 
scarcity of necessaries, and the demand for manu- ^ 
£3ictures, will be of the same kind, whether the^ 
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10 PRELIMINARY. 

ordinary supply of necessaries, or that of conveni* 
ences and luxuries be wholly of home production, 
or whether these supplies be purchased from foreign 
nations. In years of extreme scarcity of provisions, 
a nation wholly agricuTtural might, indeed, possess 
neither the subsistence required foi" the wants of its 
own population, nor the means of purchasing that 
subsistence from other countries. If the necessaries 
and conveniences usually consumed were for tlie 
most part of home production, the effect of a greater 
or smaller supply of necessaries in another country, 
upon the demand for manufactures, would be di- 
minished in degree from what must happen under 
other circumstances. 

Supposing that Poland on the one side were the 
country where all are employed in agriculture; and 
that on the other side^ the inhabitants of Holland 
were chiefly engaged in manufactures; whilst these 
countries purchased annually a considerable part of 
the produce of each other; then the full extent of 
a deficiency of provisions in Poland would be felt 
by its inhabitants, not only in the diminished power 
of purchasing manufactures, but if the scarcity were 
extreme, the Poles might possess neither a suffi- 
ciency of provisions for their own use, nor the means 
of purchasing them elsewhere. But the effect of a 
scarcity in Ppland would, in the supposed circum- 
stances, be felt only in a limited degree by the 
Dutch^ and would have a more or less powerful 
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PREUMINARY. 11 

influeiKe id Holland, according to the state of other 
markets, which could afford a vent ftw the manu- 
factures of that country. Although Holland might 
not be the country where these manufactures were 
fabricated, and that the Dutch were only the car- 
riers of them from other countries to Poland, yet it 
is evident that the manufacturers, wheresoever resi- 
dent, could not continue their employment, unless 
they were provided by the purchasers of their 
goods, either with the necessaries of life, or with 
what would assuredly purchase them. At the same 
time, the supplies of necessaries^ when derived from 
j^veral distant countries, would, in all probability, 
be often subject to some small variation in their 
extent; yet not exposed so much to important dimi- 
nution, as if they wholly depended upon the agri - 
culture of one country alone. 

In years of a general scarcity of provisi<ms, ma- 
nufacturers, rather than want subsistence, will give 
in exchange for it a larger quantity than usual of 
the produce of their own labour, and accordingly 
receive a diminished remuneration for their toil. 
In years when the means of subsistence abound, 
manufacturers will give for it a smaller quantity 
than usual of the produce of their labour, as they 
could have no wish to store up provisions beyond 
their probable wants. Manufacturers -can, in the 
first of these cases, afford to consume a less quan- 
tity of the produce of tlieir own labour, and of tha(t 
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12 PRELIMINARY. 

of other manufacturers. In the second case, they 
would possess a larger surplus than usual of the 
produce of their own labour, and consequently 
could augment their customary enjoyments. 

Those improvements in agriculture which enable 
a few persons to provide necessaries for many, are, 
therefore, the foundation upon which alone wealth 
can be established. From this^ however, it will by 
no means follow, either that those improvements 
must exist in the particular countries where wealth 
prevails, or that wealth will certainly abound where 
the foundation is laid. It is certain that an annual 
excess of agricultural produce beyond what the 
cultivators require, doe$ not of itself constitute 
wealth, unless such excess can be usefully or advan- 
tageously appropriated : if kept without being con- 
sumed, or exchanged for something which the pos- 
sessors desire, this produce would perish sooner than 
most other commodities; the effect would then be 
the same as if the surplus had never existedy^ 
Were the surplus produce employed in maintaining 
labourers who improved land, to what good pur- 
pose, it may be asked, would this improvement tend, 
when already there was annually supplied a greater 
quantity of the produce of the soil, than what could 
be usefully disposed of? It is incredible that the 
people of Poland would continue to labour, in order 
to produce annually a superabundance of provisions, 
for which there was neither any demand at home. 
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PRELIMINARY. 13 

lioi* a market in other countries^ where this super- 
abundance might be exchanged for something else 
which was necessary, or useful, or agreeable. 

The French Economists held, however, that the 
agriculturists were the only productive class of the 
society, because, in addition to the wages of labour, 
and the profits of stock resulting from their industry, 
it also furnished a rent to the owner of the land ; 
that artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, formed 
a class wholly unproductive, because the produce of 
their industry was reputed to be the value only of 
what they consumed^ and that no suf plus revenue, 
like rent, resulted to the community. These opi- 
nions are altogether erroneous. Were there no other 
class of labourers than agriculturists, there could be 
no rent,t for every one would provide only as much 
of the produce of the soil as was, in common years, 
found to be necessary for the subsistence of himself 
and his family ; when two or more years of great 
scarcity occurred in succession, the agriculturists 
would be reduced to the greatest misery, having 
neither subsistence, nor the means of purchasing it 
from other countries. The tenants might, as in the 
feudal times, pay in common years by personal 
services, or by some contributions in kind of the 
produce of their farms, for the liberty of tillage on 
their lord's estate : but it requires no argument to 
shew, that without the existence of manufactures, 
there would be no such rents as are in modern timea 
prevalent throughout most of the countries in Eu- 
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14 PRELIMINARY. 

rope. The cause of these rents, advanced in thijj 
country as they are beyond iwhat were payable at 
remote periods, can only be found in the high prices 
of agricultural produce, proceeding from its limited 
supply and from the increased demand of the great 
population now employed in manufactures and trade. 
It is by no means conceded here that rent consti- 
tutes national wealth, yet it seemed proper to shew, 
that the advocates of the system, which depreciated 
the importance of manufactures, were, upon their 
own premises, led to an erroneous conclusion. 

Adverting anew to the fact, that national wealth 
consists erf those material objects which possess ex- 
changeable value, and also are necessary, useful, or 
agreeable to mankind ; and keeping in mind, at the 
same time, that necessaries are first of all to be ob- 
tained ; it can safely be inferred, that when a nation 
is enabled to provide the supply of necessaries, or 
what will purchase the supply of necessaries re- 
quired for its consumption, by means of the labour 
of a part of the people who are able to work ; the 
remainder may then be employed, either in pro- 
viding conveniences and luxuries, or partly in these 
occupations, and partly in others, which are like- 
wise considered to be useful or advantageous. The 
capability of acquiring national wealth is thus held 
always to depend upon the power of the society to 
provide, by means of the labour of a part of its 
members, for the necessary support of the whole 
population. The smaller the proportion of the 
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PRELIMINARY. 15 

labourers required for making sach provision, the 
more extended will be the basis upon which national 
opulence can be founded. A greater number of 
workmen can accordingly be sj'ared for providing 
other enjoyments, or what will purchase other en- 
joyments desired by the community. Supposing 
that three persons employed in supplying neces- 
saries could furnish only as many as were required 
for the consumption of four workmen and their 
families ; it is plain that the fourth alone could be 
employed in providing superfluities. But if, in 
consequence of improvements in the productive 
powers of labour, it were afterwards found that the 
application of two was sufficient to supply the same 
quantity of necessaries, as had previously been the 
produce of that of three persons ; then one labourer 
more could be spared from the employment of pro- 
viding necessaries, and the supply of conveniences 
might be doubled. 

*By the census of 1821 it appeared that one- 
third of the population of Great Britain, as esti- 
mated by families, was employed in agriculture. 
According to the publication of the Baron Dupinon 
thef Productive and Commercial Powers of France, 
about sixty persons in the hundred subsist there by 
agricultare. No exact calculation can be made of 
the proportion of the people in either country, who 

• See No. 2 of the Foreign Quarterly Review : article, Dupin'a 
Productive and Commercitl Powers of France. 
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are employed in providing necessaries for the whole,' 
since from both France and Great Britain are ex- 
ported considerable quantities of commodities, ma- 
nufactured from the produce immediately supplied 
by agricultural labour. The wines of France are 
sent to all quarters of the globe, and nearly the 
same observation is applicable to the beer of Great 
Britain. It is more particularly to be noticed, that 
into this country there are annually imported large 
quantities of corn, especially from Ireland. The 
importations of corn into France are not of fiequent 
occurrence. Leaving out of the estimate all ex- 
portations from both countries, and considering 
that in France sixty people are required to provide 
the necessary subsistence for a hundred, whilst the 
last number are in Great Britain supplied with food 
by the labour of probably forty persons; it will 
follow, that, in consequence of the improvement of 
the productive powers of labour. Great Britain is 
placed in a condition to become far more opulent 
than France ; because, in the former country, after 
necessaries are provided, sixty persons in the hun- 
dred can apply themselves to furnish whatever else 
is held to be useful, or agreeable, or advantageous ; 
and in France only forty in the hundred can be 
spared for the same purpose. In both countries the 
relative proportions of the people who provide ne- 
cessaries, and of those who supply conveniences and 
luxuries, are no doubt far from being exact, yet 
they are stated with accuracy sufficient to prove that 
a far greater proportion of the labouring class in 
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France is necessary to provide subsistence for the 
kingdom^^ than in Great Britain. It appears to 
be a fact admitted by almost all, who have on 
different occasions visited France in the present 
century, that the country is annually making rapid 
progress in opulence, and accordingly it is remark- 
ed by the Baron Dupin, that the preponderance of 
the agricultural class in numbers becomes less every 
year, 

A sufficiency of necessaries alone is not, however, 
evidence of the possession of wealth. The addition 
of conveniences and luxuries, or of the power of 
acquiring them, is also requisite in order to consti- 
tute opulence. National wealth can only be pos« 
sessed, according as the labour of the people pro- 
vides more or less amply for their comforts, as well 
as for their necessary wants.^ There is far more 
real opulence in the society where such comforts are 
generally diffused, than where only a few individual?* 
have the means of enormous expense. In several 
countries on the continent of Europe, there are 
many nobles in receipt of large revenues from their 
extensive domains^ whilst the greater part of the 
people are near to a state of poverty ; but the real 
opulence of those countries is not by any means 
equal to that of the United States of North 
America. 

The general diffusion of comforts can scarcely 
take place, unless the prpduce of manufacturing / 
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18 PREUMINARY. 

industry be readily ^ittainable ; for it is only thcQ^ 
that an excess of agricidtural jwoduce, beyond the 
wants of the agriculturist^, can be made available 
to augment their eojoyments. Agriculture aad 
manufai^ures depend mutually upon each other.. 
By means of the manu&ctures of Europe^ the pro- 
gress of the agriculture of America has been ex- 
ceedingly accelerated; and what is here apparent 
on a great scale, is not the less realized in every 
country, by the slow and gradual extension or im- 
provement of its own manufactures, and of those of 
all other nations which participate in its trade. 

When individuals follow different occupations, 
they are obliged to excha^nge a part of the produce 
of their own labour, for a part of the produce of that 
of other pec^le. As commerce is extended, dif-^ 
ferent nations exchange with each other the mer- 
chandize which is considered by one as desirable to 
acquire, and by another nation as desirable to dispose 
pf. But to enable any person to acquire from other 
people what^e wissfhes to possess, he must have it in 
his power to give ip exchange something which the 
owners esteem more highly. It is the same in com- 
mercial intercourse between different nations. 

To enable any person to contribute effectually to 
the revenue of the state, he must, in like manner^ 
have it in his power to part with something, which 
is either required, or will exchange for and pur- 
chase what is required for use or service. In other 
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words, the i&diyidual, or the nation that is really 
weakhy, mast be in possession of some commo- 
dities, which will either directly supply, or which 
will assuredly purchase what will supply the wants 
of other people. But as the wants of all consist 
either in necessaries, conveniences, luxuries, or in 
the power of acquiring them ; and as the only va- 
luable commodities which can ever be given in 
exchange consist also either in necessaries, con- 
veniences, luxuries, or in what will convey the 
power of acquiring or augmenting them : it must 
follow that all exchanges, purchases, and sales, are, 
in fact, the transfer of the command over one kind 
of enjoyments in exchange for the command over 
another kind ; or, possibly, for the command over 
a different portion of the same kind at another time, 
or in another place. The labourer receives wages 
in money, which is the power of acquiring a por- 
tion of the necessaries or conveniences he desires, 
and he gives in exchange his labour, which adds to 
the sum, or to the value of necessaries, conveniences, 
or luxuries. 

The extent of all national wealth must always 
depend upon the fitness and due proportion of the 
necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries in which it 
consists, to supply the demand of thoKe for whom 
they are provided. They would not otherwise be 
received in exchange at a value adequate to the 
corf of their production, as compared with the cost 
of other commodities at die same time and place. 
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If what are provided be unsuitable in kind to the 
demand, then no one, in order to acquire them, 
will consent to part with what he already possesses. 
If the quantity provided be insufficient to supply 
the usual demand, then a part of the community 
will be deprived of their usual enjoyments. If the 
quantity be beyond the wants of the consumers, 
who would be willing and able to purchase at a 
price adequate to remunerate the producers equally 
well as if they had provided other commodities? 
and if no market can be found in other countries, 
where the excess can be sold at such adequate price, 
then not only the excess, but the whole quantity on 
hand, will be sold at a price insufficient to compen- 
sate the producers at the ordinary rate. The greater 
cheapness of the goods will encourage an increased 
consumption by the former, and invite consumption 
by new purchasers, f But the supply of necessaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries, in order to constitute 
real national wealth by their fitness to exchange 
for an adequate value, must be suitable in kind^ 
and each kind in its respective quantity, to the 
nature of the demand, or to the wants of the pur- 
chasers, and to their means of purchasing.^ 

Although an excess of any of the productions of 
labour be not admitted as constituting an addition 
to the national wealth, when such excess causes a 
depreciation in the price so much below the ordi- 
nary and necessary cost, that the same supply 
cannot be continued ; yet national opulence is un- 
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doubtedly best promoted by such a general abun- 
danoe of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries, 
as will constantly place them within the reach of 
the greatest number of the community; or, in . 
other words, when the large supply can be sold at 
a price that will admit of an equal abundance 
being continued. 

When this abundance proceeds from the general 
increase of the productive powers of labour, three 
consequences will naturally follow : First, that 
every man having more of the produce of his la- 
bour than formerly to dispose of, and all his neigh^ 
hours being in the like situation, the whole com- 
munity must be better provided with necessaries, 
Conveniences, and luxuries, as well of its own 
production, as with the means of purchasing what 
are required from other nations. Secondly, that 
every body being enabled to obtain^ in ex- 
change for his labour, a greater quantity of all 
these than before, the comforts of the whole com- 
munity, and more especially of the labouring class, 
should be much increased. Third, that more pro- 
petty can then be contributed, or the same property 
with more facility, to the revenue of the state. 

But none of these natural consequences will 
follow, or at all events, their extent will be exceed-^ 
ingly limited, under any one of the three follow- 
ing circumstances : First, if a considerable part 
of the community be enslaved ; second, if the 
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taxation be oppressive, or the price of food be, by 
oppressive laws, maintained at too high a rate; 
third, if the exchanges of the productions of labour 
become impracticable, or are much restrained. 

If the labour of a slave becomes more pro- 
ductive, the increase of produce is wholly to the 
advantage of his master. The slave himself pos- 
sesses none of this produce to dispose of. His 
comforts, if he has any, may continue the same, 
or be increased, or diminished, as the caprice of 
his master shall determine. The slave cannot con* 
tribute directly to the revenue of the state. This 
is probably the case in Poland. 

As the labour of the workmen in Great Britain 
has of late years become much n^ore productive, 
they should, in the ordinary course of events, be 
enabled to obtain a greater share of the comforts 
of life, and to contribute more towards the public 
revenue, without any increased privations in conse- 
quence of this augmented contribution. But, in- 
dependently of the obstructions to the exchange 
of all productipns, and of the oppressive ta^atiop^ 
both of which are, in a gr^at measure, consequent 
upon excessive fluctuations in the currency, the 
British people are compelled to p^y bo high a price 
for their food, as necessarily ex^ts from commpil 
workmen the value of nearly all the produce of 
their labour in exch^ge for subsistence. (JThey 
cannot^ therefore, afford to ooii^sume so piuch of 
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tbe labour of manufacturers 'J for it is evident, ttiat 
aU the produce of other enjoyments must be fore« 
gone, in order to secure the supply of food which 
they necessarily require. It is also clear that the 
extravagant price of their food greatly diminidies 
their ability to ccmtribute to the revenue of the 
state. 

The evils arising ftxmi a high price of food are 
exceedingly aggravated by the regulations which 
restrain the interchange of national productions 
for those of foreign countries. The British system 
has hitherto been that of favouring exportati<m, an4 
-discouraging importation as much es possible; a 
system founded in error, and one that is, in com* 
Dfvon times, qaite impracticable^ WithoiH re^ 
^ving an equivalent for e«r exportations, they 
would be a present to foreign nations. Upon these 
ternis of giving a vaiue, and not receiving a full 
equivatent, exportation cannot be continued^ and 
ttmst become imprai^cable. 

During a Icwag and very expensive w>r, m^ny 
millions in value of British manuiiictures were 
annually exporteda^r which no odier returns w^re 
e^^r made than bills upon the national treasury. 
^AfitT the conclusioii of tbe war, many milltcfQs in 
value of the like manufactures were paid, for by 
importations of specie, which became necessary, to 
replace the currency on the basts of the precious 
metak. To this succeeded several extensive loans 
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to foreign governments, and the exporters of good» 
received in payment bills upon the loan contractors; 
or if these contractors exported specie in part of 
the supplies furnished to foreign governments, then 
(^ was again sent back in payment for manufactures^ 
The expenditure of our own government abroad 
is now small as compared to its former amount. 
All means of raising extensive loans for foreign 
governments, appear to be exhausted. 

The national prosperity is greatly prejudiced by 
the exclusive system, which desires to sell to other 
nations, and to limit the productions to be received 
in return.^ Exchanges cannot be carried on with- 
out receiving as well as giving a proper equivalent. 
Unless a proper equivalent be received in return for 
goods, the labourers employed in producing them 
cannot continue to receive wages. By the system 
of restrictions on trade, workmen are thrown out 
of employment, when no exciting cause of g^eat 
expenditure abroad, or of foreign loans, creates a 
demand for manufactures for exportation. By re- 
ceiving foreign productions in return for our own, 
then the whole quantity of necessaries, conve- 
niences, and luxuries is increased, labour is better 
rewarded, and the comforts of life are more easily 
obtained by all industrious classes in the com- 
munity. 

But however advantageous foreign trade may be, 
the inland commerce of the country is of far greater 
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importance. / This has been paralyzed by the rapid 
fluctuations in the currency.] The details of these 
are soextensive, and the results of so much conse- 
quence, that the subject cannot with propriety be 
abridged, and the reader is referred to the detail in 
the following Essays. 
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ESSAY I. 



ON THE MOTIVES TO INDUSTRY. 



In investigating the causes of wealth it is im- 
portant to inquire into the motives which excite 
mankind to become industrious, and which over- 
come their natural repugnance to engage in toil- 
some occupations. The wants of nature require a 
continued supply of food and clothing: lodging 
must also be provided ; and every person is de- 
sirous to escape from the condition of poverty. 
Such are the primary inducements to labour. Next 
in order, is the wish generally entertained to pre- 
serve what may be called rank in society, or the 
same degree of estimation in the opinion of neigh- 
bours^ as is conceded to other people in similar 
situations of life: thus .almost every one desires to 
reside in a house, and to use clothing, not inferior 
in appearance to what are enjoyed by others, whom 
he regards as equals. 

Were these, however, the only motives which 
stimulate mankind to industry, they would proceed 
in the same beaten track with their forefathers, and 
few improvements could ensue. In the human' 
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mind there are yet other, and far more powerftil, 
incitem^its to exertion. The wish to better and 
improve our condition increases with our years, and 
frequently accompanies us to the dose of existence. 
By the advancement of a few in society^ a spirit of 
emulation is raised among many. There is a de* 
gree of pride, which does not allow our equals to 
surpass us without an effort ; and in all minds there 
exists an ambition to excel, and to acquire the 
means of distinction, which makes us desirous of 
surjpassing others. Many people are consequently 
disposed to continue their labour, lifter having 
gained a suffimency of wealth adequate to provide 
all the objects of enjoyment which seem to be either 
necessary or desimble. 

These various motives will have a more or lest 
powerful influence on the mind, according to tlie 
education and acquired habits of individuals, and 
according to the circumstances in which they are 
f^aced. It ii^ therefore, deserving inquiry, how 
far this educatioii, these habits, and circumstances, 
actuate the conduct, and excite cfr paralyze the eqer'- 
gies oi mankind in the desire of improving tbeir 
c<Hiditi(Hi, and c<^sequen4!ly tend to promote, or to 
of^ve the prevalence o£ that gafieral abundance 
which naturally proceeds from well-directed Idbour, 
and constitutes national wealth. 

T^e habits ctf labour acquired in early youth en- 
able the labourer not only to perform a greater 
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quantity of work, but likewise to do it with a de- 
gree of facility to himself, or without so great a 
sacrifice of his own ease, as is required from others 
not inured to toil. In Brazil, where the trading in 
slaves is still most unhappily continued, the price 
of those arriving from Africa is, in a great measure, 
determined by the known habits of the tribe or na- 
tion to which they have formerly belonged. If 
brought from a district where the labour is chiefly 
performed by women, then the female slaves are 
more valuable, and the men slaves are held in less 
estimation than if they had respectively been 
brought from a part of Africa where the contrary 
practice obtained. It is a g^reat consideration with 
the purchasers, not only that slaves, when educated 
to labour in early youth, are enabled to perform a 
greater quantity of work, but also that their health, 
when laboriously employed, is better preserved. 
That despondency of mind, too, which occasionally 
accompanies a state of slavery, and predisposes the 
body to disease, or even induces the oppressed to 
put a violent end to their sufierings, is by no means 
so prevalent among those who are engaged in la- 
bour, which they have practised before: as it is 
among the men who belonged formerly to tribes 
where all toil was allotted to women, and where 
drunkenness and plunder alone were held to be 
manly pursuits. 

Education in habits of idleness renders mankind 
unfit for all industrious occupations, and leads theni: 
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to consider that ordinary, or even moderate, labour 
and exertion must necessarily occasion excessive 
fatigue. In the unfortunate countries where sla- 
very prevails, it is, no doubt, a great calamity to 
the slave; at the same time that it frequently 
proves to be a serious misfortune to the master. 
The first is without a stimulus to exertion, or at 
least without any which is not of a compulsatory 
kind, and degrading to human nature, A master, 
if so fortunate as to have been educated in those 
active occupations which are most common in a 
northern clime, may escape from the contagion of 
such slothful habits as generally prevail among 
slave ovRiers. He may even retain some degree of 
energy in his character ; but all who are, from in- 
fancy, used to command without controul, become 
indolent from indulgence. Having had the mis- 
fortune to be educated where slaves are always in 
attendance, they usually contract an aversion to 
active pursuits. Accustomed to meet with im- 
plicit obedience to their will, they fall insensibly 
into early habits of indolence, which grow with the 
man, and strengthen with his strength. Indolence 
of body superinduces indolence of mind, and thusr 
does human nature gradually degenerate. 

Among the Greeks and Romans this tendency lo 
indolence and degeneracy, which originates in the 
possession of slaves, was counteracted for a long 
time by the active pursuits of their masters. The 
constant activity which a state of warfare requires. 
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and the ferae obtained by excelling in miKtary 
exercises, prored adequate excitements to exer- 
tion, and overcame that disposition to indolence 
which the ownership of skves too powerfully en-^ 
courages. But after military exploits were no longer 
common, and after slaves had become more nume- 
rous, the indolence of their masters, both in mind 
and in body, was highly conspicuous and reprehen* 
sible. In the history of the fall of the empire, a 
few bright exceptions to this prevailing degeneracy 
occasionally appear. These, however, far from im- 
pugning the present statement, tend, on the con- 
trary, to make it more evident that the general indo- 
lence and apathy of the people, more especially of 
tbeir rulers, were an efficient cause of the declen- 
sion of the Roman power. 

Under a despotic government the higher classes 
of peo{de in general, and the nobility more particu- 
larly, like to individuals educated in a land where 
slavery prevails, indulge in idleness from infancy, 
and are implicitly obeyed by their inferiors. They 
become for the most part destitute of energy, and 
find scarcely any control to their will. Seeing, as 
they do, frequent examples of successful intrigue^ ' 
whilst merit is neglected ; that talents when united 
to rank are more likely to excite the jealousy of a 
despot than to obtain his favour ; they consult their 
own ease and safety by declining into a state of 
indolence, from which few of thepi emerge. To 
this condition are many of the nobles of Spain now 
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redueed. In Portugal^ too» the like causes of indo- 
lence have produced nearly similar effects. In 
these two countries the envy of courtiers is seldom 
excited by comparing the talents or merits of 
equals in rank with their own conscious defects ; 
the people^ taking examj^ at the ccmduct of their 
superiors in station, do not advance with the pro* 
gress ei European society^ but consider themselves 
fortunate that they do not retrograde. 

Early habits have so powerful an effect on the 
cooduQt as to make it quite common to remark of 
the natives of particular cofintries, that they are 
especially industrious, or especially indolent ; . so 
generally acknowledged is the justice of the obserr 
vation^t as to render it unnecessary to give examples 
of the fact. From education, or early habits, dif* 
fere^t. abodes of acting, or perhaps different trains 
of thought^ prevail in different places. Among 
merchants, for example, various motives of conduct 
predcmiinate respectively in d^tant commercial 
citieSf and guide individuals in their transactions. 
At Xayerppo}, and generally throughout the United 
Stajb^ of North America, a disposition for enter* 
prise prevails. At tiamburgh there is much acti* 
vity in conducting business, but not an equal 
degree of enterprise in undertaking new operations, 
a^ in the places first mentioned. The merchants 
at Bristol and in Holland proceed with extreme 
caution. Among thos^ in France there is more 
than caution; there exists no small distrust of tbeir 
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neighbours* In London there is usually found the 
greatest degree of liberality. These various charac- 
teristics can alone be ascribed to education, and to 
the frequent association with other people who 
possess the general disposition which is thus re- 
markable. All these different modes of thinking 
and acting are possibly the most suitable to the 
places where they respectively exist, and probably 
advance the industry of each separate community. 

When men are placed in circumstances of much 
competition with others, they are roused to exertion. 
In great commercial cities there is far more com- 
petition among merchants, and in consequence far 
more activity, than in towns of minor importance. 
In London, Liverpool, and Hamburgh, merchants 
are powerfully excited to emulate each other, and 
industry is thus promoted. The education of mer- 
chants may be said to make daily progress, for new 
circumstances continually arise to aid their past ex- 
perience, and to influence their future proceedings. 
As in places of extended commerce these new events 
are of the most frequent occurrence, mercantile 
education is there the furthest advanced. In order 
to be conducted with benefit to the parties engaged 
in it, the trade of buying and selling on an exten- 
sive scale requires far more experience and judg- 
ment than unpractised persons may, on first thought^ 
imagine. The extension of one, the limitation of 
another market ; the abundance of one, the scarcity 
of another commodity, are all occasioned by many 
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diflTerent circumstimces, and according to these 
prove more or less permanent ; they are likewise 
attended sometimes by results so contrary to general 
expectation, as surprise merchants of the greatest 
experience. Such unexpected results are now and 
then brought about by other events coincident in 
point of time^ although perhaps not prominent in 
the view ; tho increase or the contraction of ^the 
currency, the general state of mercantile credit, 
the enactment of one law, the expiring or abro- 
gation of another, are often the remote causes which 
produce unlooked-for results. When these, are in- 
vestigated, much will frequently appear quite ob- 
vious, that was totally unthought of when enter- 
prises were first contemplated. Competition, how- 
ever, leads to that activity of mind which super- 
induces a habit of surveying more widely the pros- 
pects of success. The frequent discussion too, among 
assembled merchants, of what has occasioned for- 
mer success and former disappointment, gives con- 
fidence in future enterprise, and stimulates indus* 
try to greater activity. 

In few pursuits is the eflTect of competition more 
obvious to the general observer than among the 
proprietors of newspapers. To competition is the 
public indebted for the great accuracy of news- 
paper intelligence, for the careful selection of what 
possesses most general interest, and for the com- 
«(ients on passing occurrences which are for the 
most part surprisingly judicious, especially when we 

D 
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consider the shortness of the time allowed for deli- 
beration. The more that newspapers have been 
improved, the more has their circulation increased, 
and at the same time their merits and defects are 
more fully inquired into, and better understood, 
by the public. It is notorious that the emulation 
of the rival proprietors leads almost every year to 
new improvements : and in great cities the one, 
who usually ascertains and publishes intelligence of 
interest before his competitors, is almost always 
found to derive a benefit corresponding to his 
activity. 

There are some particular occupations where con- 
siderable activity is displayed without any apparent 
remuneration adequate to cause the excitement. 
The sailing masters of ships are frequently paid 
their wages at a certain rate per month, and it 
would seem that they had little personal interest in 
hastening their arrival; for no sooner is one task 
accomplished than another is undertaken : yet 
there exists among the far greater number of those 
in the British mercantile marine, an esprit de corps, 
as it were ; they generally exiilt in the dispatch 
with which their voyages are performed, and are by 
night and by day anxious for their completion^ 
Such anxiety on the part of shipmasters probably 
proceeds both from competition and from habits ae^. 
quired in early life ; industiy is accordingly pre^ 
TO^teji* Not only is there a great saving of expense 
to^ tb^ SihipOwner, but the freighters, whose ^carg<^ 
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is on board, are now and then to be placed in the 
opposite character of gainers or losers by their 
adventure, according to the celerity or tediousnesa 
of the voyage. 

It is not usual to find in thinly-peopled countries, 
or in small villages, that industry is prosecuted with 
the same animation as in populous districts and in 
great towns. In that part of America which was 
formerly under Spanish dominion, it is said to be 
no uncommon practice with many of the natives to 
sleep the greater part of their time, and to be idle 
during the remainder, or occupied in frivolous pur- 
suits. The cultivation of the banana tree requires 
but little care, its fruit is usually abundant, and 
the produce of a small number of the trees supplies 
a family of the abstemious natives with nearly all 
their food. No small part of their enjoyments con^ 
sists in the smoking of tobacco, and some of this - 
plaiit iis said to grow spontaneously in several dis-* 
tricts. The residence of the natives, who are thus' 
represented to be especially indolent, is usually 
remote from the nearest habitations : consequently 
there is little excitement to activity, and no einu^- 
lation. •. 

Nor is the indolence proceeding from the want 
cif neighbourhood peculiar to the inhabitants of 
countries within the tropica: we meet with some 
degree of it where perhaps it would little be ex- 
pected. In tbe north of Scotland, although the 
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labour necessary to provide food greatly eiceeds 
that which is required in a genial climate, yet the 
character of the Highlanders in the remote and 
thinly-peopled districts, is far from being indus- 
trious. No small curiosity about the afiairs of other 
people, a desire to avoid all labour which is at- 
tended with constant application, and a cessation 
from work, as soon as the means of supplying the 
necessaries of life are provided, form the prevailing 
dispositions among the Highlanders. These habits 
seem to have arisen from the want of industrious 
application in early youth. Some attempts were 
made to establish larger towns, andthus to increase 
the stimulus to industry in the Highlands: but 
these attempts failed, because too many of the people 
have acquired feelings of indifference about the im- 
provement of their own condition. The reverse of 
this picture is the character of the Highlanders who 
emigrate to the more populous and more wealthy 
parts of Great Britain ; there they become indus- 
trious, persevering, and eager to excel ; their suc- 
cess too is usually commensurate with their exer- 
tions. They, who leave their native hills, for the 
most part emigrate at an early age, before ac- 
quired habits have assumed too powerful a con- 
troul over their actions. 

But although industry is commonly prosecuted' 
with little animation in thinly peopled countries, 
yet it Would seem that the liberal reward of labour 
proves sufficient to counteract this usual effect. In 
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■Mexico, where the people are represented to be 
indolent in an extreme degpree, the increased reward 
for labour, which is paid in the neighbourhood of a 
new mine, beconies an adequate stimulus to render 
ihem industrious. 

Where the reward of labour is liberal, and the 
people have been educated in habits of industry, 
the exertions that are made produce astonishing 
results. The first emigrants to North America must, 
for many years, have pursued their laborious occu- 
pations with unceasing diligence, ere they could* 
convert a wilderness into fruitful fields interspersed 
with numerous towns and villages. Children re- 
ceived from their fathers the disposition to labour as 
an inheritance ; and education so fortunate has there 
been attended with the happiest effects. In the 
United States more especially, the reward of labour 
has for a long period of years been extremely liberal, 
and the progress of industry has been accordingly 
great. A number of persons who emigrated, and 
others, natives of the country, from their former con- 
dition of common labourers, have become opulent 
as masters, and are owners of extensive and valuable 
landed property. When thestate is rapidly advancing 
to wealth, and where many individuals are becoming 
opulent, the man who can stand still, or spend his 
time in indolence and sloth, must be void of emula« 
tion in bis nature, and without that sympathy in his 
feelings which prompts us all to proceed in unison 
with our equals, and in the common progress of 
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j^ocrety. The excitement caused by the revolu- 
tionary war which terminated in their indepen* 
dence; the high rates of profits and wages, earned 
by capitalists and labourers, in consequence of the 
demand for American produce during the subse- 
quent wars in Europe, gave an impulse to the 
industry of the United States of North America, 
that will long be felt in its effects, and have also 
contributed in a great degree to render enterprise a 
part of the national character. 

The high price of food in Great Britain has the 
opposite effect to that produced by the liberal reward 
of labour in the United States of North America* 
In England the general incentive to labour is annu- 
ally diminishing, and on an average of a few years 
the parish workhouses become always more populous. 
A great part of the labouring class in England are 
now without the hope of improving their condition, 
indigent as it has become : all that they can expect 
Under the present system, is to earn as much in 
wages as will purchase the absolute necessaries of 
life. When necessaries alone are provided with 
difficulty, comforts must be^unattainable, for^ in the 
order of nature, food, clothing and lodging demand 
our first care. But in this country, the labourer is 
equally certain of obtaining the necessaries he 
jrequires by claiming an allowance from the poor's 
rate, as by the utmost exertions of toil. The incen- 
tive to industry, although it be not wholly taken 
away, is at least very much weakened. The la- 
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bourer^ y/bo chooses to be idle, ot* to work onskil- 
fully^ or to disregard the instructions of his master^ 
is tolerably sure of not being employed when others 
can be found* The want of employment^ from 
whatever cause it may proceed, estaUishes a 
claim upon the public for ample means of sup- 
port. Once accustomed to recefve subsistence as 
a pauper, all self-esteem is at an end. Associated 
with pennons alike devoid of hope, none of the 
motives to industrious exertion influence the con- 
duet: habituated to idleness, or at least to indo-^ 
lence, th^re is no longer any desire to return to 
kbour^ or to earn the wages of independence. 

It may without impropriety be said that parish 
relief is a bounty, and that parish workhouses 
are schods for contracting idle habits. Yet re- 
lief to indigent labourers in some mode appears 
to be indispensible, whilst the monopoly of the supply 
Qf corn continues, from the duty being in common 
years prohibitory of its importation from foreign 
countries. The high price of subsistence deprives 
every labourier without exception of a considerable 
part of those conveniences which he could otherwise 
enjoy J and in consequence curtails the employment 
and diminishes the wages of the manufacturing 
population, who provide conveniences. One class 
of workmen, however, cannot be made sufferers, 
>(rithont other classes participating in the distress* 
The reduction of wages in one branch of industry 
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tends to diminish the rate in all employments^ 
Under these circumstances^ it seems morally im-* 
possible that the victims to the artificial enhance-* 
ment of the price of food can be left unprovided 
for, and without an asylum. 

Whilst many a labourer, who is driven to despair^ 
or whose buoyant spirit has been tamed by distress, 
seeks from the poor's rate a provision from want j 
others of bolder, and more active minds, begin a 
career of crime. Cautious at first, or dreading dis- 
covery, perhaps poaching, or some other stealing by 
night, marks the commencement. Once encouraged 
by escape from detection, and habituated to daring, 
criminals proceed more openly in the progress of 
guilt. Hence are the gaols filled. After guilty 
pursuits become a frequent occupation, the anxiety 
for success, the hope of concealment, and the fear 
of discovery, keep up a continual excitement in the 
mind. When it begins to subside, reflection is at- 
tended with pain ; to divert the attention from past 
misdeeds, and to remove all feelings of remorse, 
mental occupation is required, and new crimes are 
planned and undertaken. The most successful cri- 
ipinals will in general be the least exposed to indi- 
gence, and although this may have been the original 
cause of their iniquity, yet it is not often owing to 
poverty that they continue their course. The 
emulation to excel, ^ven among the worst of asso- 
ciates, will sometimes act as ^ passion. From this 
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stimulas, and the desire to avoid all tormenting 
reflection on the past, men engage in crimes which 
forfeit their lives to the jostice of their country. 

The same individuals, who, as a punishment for 
crime, have been exiled from their country, and 
transported to a distant region, will sometimes 
change their habits, and become industrious. Placed 
as they are in circumstances totally different from 
what they had formerly been accustomed to, there 
remains a chance of new motives of conduct being 
superinduced. When the convicted criminal arrives 
in New Holland, he is compelled to labour, and it 
is only from diligence and good conduct, that he can 
expect any mitigation of his sentence. In his na- 
tive land the high price of food takes away so great 
a proportion of wages, as to leave to many labourers 
the means only of prolonging a painful existence. 
But in the country of exile, the criminal is not so 
void of hope. There, he finds new motives for in- 
dustrious exertions, and sees in the frequent ad*^ 
vancement of others the possibility of his own. 
Habits, which have long taken root, are indeed 
difficult to eradicate ; yet so powerful is the influ-^ 
ence of hope on the mind, when often verified in 
the success of our equals, that man will almost 
change his nature. Such an alteration is assisted 
by the strong principle of self-love, and will not be 
then counteracted by the constant excitement of 
mind, which is engendered by an uninterrupted 
course of crime; there no longer exists the emula- 
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tion among* dissociates in guilt ; and the anxiety to 
remove painful reflections, together with the reflec- 
tions themselves, subsides by the lapse of time* 

When the common rate of wages suffices to pkce 
tvorkmen in a state of comfort, the inducement to 
diligence is increased. The means of a plentiful 
subsistence gives to the labourer strength, as well as 
animation, and the comfortable hope of ending his 
days in ease and comparative plenty, stimulates his 
exertions. In the confidence of being able to pre- 
serve the esteem of neigiiboursand equals, the mind 
acquires a. degfree of self-support, upon which is 
founded a pi*pp^r independence of character. 

That industry is usually more productive, when 
the rewaxd of labour is liberal, becomes manifest by 
the increased quantity of goods brought to market 
when prices continue elicouraging. In London 
indeed, the high wages paid to some classes of 
•ufoi'kmen render them idle, it is affirmed, for nearly 
half their time. The dissolute manners prevalent 
among the lower classes in a great city have an 
influence far beyond what can well be imagined, 
and the conduct of London workmen forms no valid 
objection to the general rule. The seductions in 
the metropolis are not to be resisted even by the 
strictly disciplined military, and during time of peace 
the mortality among the troops stationed in London 
is said to exceed the proportion of that in the 
marching regiments, which in their turn are sent to 
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viost onhealthy countries^ and exposed to every 
vicis^lade of climate. Mueh more confliderable 
must be the effect among artisans placed under no 
discipline, and unused to exercise self-controuL 
The demoralizing influence of the poor laws re- 
.|M-esses those emotions which would otherwise arise 
in the breast; and so long as labourers are fami- 
liarized to the sight of able-bodied men receiving 
support from parish bounty, they will continue 
insensible to the misery of pauperism, and will 
probably alkty apprehensions of future indigence by 
indulging in present sensuality. 

After a workman by diligence and good conduct 
has once acquired the favourable opinion of his 
master, there is evefy encou)*agiement to perse- 
verance. The toaster of cour^ will j^ace greater 
reliance on the workman who possesses bis good 
jD|>inion, than upon a stranger. The reliance placed 
on his good conduct exalts a workman in his own 
esteem, and he will likewise obtain in general the 
highest rate of wages. Although abuses of con- 
fidence sometimes occur, where reliance had 
b^en placed ; yet a man^ conscious of having de- 
servedly gained favour, must be less likely to swerve 
from the path of duty, than another who has no 
such encouragement to carefulness and fidelity. 

The inducement to industry becomes more powers 
ful from perseverance, as the work which appeared 
difficult at first is rendered easy by practice. Per- 
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severance usually brings prosperity, and prosperity 
animates to further exertion. The workman who 
best pleases his master, obtains the most signal 
proofs of his favour; and in seasons when employ- 
ment is difficult to be got, he who has conducted 
himself well, and executed his task skilfully, will 
surely be retained, when others are dismissed from 
their work. The master, for his own interest, will 
not part with a workman whose services are pre- 
eminently useful : there are frequent examples, in- 
deed, when the demand for goods was unusually 
languid, of masters having continued their manu- 
£icture for the sole purpose of keeping their most 
skilful workmen in full employment. 

Perseverance in industry is often proved by the 
long continuance of workmen in the service of the 
same master. This is to the convenience and ad- 
vantage of both. The master sees to what parti- 
cular kind of work the abilities of the workman are 
best suited. The workman knows the peculiar man- 
ner of executing his task, which is most agreeable to 
his master. When the desire mutually prevails of 
performing their respective duties to each other, both 
are benefited, and every motive to industry more 
directly influences their conduct. Masters are then 
somewhat relieved from care ; workmen are more 
happy; and the performance of their respective 
duties, independent of the pecuniary emolument it 
may bring, is its own reward. 
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ESSAY II. 



ON SECURITY TO PROPERTY. 

Whatever may be the edncatioD or the acquired 
habitudes of individuals^ or however great their 
desire of advancement in station^ it seems to be in-* 
dispntably certain, that few will apply themselves 
to industrious pursuits with any considerable de* 
gree of assiduity^ unless they have full confidence 
that the reward of their labour is secure, and that 
they can preserve it at their own disposal. 

The establishment of the right of property is 
essential to the progress of civilization, and where 
no such right is acknowledged and maintained, 
barbarism and indigence will prevail. In several 
countries of the East, where despotic monarchs rule, 
the reward of his toil is not secured to the labourer, 
and the lives and properties of all classes of society 
are at the sole disposal of a tyrant. It seems to be 
impossible, under such circumstances, that there can 
exist adequate motives for industrious exertion, 
beyond what is necessary to obtain the means of or- 
dinary subsistence. No one will toil and patieiitly 
endure for the purpose of acquiring property, of 
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the enjoyment of which he is far from being as- 
sured. Indeed, the possession of wealth would 
probably endanger the life of its owner, by exciting 
the cupidity of his absolute master. In the capital 
of an absolute monarch, there generally exists, 
however, greater security for persons and property 
than under the petty tyrants who are appointed to 
rule over distant provinces. The present state of 
the Turkish dominions bears ample testimony to 
the justice of the preceding observations. Indi- 
viduals, who are not placed in public employments, 
suffer but little from the oppression of the Sultan, 
or his ministers, at Constantinople ; but the rulers 
over remote pachalickis plunder all without disw 
tinction. 

In every state of society the security of the lives 
and properties of individuals is held to be of the 
highest importance, and the greatest tyrants have 
generally thought, it prudent to assign some plan-* 
^ble pnetexis to.palliateor excuse their violence and 
spoliation. lia times . that may almost be called 
barhardus, some regulations, were adopted for gene-» 
ral security. Of this nature is the law of prinao-? 
geniture, by which the oldest sew succeeds to the 
inheritance of a kingdom, and even of landed pco^ 
perty. Had these been divided, the chiefs could 
not have afforded t^e san>e degree of protection 
to their dependants, nor the sovereign^ to his 
srubjects. 
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In the feudal times, when private war was not 
infrequent; when the will or caprice of a neigh* 
bouring baron became the law of the distiict over 
which his power extended ; and when the culti- 
Tators of the soil were obliged to consult their safety 
by residing often in fortified towns ; property was 
insecure, and no g^eat exertions of industry were 
made for its acquisition. The uncertain issue of 
war, leaving in doubt who would enjoy the benefit 
of improvements, prevented any of importance fironft 
being undertsJcen. In such times the welUsecured 
position of Venice, and the powerful league of the 
Bl[anseatic towns, aflbrded an asylum to the indus« 
trious, and protection to the wealthy. All the mo* 
tives for engaging in industrious pursuits, and all 
that self4nterest, which strongly influences the con- 
duct of mankind, found there ample and free scope 
for action. 

Somel writers have considered that the declension 
of the wealth of Spain vf as caused by the influx of 
the pneeious metals into that country, from her 
colonies, in America, and. by the prohibition of their: 
re<»exportation. These circumstances are said to 
Imve reduced the value of gold and silver in Spain^^ 
and to have enhanced the money price of Spanish 
manufactures: this is no doubt correct But the 
inferences from these premises; namely, that for» 
reign manufactures could then compete more suc-t 
cessfully than before, with the productions of na- 
tional industry in ihe Spanish markets, is altoge- 
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ther erroneous, as will satisfactorily be proved in 
a future Essay*. It is also affirmed, that the popu- 
lation of Spain was greatly diminished by nume- 
rous emigrations to the same colonies ; on this point 
it is sufficient to observe, that had not the means of 
supporting the people been at the same time di- 
minished, the gap which emigration occasioned 
would soon have been filled up. An increase of 
population, equal in number to the emigrants, had 
been encouraged by a superabundant supply of the 
means of subsistence. It is, however, no difficult 
matter to point out the causes which brought about, 
and are fully adequate to account for, the declension 
of the wealth, the depopulation of the provinces, 
and the diminution of the industry of Spain. The 
despotic rule of the government, the establishment 
of the inquisition, and its increasing tyranny, ten- 
dered all property, and even life, insecure. 

The officers of the Spanish government in ge- 
neral, and those of the inquisition more especially, 
received with favour every secret, and every anony- 
inous accusation. In the result, accusation was al- 
most equal to conviction, for what innocence could 
prevail against the statements of witnesses, and the 
prepossessions of judges, all of whom were cour 
sidered to be the more meritorious in the estimation 
of their superiors, the more numerous the prisoners 
that were pronounced to be guilty? For inquisitors 

* See Essay VI. 
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frequently to agree in a sentence of complete ac- 
quittal would in some measure have been to declare 
their own incapacity, or their own want of zeal. 
Judges so lenient, or so lukewarm in a cause 
deemed to be holy, might have incurred the risk of 
being suspected of the same crimes, which they 
could not discover in the conduct of the parties de* 
nounced by anonymous accusation. In no state of 
civilized society, where industry is extensive, and 
the exchange of its productions is daily carried on, 
can many men be found without having at some 
time excited envy, or rivalry, or enmity in the 
minds of others. By denouncing the object of these 
evil passions anonymously, or in secret, the most 
malicious found an easy means of gratifying some 
of the worst dispositions of the human mind. So 
ready a mode of indulgence in revenge, or of relief 
in jealousy, was not likely to become obsolete, or of 
infrequent practice. Had no victims been found, 
none suspected of disloyalty, or of heresies; had 
those who were accused been frequently declared 
innocent; then the spies of government and of 
the Holy Office would have become useless, and 
their employment at an end. The gratification 
of the most malevolent passions once indulged, 
may be compared to that of ravenous beasts of prey, 
which are said to find delight in no other food after 
having once tasted of human flesh. The horrors of 
the inquisition can alone justify a comparison so 
terrible to the human mind. In no country sub- 
jected to such a scourge as was this tribunal, worse 

E 
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at one period than a pestilence, could industry flou- 
rish ; and exposed as life and property were to de- 
struction, it can occasion no surprise that wealth 
should decline, and population decrease. 

Such effects were, in all probability, never con- 
templated at the time of the establishment of the 
inquisition in Spain. The beginning of tyranny 
is similar to the commencement of all other 
crime ; no one can assign its limits, and it usually 
continues to increase, until it ends in complete 
misery. One act of tyranny leads to another, and 
in many instances renders another necessary, until 
the oppression becomes quite insupportable. Nu- 
merous bodies of spies, and of zealous fanatics, were 
engaged in supporting the inquisition ; the number 
was also considerable of those persons who had ac- 
tually obtained lucrative situations in the colonies, 
or were in expectation of similar appointments : all 
these, together with their families and adherents, 
united in giving support to the government, and 
promoted the submission of the Spanish people 
under the privation of their ancient freedom. Their 
spirit, however, was broken, and corruption gradually 
pervaded the mass of the higher orders in the state. 

The security of all governments is closely con- 
nected with the happiness of their subjects. Under 
the dukes of Burgundy the Flemish people were in 
general quiet and prosperous ; under the dominion 
of Spain, and of Austria, they frequently rebelled. 
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The Dutch found the Spanish yoke too grievous to 
hear. At that period the tyrannical institutions in 
Spain had not endured long enough to cripple effec* 
tually the power of the kingdom, and considering 
that the Spanish monarchy was yet in all its gpran* 
deur, whilst the Dutch possessed at first but very 
limited means of resistance, they have probably 
displayed at no subsequent time so much energy of 
character as in the c(mtest which secured their in- 
dependence. They seemed to be fully aware of 
what dreadful fate awaited them, had their noble 
resistance to tyranny not been attended with success. 
When freed from Spanish rule, Holland increased 
m population, indastry, f^nd wealth. The long con- 
tinued wars of the Dutch in India, their expeditions 
to Brazil, their colonies in Africa, in the West 
Indies, and in South America, the settlement of 
New York and of New Jersey,— all did not depopu- 
late the United Netherlands : released from Spanish 
thraldom, their prosperity rapidly advanced. 

For the full development of the motives to 
industry which arise in the human mind^ more is 
required, however, than that tyranny should not 
exist in the land; it is further necessary that 
there be full protection to the industrious from 
internal commotions, and from foreign violence. 
Sa long as the lowlands of Scotland were exposed 
on the one side to invasions from the English bor- 
derers, and on tfee other to forajrs of the Highland 
dans, no motives for industry could there find en- 
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couragement. After the whole island was united 
under one sovereign, a long period elapsed befoi-e 
Scotland enjoyed tranquillity, and until public 
order was completely established. The wars of the 
first Charles, of Cromwell, of the Covenanters, and 
the various attempts in favour of the exiled family 
of Stuart, kept the country in a disturbed state, and 
rendered the possession of property insecure. Since 
the last rebellion was suppressed, there are few, if 
there be any countries in Europe, which can exhibit, 
in so short a period, such an improved contrast to 
their former condition. 

The most fertile and best cultivated provinces 
on the continent of Europe are exposed, on the 
breaking out of every general war, to the imminent 
risk of being pillaged and devastated by contending 
armies. Flanders, the banks of the Rhine, and the 
plains of Lombardy, are commonly the theatres 
upon which hostilities are most active. Exposed 
as such countries are to plunder and devastation, 
every body must there be disinclined to employ any 
great amount of property in those improvements, 
which are liable to be destroyed in a moment, and 
thus to occasion the ruin of the owners. Through- 
out the whole of England the most expensive un- 
dertakings are entered upon without any hesita- 
tion, in regard to the safety of the property, from 
foreign or domestic attack. So universal is the 
confidence in the general security of property, that 
no one ever doubts of investing his whole sub- 
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stance in what he is persitaded will yield him pro- 
portionate advantage. The only demur that arises 
in the employment of capital, proceeds from the 
doubt of deriving an adequate rate of profit. 

Purveyance, or the obligation of providing for 
the Sovereign and his attendants, when travelling 
to any part of the kingdom, was in former times 
the occasion of very great oppression to the people : 
from the inequality of the burden or tax upon one 
part of the community, it must have exposed all 
in their turn to the apprehension of being plun- 
dered of some of their property. In improved 
countries this oppression has in modem times been 
wholly removed. 

Copyright and patents are ostensibly granted for 
the purpose of securing the property of authors, 
and of those who invent machinery of public utility. 
Both of these securities are considered by many 
people to be quite inadequate for the accomplish- 
ment of that general good for which they were 
intended, and in some instsmces to have produced 
much injury. 

Copyright vests in the author the property of his 
publication for fourteen years, and if living at the 
end of that period, he retains the property for a 
second term of years of equal duration as the first ; 
should he survive the whole twenty-eight years, the 
property is continued to him for life. It is con- 
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tended that authors have as much right to the 
property of their publications for a perpetuity, as 
can exist in the owner of any other kind of pro- 
perty. This argument has not been answered satis* 
factorily, and indeed its principle is recognized by 
the law securing the right in perpetuity to the 
Crown, and to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, for such literary property as they acquire. 
Under the present state of the law, authors of books, 
which embrace the topics of the day, or are alone 
calculated for a speedy sale, may be sufficiently en- 
couraged. But others, who devote nearly a whole 
life in preparing a book few the purpose of intro- 
ducing and perpetuating a new system, can expect 
no profit ; their families derive no benefit beyond 
the first term of fourteen years, should the author 
himself not survive. And in fourteen years a small 
number of persons only may become sensible of the/ 
importance of the publication; the merit of its/ 
author will consequently receive no adequate remu- 
neration. In short, ephemeral publications are suffix 
ciently secured, whilst works of intrinsic merit are 
left almost without protection. 

The law requires every book to be entered at 
Stationers' Hall, and the delivery of eleven copies 
for the use of public libraries, otherwise no copy- 
right is preserved. This tax seems burdensome, 
and it is proved that the publication of some valu- 
able works has been prevented in consequence. 
The law of copyright was first applied for, and its 
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concession was intended as an encouragement to 
authors : but from some legal decisions, justi6ed 
perhaps by the letter, although contrary to the in- 
tention of the enactment, its original purpose is 
wholly perverted. Its avowed design was to pro- 
mote learning; the effect is to prevent many 
authors fVom offering the result of their studies to 
the public. To remove obstades to the publication 
of valuable works, and to preserve enough of the 
eld law to satisfy prejudices too common among 
legislators, it may be vi^ell to propose that authors 
retain the property of their works for twenty-eight 
years, upon furnishing three copies ; one (or each of 
the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to be deposited in national collections. 

Patents secure by law the right of property in 
new inventions for a number of years, upon con- 
dition of a spedfication being enrolled, within a 
few months, so that the benefit of the invention 
may accrue to the public, when the patent has ex- 
pired. It is said that the fees on patents are too 
expensive, and in consequence that many useful 
inventions are never recorded, but perish at the 
death of the inventors. To this it is answered, that 
patents would become so numerous as to prove a 
public inconvenience, were the expenses on ob- 
taining them much diminished. These two opi- 
nions might easily be reconciled in practice. By 
establishing two classes of patents ; the one as now 
regulated j the other for a less number of years, to 
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be conceded at half the present expense, some ad- 
vantage to the public would ensue. Several of the 
patents now taken out for fourteen years would 
most probably be required for the shorter term, and 
the more frequent expiration of the rights of pa- 
tents must reduce the total number in force : thus 
would fewer inventions be lost to the public, when 
inventors could secure an exclusive privilege for 
perhaps ten years at a moderate expense. More 
serious objections to the recording of useful inven- 
tions seem to arise from the infringement of the 
rights of patentees, to which they are frequently 
exposed after publication of their plans. The in- 
fringement is sometimes made directly, and then 
the claim of the patentees to priority of invention is 
usually disputed. Sometimes indirectly, and in 
such cases some trivial change is adopted, to secure 
the pirates from the consequences of an action at 
la\^'. These impediments to the promulgation of 
useful inventions, require a remedy from the legis- 
lature. 

A great act of oppression is practised on the 
people, when Government neglects one of its chief 
duties ; that of maintaining the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. The enforcement of right and 
remedy of wrong, when easily obtainable, consti- 
tute the best securities to the industrious. It is 
true that, in all civilized countries, indiscriminate 
oppression, by the mal-administration of justice in 
civil causes, is not practised openly. There is 
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little doubt) however, that under foreign govern- 
ments many individuals are now and then deprived 
of a portion of their property by the corruption or 
secret bribery of the Judges. Whilst the salaries 
or public emoluments allowed to Judges are by no 
means commensurate with the expenses of persons 
in a middle rank of life, the practice of bribery 
will almost unavoidably prevail, and justice is 
sold to the highest bidder. This seems to be fre- 
qaently the case under some governments on the 
Continent of Europe and in South America, yet 
in all these countries there are likewise many in- 
dividuals injudicial stations who have virtue suffi- 
cient to resist that temptation, which proves too 
powerful for their colleagues. To enable a Judge 
wholly to withstand every species of bribery, when 
his salary is altogether inadequate to maintain an 
appearance of the respectability becoming his sta^ 
tion, he must possess some private revenue of his 
own. So long as the people entertain doubts of 
justice being administered with impartiality, their 
progress in industry is greatly retarded. 

It may be supposed that the various interests of 
mankind come most frequently into collision, and 
consequently that law-suits will abound the most 
in wealthy countries, and where commerce is the 
most extensive. This inference is found to be 
erroneous. Law*suits are most numerous where 
the result is attended with the greatest uncer- 
tainty. The doubts and quibbles of the Jaw are 
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Itke the chances of a lottery, which lead men to ad- 
y^itore, although the calculations may be greatly 
against a [nrosperous issue. Confidence in the 
justice of his claim induces an individual to com- 
mence a law-suit His adversary mighty in ordi- 
nary circumstances^ incline to yield to the fairness 
of the claimant's demands, or to offer in lieu of 
them some reasonable compensation. But when 
the purity of the Judges is doubtful, he may 
possibly trust to his own influence with them, or 
perhaps to the influence of his friends ; he may even 
consider that it is always practicable to succeed ulti- 
mately, by purchasing a decision in his favour. AH 
these considerations will now and then prevent a 
just settlement oi the dispute at its commencement ; 
but when the passions are once engaged in the 
cause, resistance i^ continued, although the party 
in the wrong may have no other hopes of success 
than what arise from an over-rated confidence in 
his own good fortune. 

The simplification of the laws, and of the mode 
of their administration, urgently demands the atten- 
tion of every government, and in England of late 
these desirable improvements in the criminal law 
have happily engaged the care of many distin- 
guished individuals, and of more than one of the 
Ministers of State. From uncertainty in the crimi- 
nal law, and from the superabundance of technical 
forms in its administration, many chances of escape 
are offered to the most practised offenders, and ac- 
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cordingly there is 1 ess protection afforded than if 
the punishment of the guilty were more certain. 
The punishment too being in a g^reat degree unde- 
termined, and left too much to the discretion of the 
Judge, deters many injured parties from prose-^ 
cuting the guilty, lest a more severe fate should 
await him than the prosecutors had ever con- 
temi^ated. 

One of the greatest improvements would per- 
haps be accomplished, were the law to award fixed 
punishments for crime in its different deg^es. 
Juries would then inquire if the crime were of a 
slight or an atrocious character, and whether it 
were accompanied by circumstances which palliated 
or aggravated the guilt. The verdict would ac- 
cordingly determine whether the accused were in- 
nocent, or culpaMe in a first, second, or third 
degree; then punishment should instantly be de« 
termined by law, unless where the Judge inter- 
posed the mercy of the crown. From punishment 
being fixed, and its allotment immediate, the law 
must prove a greater terror to evil doers. 

In causes of a civil nature, great uncertainty in 
the law, even where justice is impartially adminis- 
tered, will encourage litigation, as if the judges 
were corrupt, although the effect may not be the 
same in degree. Owing to their great uncertainty, 
the laws of Great Britain appear to be not a little 
defective. Their application to particular cases is 
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frequently involved in the utmost doubt. Appeals 
to courts of justice are often made, which greater 
clearness in the law would have rendered unneces- 
sary. The technical forms apppear in numerous 
cases to be quite absurd, yet they have occasicmally 
defeated the most just claims. Few person s, who 
conduct important business, will act in circum- 
stances that are not of common occurrence, without 
first consulting their legal adviser. This operates 
as a tax upon industry, and after the tax has been 
paid, it often happens that first doubts still remain, 
for the best legal advice is not seldom undecided. 
The great delay, and excessive expense, in suits of 
equity, are also oppressive to the people. It is a 
serious impediment to the ready transfer of several 
kinds of property, that defects or quibbles in the 
law will sometimes render the possession insecure of 
what has duly been paid for, and to all appearance 
legally obtained. 

The number of laws when excessive becomes a 
grievance. Certain it is, that new occurrences in 
the afiairs of mankind, and changes in their modes 
of feeling and acting, will continually arise; these 
require new laws, to provide against what could not 
be foreseen. It is however equally true, that legis- 
lators are too much inclined to intermeddle with 
matters which ought to be let alone, and that 
they do not attend sufficiently to clearness, consis- 
tency, and brevity in their enactments. The 
English people may complain that the laws are too 
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numerous, and tlieir application is so dubious, that 
individuals sometimes transgress unwarily; that 
the administration of some branches of the law and 
of equity is too dilatory and too expensive^ affording 
means easily available to such as desire to procras- 
tinate a settlement, and to tire out their adversary : 
further, that when all due care is taken to obtain 
legal titles upon the transfer of property, there 
occasionally remains an uncertainty, if the purchaser 
be secui-e in his acquisition. These defects might 
in some degree be remedied, perhaps not altogether. 
Yet in legislation and in administering justice, every 
good government will, for its own honor smd safety, 
be anxiously desirous to promote the welfare of the 
people. 

By the prices paid for an interest in the funded 
debts of different governments^ there is made ma- 
nifest the great importance which mankind attach 
to the security of property. Of the Spanish debt 
the price is so much reduced as to shew the general 
opinion entertained of its being desperate. The 
bonds of some of the new governments in South 
America appear to be in a state almost equally 
hopeless. 

The payment of national debts, and of the annui- 
ties or dividends which become due on them, can- 
not of course be enforced by individuals. The 
hopes of the creditors rest upon the pledged faith of 
the respective governments, and upon a persuasion 
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that their rulers will attend to the national honor. 
It is probable that the first general war will deprive 
the g-reater part of these obligations of all value, 
and consequently occasion much distress and cala- 
mity to the least wealthy of the holders. 

Although the price of these debts or obligations 
of payment makes manifest the importance which 
creditors attach to the sup{)osed security ; yet we 
may extend our view much farther, and safely 
affirm, that unless full security had, in some coun- 
tries, been afforded to encourage the accumulation 
of wealth, there would have existed no superabun- 
dant property so to be employed. It is only where 
the most ample security is afforded, that extensive 
property will be accumulated. 

/ Security to persons and to property is the ulti- 
mate object and eBd of the institution of govern- 
ment. ) Unless this be kept constantly in view, the 
motive for conceding authority to public officers is 
misunderstood. The happiness of the people is 
c^n said to be the object of our constitution. 
The people will take sufficient care of their 
own happiness, if they enjoy full security them- 
selves, and remain free from all restraints that are 
not absolutely n^essary for the security of the per- 
sons and property of other parties. The loss of 
liberty is another name for placmg persons and 
property at the absdute disposal of officers in 
authority, or ie^ fettering the acti^is of the 
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.gOYemed with UDnecessary restraints. The main- 
tenance of full security is the only good reason, 
which can ultimately be assig^ned for keeping up 
all civil and military establishments. It is also the 
only just motive for engaging in war. For the 
same object of security, all classes of society, who 
have an intarest in the welfare of the state, are 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices. 

By security to persons and property it is not here 
meant alone, that the people should be free from 
arbitrary imprisonment, and the opulent assured of 
the full enjoyment and use of their wealth. The 
property of the labourer is vested in his natural 
ability to earn wages, as much as is the wealth of 
the great landed proprietor in his estate ; the one is 
equdily entitled to the free and secure use of his own, 
as is the other party. It is notwithsanding capable 
of proof, that the real wages of labour are greatly 
diminished, and that the enjoyments of labourers 
are much restricted by the artificial enhancenjent of 
the price of food. The law, by which the quantity 
of food brought to market must necessarily be li- 
mited, and its price in consequence augmented, 
proves in truth a privation of the property which 
the labourer ought to possess in his wages. These 
nature and reason assign to him as his own, and the 
preservation of his property is dictated by all justice 
and equity. 

An opinion prevails that wages are augmented in 
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consequence of the taxation and the expenses which 
labourers are compelled to defray. This opinion is 
altogether erroneous. A humane master will not 
indeed ofler lower wages, than what are adequate 
to provide necessaries for the labourer : but when 
the price of finished work does not admit of such 
wages being paid, then labourers cannot be employed 
in preparing it. The price of the produce of labour 
determines the rate of wages, and every law which 
deprives labourers in general of the means of con- 
suming conveniences (as does the high price of food) 
deprives many workmen of employment who usu- 
ally provide these conveniences. The law which 
maintains the price of food at a high rate, takes 
away from labourers that security in the property of 
wages to which they are fairly entitled. Under a 
mistaken notion, that labourers can remunerate 
themselves by an increase of wages, their enjoy- 
ments have been taxed, and the price of food has 
been enhanced in an oppressive degree. These 
burdens the labourers are no longer able to bear. 
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ON IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PRODUCTIVE 
POWERS OF liABOUR. 

In Adam Smith's celebrated Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, several of the 
greatest improvements in the productive powers of 
labour are pointed out, and the instances in which its 
skilful application is most conspicuous, are there 
considered to have been the effect of the division 
of labour. " The great increase in the quantity of 
" work, which, in consequence of the division of 
'* labour, the same number of people are capable of 
" performing, is owing to three different circum- 
" stances ; first, the increase of dexterity in every 
^* particular workman ; secondly, to the saving of 
" time which is commonly lost in passing from one 
^' species of work to another ; and thirdly, to the 
"invention of a great number of machines, which 
" facilitate and abridge labour, and enable one man 
/* to do the work of many." 

" First, the improvement of the dexterity of the 
*^ workman necessarily increases the quantity of 
*' work which he can perform; the division of 
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" labour, by reducing every man's business to some 
** one simple operation, and by making this opera- 
** tion the sole employment of his life, necessarily 
** increases very much the dexterity of the work- 
** man." The instance most commonly adduced, 
in order to exemplify this improved dexterity, is the 
manufacture of pins, in it the workmen are usu- 
ally collected all in one manufactory, and the various 
operations which every one of them performs, can 
be reduced to the greatest simplicity. The im- 
proved dexterity of the workmen is consequently 
more obvious and striking than in most other arts 
and manufactures. Yet in all of these where the 
division of labour can be fully introduced, the effects 
are exactly similar and uniformly increase its pro- 
ductive powers. In consequence of this division of 
employments too, all labour is performed with a 
less degree of fatigue to the workmen ; a circum- 
stance which can easily be verified by every body in 
the common operation of writing. To those who 
are not accustomed to use the pen oftener than once 
or twice in the week, it is tiresome to copy more 
than one or two sheets of paper in immediate suc- 
cession; whilst others, who gain a livelihood by 
this employment, and are consequently in the con- 
stant practice of writing, can copy ten times as 
much without being at all tired with the per- 
formance. 

The operations of the mind too, when constantly 
directed to objects of one kind, are performed with 
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far greater rapidity, than can well be imagined by 
those who have never noticed the fact. A clerk or 
secretary to the French ambassador in London, who 
IS engaged in making out passports daring a great 
part of his time, will observe and describe the fea- 
tures and general peculiarities in the appearance of 
the applicants, quite as fast as most other indivi- 
duals*conld write them on paper : those people who 
are not accustomed to regard the personal appear-t 
ance of others with so much attention, could not 
perform one tenth, perhaps not a twentieth part of 
the duty in the same time. 

" Secondly, the advantage whi^rh is gained by 
** saving the time that is comtnonly lost in passing 
" from one sort of work to another, is mu<^h greater 
** than at first view we should be apt to imagine itv" 
It is not usual for a labourer to pass very quickly 
froni one kind of employment to another, especially 
if carried on in a different place and with difierent 
tools. Hfe generally saunters a little. His mind 
requires to be engaged as well as his limbs in the 
work he is about to commence, and it usually takes 
some little time to fix and direct the attcfntion to 
whatever new objects we may desife to apply our- 
selves. In Glasgow, wher^ tfie weaving of muslins 
of fancy patterns is carried on to a cdnsiderable 
extent, the common practice obtdins of paying the 
wettvei*, who is employed in the fabric df a pattern 
entirely new; An additional rWe per yard beyond 
the usual wages. This more than ordinary pay- 
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ment is somewhat diminished when he becomes a 
little accustomed to the particular style of work, 
and in a short time the price of weaving the new 
pattern falls to the same rate as is paid for weaving 
others of the oldest and most common style. The 
weaver becomes equally dexterous, and loses no 
more time in applying to what was the new pattern, 
than in fabricating any other to which he had pre- 
viously been accustomed. 

" The habit of saimtering and of indolent care- 
'* less application, which is naturally, or rather 
*^ necessarily acquired by every country workman, 
'* who is obliged to change his work and his tools 
" every half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty 
*^ different ways almost every day of his life, ren- 
** ders him almost always slothful and lazy, and 
** incapable of any vigorous application even on 
** the most pressing occasions. This cause alone, 
" independent of his deficiency in point of dex- 
" terity, must always reduce considerably the quan- 
" tity of work which he is capable of performing." 

** Thirdly, every body must be sensible how much 
"labour is facilitated and abridged by the appli- 
" cation of proper machinery." To specify ex- 
amples of this must be regarded as imnecessary. 
The spinning and weaving by machinery of cotton 
wool, and of flax, must produce a great deal more 
calico and linen cloth than could be effected by 
manual labour alone. The yarn, too, when spun by 
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machinery, is more equal, and the cloth produced 
from this kind of yam, when woven by machinery^ 
is more uniform in its texture than other yam and 
other cloth not so fabricated. Cloth, when woven 
by the power of steam, is improved in its appear- 
ance, and in its utility for the purposes of printing. 
The division of labour has doubtless led to the in- 
vention of much of the machinery now in use. 
Men are far more likely to find out easier and 
readier methods of attaining any one object, when 
their minds are directed towards it exclusively, than 
when their attention is dissipated among a great va- 
riety of things. Many inventions of machinery, and 
many discoveries of the best methods of employing 
the natural agents of fire and water, have also been 
effected by the makers of machinery. Similar in- 
ventions and discoveries have likewise resulted from 
the inquiries of men of genius, some of whom apply 
for amusement occasionally to mechanical and the 
like pursuits, whilst others derive a livelihood from 
tliese occupations. The discovery of the various 
modes of employing steam and other gases, the in- 
vention and numerous improvements of the steam 
engine, with all its various applications to useful 
purposes, have, in a great degree, proceeded from 
the circumstance of the attention of a considerable 
number of persons, in different ranks and stations, 
being directed towards improvements in machinery. 

The division of labour is necessarily limited by 
the extent of demand for its produce. Were only a 
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few pins required from the makers, the frequently 
noticed division of labour in this particular manu- 
£eicture could not take place. In those instances 
alone where the demand is extensive for the pro- 
duce of any particular kind of labour, can it be 
greatly subdivided. The constancy of the demand 
for the produce of labour likewise makes its divi- 
sion moi^ practicable. Were there no purchasers 
of woollen manufactures except at the season of the 
year when they are most in use, a great number of 
persons employed in tiieir fabric would be obliged on 
the approach of summer to change their occupationft. 
Where many traders are established, who are ready 
at all times to purchase the produce of labour, with 
an intention of selling it again to the consumers as 
they require it ; a great deal of time is saved to 
the farmers and manufacturers, who would other- 
wise be necessitated to go in search of the buyers 
of their respective commodities. Such dealers too, 
who buy with a view to future sale and distribution, 
are usually more attentive to the pareservation of the 
different articles in which they trade, thaji £a^rmers 
and manufacturers can be, whose attention is corner 
monly engaged in a variety of other objects. 

In large towns the division of labour ean be in-' 
troduced to a far greater extent than in small viUageSs 
because in the former there exists a much more en^ 
larged demand for the produce of labour. A part of 
the labour of one individual might suffice tjQ produce 
the whole quantity of any particular commodity 
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wliicfa the inhabitents of a small village had occa- 
sion for^ and consequently, in order to gfain the 
necessary means of living*^ he must employ the 
remainder of his time in some other occupation. 
As the division of labour is usually practicable to 
the greatest extent in lai^e towns, workmen are 
there enabled to supply goods of better quality and 
at less expense, in particular occupations, than where 
labour cannot be equally subdivided. When work 
is better in quality, or more dexterously finished, it 
will secure a preference among^ purchasers. They 
are willing to give an equal, or even a greater price, 
for the produce of labour in large towns than for 
what is provided elsewhere of a less desirable qua- 
lity; and the wages of workmen advance as the 
demand for the produce of their labour is augmented. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the price of well 
finished and of inferior work cannot long continue 
equal. Hie best workmanship will secure the best 
price, and the augmentation of the price of the 
produce of labour is then appropriated to add to the 
wages of the workmen who dispky superior dex- 
terity. An increased rate of wagpes in the towns 
attracts many workmen from the country, but the 
most dexterous alone will readily find employment. 
The unskilful cannot compete successfully with 
such as have already acquired that deg^ree of per- 
fection which the sobdivi«on of labour promotes. 
By subdivision of labour, and consequent augmen- 
tation of wages, the increase of population in (owns 
is greatly accelerated. 
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Even in towns of some magnitude, the employ- 
ment of people in particular trades must always 
depend upon circumstances. Ifi towns of commer- 
cial importance, for example, there may be room for 
the trade of a biroker, who is the medium of inter- 
course between the seller and the buyer of goods 
in large quantities. At Manchester there are many 
brokers engaged in finding purchasers of the raw 
material of cotton wool, as well as in buying the 
calicoes when manufactured. At Liverpool there 
are yet a greater number of brokers, who facilitate 
the sales as well of cotton wool as of other foreign 
productions. Owing to the great extent of their 
business, several have acquired considerable wealth 
by the moderate remuneration of ten shillings on 
every hundred pounds of the value, from the buyer 
and seller of goods. There is no employment, pro- 
bably, for even one such broker at Dover or at 
Portsmouth, as well as in several other towns of 
equal population. 

Notwithstanding the extensive business of the 
merchants of Liverpool with others resident abroad, 
there is not sufficient employment even in that 
town adequate to the maintenance of an exchange 
broker, that is, of one who negociates the purchase 
and sale of bills of exchange, drawn upon mer- 
cantile establishments in foreign countries. London 
being by far the most extensive market for these 
bills, has attracted to itself the whole business of 
foreign exchanges in Great Britaip With the most 
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trivial exception, all the bills drawn in this country^ 
and even in Ireland, upon merchants out of the 
United Kingdom, are transmitted to London for 
negociation. Here there are many exchange- 
brokers, who have no other pursuit than the nego- 
ciation of bills. Should there exist such a busi- 
ness in a country town, although it were of no 
small commercial importance, a broker would 
necessarily be obliged to make a considerable 
charge for his trouble, in order to gain a livelihood 
by a trade of so limited an extent: in London, 
a broker is adequately remunerated by his mo- 
derate and customary charge of two shillings on 
the hundred pounds, which he receives from the 
buyer and seller of the bills. The remuneration of 
discount brokers is yet far more moderate. Did no 
brokers of any kind exist, a great part of a mer- 
chant's time must be occupied in finding out the 
parties inclined to buy what he wanted to dispose 
of, or to sell what he desired to purchase : but as 
both buyers and sellers now apply to brokers, and 
acquaint them with the terms upon which they are 
willing to treat, a great part of the merchant's 
time is saved; each other's wants are more readily 
and more accurately ascertained, and all mercan- 
tile transactions are in consequence much facili- 
tated. 

In particular employments too, the division of 
labour can be carried to a much greater extent than 
in others : in manufactures, for example, than in 
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9|^ricuhure, and in some kinds of manufecture more 
than in others. Although the improvements in the 
productive poM^ers of labour have been carried to a 
far greater extent in manufactures, than in agri* 
culture, yet in consequence of improvements in 
one branch of industry, an important benefit has 
resulted to all employed in both pursuits. In the 
progress of improvement, the agriculturists ob- 
tained in exchange for the same quantity of the 
produce of the soil an increased quantity of ma- 
nufiictures. In like manner the manu&cturers, 
after allotting a sufficiency of the produce of their 
industry to procure those necessaries of life which 
they required, were further enabled to consume a 
greater portion than formerly of the produce of the 
labour of each other. Considered in another point 
of view, the improvements in manufactures have 
led to others in agriculture : a few enterprising 
men who are successful in one pursuit, will com- 
monly excite a general emulation among the other 
members of society, and consequently all branches 
of industry receive an impulse which is attended 
with the most beneficial results to the community. 

It would appear that the division of labour 
can be introduced in some degree into the prac- 
tice of agriculture, and that even in it the ef- 
fects of the want of a due distribution of employ- 
ments are evident to the accurate observer. In 
Mr. Jacob's work, before mentioned, as treating 
of the agricultiu'e of Germany, &c. he states, wh^ 
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writing collectively of the three Westphalian pro- 
vinces of Prussia and the bishopric of Osnaburgh, 
that the far greater part of them is divided into 
small farms, the occupiers of which reside toge-- 
therin considerable villages ; the medium extent of 
the farms does not exceed, if it reaches to so mnch 
as forty acres. " In such a state of things the 
** division of labour can scarcely take place, and 
^* the labour be all productively applied. There are 
^' many seasons when such farms can afford no occu* 
** pation to those who are established upon them, 
** their neighbours bein!^; in the same state : as no 
** employment can be obtained in any other viray, 
** much time, and consequently much labour, must 
" be thus lost.'* 

Although the division of labour may not be 
fully introduced into agriculture, or in other em- 
ployments, yet the frequent practice of any one 
peculiar kind of industry confers a facility, and a 
degree of knowledge in the performance of it, which 
is not otherwise acquired. In Russia and in the 
Netherlands the agriculturists have long been iu 
the practice of growinof flax, and of preparing it 
for a foreign market. The soil and climate of Scot- 
land are considered favourable to this especial cul- 
ture, and at the period when rents were low, and 
when other kinds of agricultural produce afforded 
no great profits to the farmers^ the society for en- 
couraging agriculture, &c. in Scotland, offered 
considerable bounties on the growth of fyiX ; yet 
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it was never cultivated on an extensive scale^ and 
now it is almost wholly abandoned. The cul- 
ture of flax has been more successfully carried on in 
Ireland 9 but not equally so as in Holland and 
Flanders. In like manner, the frequent practice of 
the heiTing fishery gave for a long time to the 
Dutch particular facilities and dexterity in the catch- 
ing and curing of herrings. Notwithstanding that 
the distance from their coasts, at which the her- 
ring fishery is carried on, must place them under 
some disadvantage, they prosecute it with more 
success than any other people. But in neither of 
the occupations above-mentioned is the division of 
labour complete. The Russian and the Belgic 
farmers cultivate other produce than flax, when a 
different cultivation promises greater advantage. 
The Dutch fishermen, too, follow other maritime oc- 
cupations^ when the season for taking herrings has 
expired. 

The South of France, and a considerable part of 
Spain and Portugal, are supposed to' be equally 
well situated for the cultivation of mulberry trees, 
for the rearing the silk worm, and for the pre- 
paration of silk, as is Italy. Owing to the long 
practice of the inhabitants of the latter country 
in this particular branch of industry, they have 
acquired a superiority, and it is from Italy that the 
rest of Europe receives its chief supplies of this 
valuable material of manufacture. In the United 
States of North America the production of silk was 
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at one time an object of g^reat attention ; but from 
want of practice, and from want of sufficient perse- 
verance to acquire knowledi*e and dexterity, the 
attempts made to rear the silkworm were wholly 
unsuccessful. In Bengal much diligence has of 
late years been used to improve the quality of the 
silk, and the result fully equals the most sanguine 
expectations. Yet there remains much to be done« 

So much dexterity is acquired by the harpooners 
who are accustomed to proceed to the whale-fisherie» 
at Greenland and Davi<i' Straits, that unless a cer- 
tain number of them be on board, it would most 
likely prove an unprosperous adventure to send a 
ship to those fisheries. In time of war, when the 
British Government has experienced the most urgent 
want of seamen, the harpooners uniformly receive 
protections from impressment, because their pre- 
sence at the fisheries is well known to be indis-< 
pensible to success. They are, however, occupied 
only a part of the year in the particular employ- 
ment where they acquire so much dexterity. 

Particular situations, also, are highly favorable to 
the improvement of the productive powers of in- 
dustry. Where coal is so abundant, and easily ob- 
tainable, that it can be purchased at small expense, 
manufactures grow up and flourish, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, with greater luxuriance than 
in districts not so cheaply supplied with this useful 
mineral. There is scarcely one of the principal 
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manufacturing districts in Great Britain, which is 
sdtuated at any great distance from abundant coal 
mines. Without a plentiful and cheap supply of 
coal, much of the machinery put into action by the 
power of steam^ could not be employed. Streams 
of water, it is true, may sometimes be directed so as 
to afford the power required for moving consider^- 
able machinery ; but their application can never be 
so extensive as that of the power of steam. The 
continued supply of water, too, is uncertain in seasons 
of g^eat drought. During the time of a deficient 
supply of water, not only would the owner of ma* 
chinery lose all advantage usually accruing froui 
its employment, but the machinery itself might 
sustain no small detriment, from not being almost 
constantly kept in action. 

Those situations which are near to Hie sea-coast» 
or to navigable rivers, will commonly be selected as 
seats of industry. All facilities of conveyance, and 
more especially the saving of expense in that by 
water, extend the market for every kind of produce. 
By saving in the expense of conveying goods to 
market, the cost price is diminished at which the 
supply can be afforded. In consequence of this 
price being lower, the capitalists and labourers, who 
provide the goods, would at first be better rewarded 
than formerly. More labour, and probably a part 
of that which became superfluous in the carrii^ 
to market, would soon be applied to the pix)duc« 
tion of goods. The quantity sent to market will 
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consequently be increased ; the price of those, in 
which the expense of carriage has been the roost 
diminished, will speedily fall to the rate which 
would afford no more than the ordinary or average 
wages and profit current in other employments: 
but as every body could in consequence obtain, in 
exchange for his power of purchasing gt>ods, a 
greater quantity of several kinds than before, the 
comforts of the whole community are extended 
accordingly. 

Improvements in the conveyance of 'goods to 
market are exactly of the same nature, and ha?e 
the same result as every other improvement in the 
productive powers of industry. Good roads, navi- 
gable rivers, and canals, are consequently of the 
greatest importance, and much extend the market 
for all national produce in their neighbourhood. 
Without natural facilities in carriage, many coun^ 
tries would have remained in a state comparatively 
uncultivated. The numerous rivers in the United 
States of North America have greatly promoted 
the cultivation of their territory. 

Some of the greatest rivers in Europe flow 
through the territories of different states, which 
sometimes place impediments to the free passage (>f 
merchandize, and the navigation is therefore of little 
utility in comparison to what would result, if the 
whole course were possessed by one government. 
The banks of the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Danube, 
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respectively belong to different sovereign pov^^ers, 
and the chief benefits of the navigation can be en- 
joyed by those countries alone where the rivers enter 
the sea. The great rivers which flow into the Baltic 
sea, from being frozen, are nearly useless for a third 
part of the year, and the benefits which would 
otherwise be derived from them, to the fertile 
countries in the neighbourhood, are greatly li- 
mited. When a river is divided near its con- 
fluence with the sea into a great number of navi- 
gable canals, like the Nile and the Ganges, or like 
the Rhine and the Maese in Holland, the advan- 
tages arising from the navigation are greatly ex- 
tended. 

There are no roads in several of the provinces of 
Brazil; and it is by means of navigable rivers alone 
that most of the productions in the interior are 
brought to the towns on the coast, as the places of 
shipment for Europe. Without the facilities of 
transport from the interior which the rivers afford, 
cultivation could not have proceeded in many dis- 
tricts far remote from the sea coast. The sugars of 
Brazil supply at present nearly the whole of the 
consumption of Portugal, and form no inconsider- 
able part of the supplies received by other markets 
on the continent of Europe. Were there no navi- 
gable rivers in Brazil, the supply of these sugars 
would certainly be far more limited ; indeed the 
great expense of land carriage might, perhaps, 
have wholly prevented the cultivation of the sugar 
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cane in that country. Upon this supposition, the 
supply of sugar would be less abundant in Europe, 
and the price somewhat higher j consequently the 
enjoyment of this convenience or luxury must have 
been placed out of the reach of many of the present 
consumers. 

The like reasoning applies to most of the other 
productions of Brazil. Several rivers in that coun- 
try are yet but imperfectly explored j some are not 
navigable from impediments of nature, which might 
be removed without difficulty ; others, from the 
banks being in possession of tribes of uncivilized 
Indians. The inattention of the Brazilian govern- 
ment to facilitate inland navigation is equally mani- 
fest and reprehensible. 

As the liberal reward of labour contributes 
to increase the market for its various produc- 
tions, so it encourages workmen to greater acti- 
vity, and stimulates them generally to augment the 
produce of their industry. As stated in the last 
chapter, this liberal reward often increases diligence; 
it may further be affirmed that it promotes dex- 
terity, and makes workmen more desirous of invent- 
ing every kind of machinery that will add to the 
productive powers of labour. 

The extension of knowledge^ by making work- 
men better acquainted with the nature of their par- 
ticular occupations, and with the true causes of many 
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different effects that are every day evident, also 
facilitates the invention of machinery for abridg- 
ing labour, as well a's for improving the quality 
of its produce. . In another point of view the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is highly beneficial to work- 
men, as it will induce them to apply their wages to 
rational purposes, rather than to squander them 
away in a mnnner which occasions subsequent re- 
gret.^ From misappropriation, high wages prove 
sometimes not a benefit, but rather an occasion of 
misfortune to the labourer. 

The extension of knowledge, and an increased 
activity, have produced effects most conspicuous in 
navigation; Voyages to the mdst distant countries, 
which were formerly regarded with admiration, are 
now of common occurrence. The coasting trade 
is equally improved, although the improvements 
may not be so obvious to the notice of the public. 
A badly navigated vessel, and but ill provided with 
maritime stores, would, about 'fifty years ago, make 
two voyages annually from a port on the eastern 
coast of Scotland to London, and return : now, a 
well-appointed smack will easily make twelve, and 
in some years fifteen or sixteen of these voyages. 
The shipmasters tdo become as it were, perfect 
pilots on the coast where they are continually 
passing, and consequently the navigation is now 
conducted with greater safety than heretofore. 

It is further to be observed, that where theindus- 
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trious members of the community are kept in a 
state of great dependence, they do not exert them- 
selves with the same degree of energy, as where 
they are more free from controul or subjection. In 
villages and small towns, where the industrious 
occasionally depend for employment upon the cus- 
tom, or upon the caprice of a few great families, 
it may be seen that they are more occupied in minis- 
tering to the pride of others, than in improving 
their own business. Even in countries where the 
right of property is seldom or never invaded^ yet if 
the sovereign power be without controul, there is 
wanting that energy in the people, and that enter- 
prize in their pursuits, which distinguish the abodes 
of freed<»n, and animate industry in the improve- 
ment of its productive pow^rs^ 
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ON CURRENCY IN GENERAL, AND PARTICU- 
LARLY ON COIN. 



When mankind began to follow different occu- 
pations, and had made some progress in supplying 
reciprocally each other's wants, they must have 
found it extremely inconvenient to effect directly 
by barter the exchange of one kind of goods for 
another. A great deal of time must have been 
lost in finding out the parties who wished to dispose 
of the commodities required, and who were also 
willing to receive in exchange what the intended 
purchasers had to offer. A great deal more time 
would be lost in settling the total quantity of one 
of the commodities to be given or received, and the 
proportionate value which they bor'e to each other. 
The division of labour could scarcely go on, and 
the progress of industry must necessarily have been 
greatly retarded, until some medium was dis- 
covered, by which the exchanges of the different 
productions of labour for each other might be fa- 
cilitated. 
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Even the rudest nations seem to have felt the 
want of such a medium of exchauge, and used 
various articles to supply it. In the travels of Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke, across the American con- 
tinent before noticed, they state^ that blue beads 
" are temptations which always seduce them (the 
" Indians on the river Columbia,) to part with 
*' their most valuable effects. Indeed, if the ex- 
" ample of civilized life did not completely vindi- 
" cate their choice, we might well wonder at their 
^' infatuated attachment to a bauble in itself so 
" worthless. Yet these beads are quite as reason* 
^^ able objects of research as the precious metals^ 
'^ since they are at once beautiful ornaments of the 
" person, and the great circulating medium of 
'' trade with all the nations on the Cc^umbia/' 

When metals were once introduced to serve 
as a medium of exchange, their superior fit- 
ness for the purpose obtained for them a decided 
preference. Among rude and uncivilized nations, 
where little wealth exists, and where few exchanges 
of great value are effected, the more common metals 
were used for coin: iron at Sparta, and copper 
among the ancient Romans. These metals must 
have proved highly inconvenient as their quantity 
increased. 

Gold and silver are now in general use as a me- 

* London edition of 1814, p. 446. 
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dium of exchange among wealthy nations ; and 
for this purpose they possess great advantages over 
all other commodities. These two metals are kept 
with little loss ; they can be divided into small por- 
tions with facility, and these may again be reunited 
without suffering scarcely any diminution of weight. 
As neither time nor the atmosphere makes atiy dif- 
ference in their quality, and as neither moisture nor 
an ordinary temperature causes any detriment to 
them, the oldest and the new metal last e^tratited 
from the mine are equally valuable ; the weight of 
any one portion of either of them is copsequetitly 
an exact measure of the value of all other quairtities 
of the same metal, at the same time, and in the same 
place. The hardness likewise of gold and silver, 
especially when united to certain alloys, is sufficient 
to resist a considerable degree of friction, and tlius 
tiiey become suitable for constmit and rapid cir- 
culation. Being of great value in proportion to 
dieir bulk, gold and silver afford no small fitcility to 
the owners of concealing much property in times of 
commotion and violence ; they can likewise convey 
away their property in secrecy with less risk of 
detection, than could be accomplished by means of 
almost any other commodity. All civilized nations 
having adopted these precious metals as a medium 
of exchange, their general currency promotes, in an 
advanced state of society, mutual intercourse and 
trade. 

Gold and silver are not so scarce^ nor of so en- 
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banced a value, as to render it necessary, in using 
tbem for the exchapge of QmaU portions of mer- 
chandize, to employ so very minute quantities as to 
be nearly .imperceptible to the senses ; neither are 
they^ on the other band, so common as to make it 
requisite to convey an inconvenient weight of them 
when transferring a moderate value. It is, indeed, 
possible that in some centuries hence, they, may be 
subject to this inconvenience, were new and mueh 
more abundant mines of these metals discovered. 
Then gold, might be required, for the like purposes 
of exchange as silver serves at present^ and. silver 
might become common in exchanging the smallest 
values, for which copper is now employed. These 
are not probable events ; for if very fertile mines. of 
either metal were discov^ed, or were the present 
mii^es to yield far more abundantly, it would soon 
be found, that owing to the increased quantity of 
the metal, its value had so much diminishedfas to 
render the produce of the least fertile mines no 
longer equal to the expenses of working them. 
Upon the reduction in. value of the precious metals 
in the sixteenth century, which ensued after the 
unusual supplies obtained from the mines of Ame- 
rica, the greater part of those in Europe were 
abandoned. A further considerable increase of the 
annual supply would have a similar effect upon the 
least productive miqes of the known world. Thus 
the total increase of quantity, in consequence of 
any discovery of richer veins of the precious metals, 
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might not prove so great, as on first thought may 
generally be imagined, because the supplies pro- 
ceeding from new sources would put an end to 
the employment of much of that labour, which is 
now directed to the working of mines that are pro- 
ductive. 

In civilized societies, every one possessing any 
portion of wealth becomes a purchaser and a seller 
by turns of the circulating medium j all give a 
value for it, and again part with it in exchange for 
another value. There is scarcely an individual in 
such communities, who is not obliged in supplying 
his daily wants to make use either of coin, or of 
paper currency, purporting to be the representative 
of coin. It is from possessing a circulating me- 
dium, that men are assured of the means of pur- 
chasing those vendible objects which they require 
from necessity, or desire to obtain for the sake of 
enjoyment. From this universal and frequent use of 
the general medium of exchange, it became almost 
indispensible that fixed portions of the precious 
metals, of an acknowledged degree, of fineness, 
should always be ready to purchase what was im- 
mediately required. It would be extremely incon- 
venient, and nearly impracticable, on every occa- 
sion when a trifling supply of any thing was 
wanted, that the metals to be given for it should be 
weighed and assayed. From their being ready in a 
state of coin, this inconvenience is superseded, as 
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by meiins of a stamp covering both sides of the 
piece, and its edges also, an effectual certificate of 
the weight and the fineness is afforded. 

Gold and silver vehen coined are always alloyed 
with a small quantity of some cheaper metal^ such 
as copper, but the metal used as an alloy is consi- 
dered of no value in the coin. If the inferior 
were to be separated from the more precious metal, 
the operation of separating the two would in most 
coins be quite as expensive, as is the value of the 
small portion of the common metal which could be 
recovered. In calculating the intrinsic value of the 
coin of any country, or the relation of different 
coins to each other, whether they be of the same 
precious metal, or whether the one be of gold, and 
the other of silver; it is necessary, in order to 
arrive at a result of tolerable exactness, that all 
should first be reduced to the standard of absolute 
purity. By the terms of fine gold, and fine silver, 
are meant these metals respectively without alloy. 

Although civilized nations have agreed to con- 
stitute gold and silver as the basis of their cir- 
culating medium, and to use them in a state of 
coin, yet almost all governments differ from one 
another, in apportioning the quantity of alloy 
which they judge most fit to be united to the pre- 
cious metals in coinage: and there prevails like- 
wise a similar difference in the relation which is 
assigned in the coins of different countries to the 
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value of the one as compared with that of the other 
precious metal. 

The weight agreed upon as the unit of reference 
for fine gold is that of twenty-four carats, and a 
carat is divided into four carat grains. For the 
British "coinage twenty-two carats of fine gold are 
melted with two carats of alloy, and the result is 
termed British standard gold. Forty-four guineas 
and a half are coined out of a pound of this 
standard gold, troy weight, and hence £3. I7s. 10^. 
constitute the mint price. To find the relation be- 
tween the value of British and any other gold coins, 
it is well to add an eleventh part to the British 
mint price, and thus to obtain the value of the fine 
gold in sterling money per ounce j then after 
weighing the other coins, and assaying them in 
order to ascertain the quantity of fine or pure gold, 
or of fine silver which they respectively contain^ the 
relation of value is readily perceived. 

The Portuguese and Brazilian gold coin of 
Joanese, when of the oldest coinage, possesses the 
same degree of fineness as the gold coins of Great 
Britain; the newest of the Joanese are nearly a 
quarter of a grain inferior to the old. Spanish 
doubloons are much inferior in fineness, having one 
carat and one grain more alloy than British standard 
gold. The Hamburguese double ducat is as much 
superior in fineness to the latter as the Spanish 
doubloons are inferior to it. The Dutch ducat is in 
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some small degree liner than the double ducat. 
Louis d'ors tod gold Napoleons are equal in fine- 
ness; both of ihem contain one grain and a half 
more alloy than the British gold coin. The East 
India gold mohurs are finer than our standard , 
whilst the pagodas are inferior to all other gold coins 
of which 1 have any iiiforniation. 

In this country the weight agreed upon as the 
unit of reference for fine silver, is that of twelve 
ounces Troyes weight, each of which is divided into 
twenty pennyweights. The degree of fineness re- 
ferred to in the commercial price of silver in bars 
Or'ingdts, is that of standard silver, which isinfe^ 
ri^r tb fine silver by eighteen pennyweights of 
alloy that it contains in the pound of twelve ounces. 
Of this standard silver is the British coin, and con- 
jgequently in every pound weight there are eleven 
ouAces and two pennyweights of fine silver with 
eighteen pelmy weights of alloy. The alloy is seven 
aild a half per cent, on the whole mass : therefore, 
as are 92^ to 100, so is fine silver to the British 
standard, and in calculating the relation between 
the British and aiiy other silver coins, both should 
be reduced to purity. 

A p6nni weight of British standard silver is now 
coined itilo sixty-six shillings, and consequently a 
p6utid Weight of fine silver, when estimated at the 
mint price of that metal, is of the value of somewhat 
diore thkh isevehty-one shillings and four pence. 
Spanish hard silver dollars are inferior in fineness 
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to our standard silver : they contain nine penny^ 
weights more of alloy, and an equal weight less of 
fine silver in the pound. These dollars circulate 
far more extensively between different coun^ 
tries than any other coin ; and are sometimes 
called Mexican dollars. The new Columbian doU 
lars are inferior in fineness to the Spanish or 
Mexican, and their circulation is extremely li- 
mited. 

The relative value of gold to silver differs consi- 
derably in the coinage of different countries ; a 
statement of some of the mint regulations will 
probably be found interesting, and may perhaps 
elucidate subsequent remarks upon the precious 
metals. In the Appendix to the Bullion Report of 
1810, when sixty-two shillings sterling were coined 
out of. a pound weight of standard silver, it appears 
that both Dr. Kelly and Mr. Bingley stated the com- 
parative valne of gold to silver in the British coin 
to be as one to 15.2096. Mr. Mushet states a rela- 
tive value differing from this^ in his examination 
before the Committee on the resumption of cash 
payments in 1819. The difference, however, is 
only in appearance. Mr. Mushet's statement of 
the relative value of the precious metals as esti- 
mated at the British Mint, is that between standard 
gold and standard silver ; whilst the statement o^ 
the two other gentlemen first named has reference 
to the relative value between fine gold and fine 
silver in the British coins. As the quantity of alloy 
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in standard gold is equal to eight and a third, and 
in standard silver is only seven and a half parts in 
the hundred; the relative value of the metals when 
of standard fineness does not furnish the means of 
an exact comparison. In the new coinage of silver, 
the relative value of that metal to gold is much 
altered, and the value of silver greatly over rated. 
By coining a pound of standard silver into sixty-six 
shillings, the proportion of fine silver to fine gold 
is now fixed at the British Mint nearly as 14.288 
to one. On assigning this new relative value, the 
government took the silver coinage wholly into its 
own hands, and no longer permits individuals, upon 
sending silver to the mint, to receive back the same 
v^eight in coin, as continues to be the rule in regard 
to gold. 

At Amsterdam the relative value between gold 
and silver, although fixed at the Mint, is not de- 
termined by law, and the value of the former metal 
varies much in the market, as well when in coin as 
in bullion. In the Appendix to the Bullion Report 
of 1810, Dr. Kelly states the proportion in the Mint 
to be nearly as one to fourteen and two-fifths, upon 
a supposition that the gold ducat was worth five 
guilders and five stivers. It appears from the exa- 
mination of Mr. Abraham Goldsmid, related in the 
same Appendix, that for twenty years prior to 
1810, gold had not been so low in price as what 
was considered its par with silver. At Hamburgh, 
> the price of gold, measured by silver money as at 
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Amsterdam, fluctuates in like manner. In the other 
principal trading cities on the Continent of Europe, 
the relative value of the two precious metals difiers 
much, and there is scarcely any one government 
which has assigned to them the same relative value 
that obtains in another country. 

In the coinage of some nations there does not 
seem to be any regular system, as well in regard to 
the relative value of the coins of difierent metals^ as 
also in the relative weight which coins of the same 
metal bear to each other in proportion to the vaiu^ 
assigned to them by law. The gold coin of six mil 
four hundred reis, better known in this country by 
the name of Joanese (corruption of Johannes), than 
by its more correct one of meya dobra, is common 
to Portugal and Brazil. The other gold and all. 
the silver coins in the two countries respectively, 
have long been difterent in value and in denomi- 
nation. Most of the other gold coins in Brazil are 
of the same fineness as the meya dobra, but difl^er in 
the proportionate weight, which, according to their 
legal value, they ought to possess. Five meyas 
dobras amount in the legal currency to thirty- 
two milreis; consequently eight gold pieces pf the 
Brazilian coin of four milreis each, which are of the 
same fineness^ as the first, should be of equal 

* The pieces of four milreis are about a quarter per cent, or 
one part in four hundred inferior to the joanese ; a difference tpo 
small for notice here. 
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weighty but the last eight actually weigh about 
eleven per cent less than the first five pieces. Prior 
to the emigration of the court of Portugal in 1807 
to its transatlantic dominions, the commercial in- 
tercourse of most of the ^several ports of Brazil with 
each other was of rather unfrequent occurrence, and 
whilst gold in dust and in bars was sent from Rio 
de Janeiro to Portugal, the gold coins of meya 
dobra constituted a common remittance from Por- 
tugal to the northern ports of Brazil. The far 
greater part of the gold coins then circulating in the 
latter country, consisted of those which possessed 
the greatest proportionate weight, and they sup- 
ported the value of the others which were of the 
least. 

In like manner when silver tokens were issued 
by the Bank of England, the weights of the difierent 
denominations of the British silver currency bore no 
determinate relation to each other. 

The Brazilian silver coins^ at the period of the 
emigration of the Portuguese court, consisted of 
eight denominations; viz. pieces of one and two 
petacas, of half and quarter petacas ; of six testoefis, 
and of pieces equal to half, quarter, and eight parts 
of the last amount. Two more silver coins were 
afterwards introduced into the Brazilian currency, 
namely, the Spanish dollar, and the same recoined 
in Brazil, and circulated ais of the value of three 
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petacas. Their introduction was brought about in 
the following manner. 

About, the middle of 1808 the prices of cotton and 
tobacco began to advance in the English market, 
on account of the diflferences between the British 
Government and that of the United States of North 
America. In consequence of the advance which had 
taken place, and in expectation of a greater rise of 
prices, several merchants made great eflforts about 
the end of that year, and also in 1810, to import 
large supplies of these articles of produce, and more 
particularly of cotton, from Brazil. But as the 
markets in the latter country were completely over- 
stocked with British manufactures, it became diffi- 
cult to provide funds in the northern provinces of 
Brazil, where the supplies of cotton and tobacco 
were almost wholly to be purchased. At that period, 
when the commerce of the country had so recently 
been opened to all friendly nations, there were 
practicable, at the northern ports, few qr none of 
those operations in bills of exchange, which an in- 
creased extent of trade has since rendered com- 
mon. In order, therefore, to effect the purchase of 
produce without first suffering much loss by the sale 
of European goods, it was then necessary to send 
specie from Europe. One mode adopted was to 
transmit the coins of meya dobra^ which could only 
be obtained from Portugal. There appeared many 
purchasers of them in the London market, for the 
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purpose of exportation to Brazil. They were sent 
chiefly from England, and in vessels chartered to 
bring back the produce to be purchased with the 
specie so remitted. Owing to the high price of gold 
as estimated in bank-notes, the remittance of meyas 
dobras appeared to be rather disadvantageous, and 
the quantity wanted could not always be immediately 
obtained. To those persons who desired to adventure, 
all delay was of much detriment, for every gradual 
rise in the price of cotton in England caused a more 
than corresponding advance in Braeil. Many con- 
sidered silver to be proportionately cheaper in the 
bullion market than gold ; and in order likewise to 
avoid delay, they had recourse to the mission of 
Spanish dollars. These were sufficiently well known 
in the southern part of Brazil, contiguous to the 
river of Plate, but till then they had rarely been 
seen among the planters who resided in the northern 
provinces. At first the dollars were received in 
payment among the merchants at the rate of seven 
hundred and fifty reis each piece ; afterwards the 
value speedily declined, and in some of the ports 
was for a short time so low as six hundred and forty 
reis each, or equal only to the silver two petaca coin, 
far inferior in weight and a little in fineness. Some 
of the natives regarded the dollars with distrust, 
thinking from the quantity arriving that they 
might not be genuine, and at last a general disincli- 
nation prevailed to receive the dollars, the mer- 
chants fearing that they would not be available as 
currency, in the possible event of the produce of the 

H 
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country becoming in still greater demand. At 
Bahia, which, in reference to tlie situation of the 
capital of Brazil, is considered one of the northerii 
ports, the difficulty of giving currency to the dol- 
lars, at a value corresponding to that of Bra- 
zilian silver coin, was in a great degree removed 
by their recoinage at the mint into pieces of one 
and two petacas; but in the other nofthern ports 
no such m^ans of recoinage existed. Under these 
cir(*umstances the government at Rio de Janeiro 
judiciously interfered, by passing a law which de- 
clared Spanish dollars to be legal payment at the 
rate of seven hundred and fifty reis each piece. 

A considerable change took place afterwards: 
the prices of Brazilian produce underwent a great 
decline in the European m^rk^ts j and becom- 
ing in consequence an unfavourable mode fOr 
remitting the proceeds of such Bi'itish goods as 
were sold, specie came to be the most desirable 
object to send home to the owiiers. Relatively to 
the value of other coins, the meya dobra Was the 
heaviest gold ; and the Spanish dollar was the 
cheapest silver coin : accordingly they were mtich 
preferred before all others {6v lihipment. The first 
became more scarce^ and the price of the last ad- 
vanced to eight hundred feis, or a fifteenth part 
above the value at which it had previously been de- 
clared a legal payment. Some considerable time 
dfter passing the kw which gave currency to the 
Spariish dbllars nt a, flx^d ratfe, the Portuguese 
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goyernment at Riode Janeiro collected a quantity, 
which were for the most part purchased at eigbt 
hundred r^s. It then thought proper to put a new 
stamp upon the same coins, calling them^ after 
having received the new impression, three-petaca 
pieces. These the government issued at nine hun- 
dred and sixty reis each, and thus paid its creditors 
one-sixth less value in silver than they were justly 
entitled to receive. The market value of the com- 
mon Spanish dollar immediately advanced further, 
and it was soon afterwards current at the same rate 
as those which were restamped. The gold cx>in of 
meya dobra was no longer obtainable, except on 
payment of a premium. 

It appears unnecessary to fatigue the reader with 
a continuance of minute detail, in stating the fur- 
ther depreciation of the Brazilian currency. Some 
of the provincial governments winked at the manu- 
facture and the importation of false copper coins, 
until the amount in circulation was so far extended 
that no payments, however large, were made in 
any other mode. Other provinces have suffered 
and are still suffering from excessive issues of 
paper currency . These kind^ of circulating medium 
were greatly augmented during the progress of the 
revolutionary war with the Portuguese. After- 
wards, the great expenses of theunfoi^tunate contest 
with Buenos Ayres led to a further increase of the 
calamity. Whilst such a system prevails there can 
be ^no security for property ; its value becomes quite 
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undetermined, and consequently the acquisition of 
national wealth must be much impeded. In a 
country like Brazil possessing numerous advan- 
tages, and well calculated to make rapid progress 
in the career of prosperity, foreign capitalists would 
no doubt be well inclined to employ a part of their 
wealth, from, the expectation of adequate emolu- 
ment. Were the measures of Government judicious, 
the owners of foreign capital would not experience 
disappointment ; they might even benefit so much 
beyond their hopes, as to occasion annually a greater 
portion of wealth to be similarly employed. But 
excluding remarks of a different nature as foreign 
to the subject, it may be observed that whilst the 
currency is constantly exposed to fluctuations in 
value so excessive, and so rapid, as to cause great 
loss to individuals, without allowing the most prudent 
to escape; the emigration of foreign capital to 
Brazil becomes prohibited by every principle of 
prudence. 

In several countries, the government gives a pre- 
ference to gold or to silver as the standard metal, or 
that which it considers the least variable in value, 
and in this species of coin the great payments are 
commonly made. Gold is the standard metal in 
the British coinage : silver coins are only subsidiary. 
Much argument has arisen whether gold or silver 
should be preferred as the standard metalj or whe- 
ther both should be permitted to circulate in coin 
simultaneously, and without limit of quantity. The 
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circulation of the two precious metals in coin at 
fixed rates, simultaneously, and to any extent, could 
be attended with no inconvenience, so long as their 
relative value to each other remained the same, or 
nearly the same, in the coin as in the bullion market. 
But when their relative value in coin differed 
much from that in the market, then, provided the 
particular coin which was overvalued at the mint 
continued to be a legal tender to any extent, all 
payments would be made in it, because it must be 
cheapest. 

The relative value of gold and silver in the Bri- 
tish coinage is very different from their relative 
value in bullion, and were there no limit to the 
quantity of silver coin issued, nor to its amount in 
constituting a legal tender, all payments would be 
made in silver alone, since gold coin would then 
obtain a premium. In this country the two metals 
in coin circulate at fixed rates simultaneously, but 
it is because the quantity of silver coin put into 
circulation, and more especially because the amount 
of that coin as a legal tender of payment, are both 
restricted by government. Were there no such re- 
strictions, the whole circulation of metallic currency 
would soon consist of silver coin alone, and the 
rates of exchange with foreign countries would be 
regulated according to its value in the bullion 
market. The gold coin, being by far the mo^t valu- 
able in that market, would be purchased even at 
a premium, for the purpose of melting, or of ex- 
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portation to foreign cotintrie*. There it could 
purchase more goods tlian a corresponding value of 
silver, as that value is estimated in the Brkish 
Coinage, for gold, as before stated, is of a greater 
proportionate value in the bullion market. By 
limiting the issue of silver coin, and the amount 
constituting a legal tender, it is rendered subsidiary 
to gold coin, and gold is accordingly established as 
the standard metal. 

Owing to the degraded state of the silver coin in 
the early part of the reign of William III. a guinea 
exchanged for thirty shillings j or, in other words, 
the extent of the degradation of the silver coin 
being estimated at a medium rate, the relative 
value of the gold and silver coins was regulated by 
the price of the metals in the bullion market. After 
the great recoinage of silver in that reign, the 
guinea was declared to be current for twenty-two 
shillings, and at this rate silver was undervalued 
in the coinage in proportion to gold. As there ex- 
isted no limitation in the amount of gold coin 
which constituted a legal tender, all payments 
were made in it, because it was proportionately 
cheaper than silver ; consequently silver coin be- 
came in a certain degree superfluous, and as no 
smalt profit accrued either from melting it to sell as 
bullion, or from its exportation, a very great quan- 
tity of the new coin altogether disappeared. To 
obtain the new silver coin, a premium of about two 
and a quarter per cent, was paid above its legal 
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value ; for although the royal prodamation had de- 
clared a guinea to be equal to twenty-two shillings, 
yet the possessor of twenty-one shillings and six- 
pence could readily obtain for them a guinea in ex- 
change. Considering a guinea as equal to twenty- 
one shillings and sixpence only, silver coin was 
even thus undervalued in proportion to gold about 
four and a half per cent, as compared with the prices 
of the metals iiji bullion. But the melting of coin 
and resale of the silver, as well as the exportation 
of the coin being both prohibited, there was some 
small risk attendant on the operations. The ex- 
portation of all commodities, whether bullion, coin, 
or otherwise, necessarily causes an expense of 
freight and in»irance. Probably four and a half 
per cent, was no more than equivalent to the risk 
and expense of exporting silver coin, or the bullion 
obtained from melting it, and at the same time to 
aflford a small profit to the adventurers. They 
could therefore give no more than two and a quarter 
per cent, premium above the legal prices, in order 
to obtain silver in coin. When government after- 
wards reduced the value of the guinea to twenty- 
one shillings, the melting and the exportation of 
silver coin ceased, because it was then no longer 
undervalued in the currency so much as to com- 
pensate for the risk and expen3e of such operations. 

The first Earl of Liverpool, who published a book 
upon coins that is held in high repute, had the 
principal superintendance of a new copper coinage. 
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It was issued to the public about 1 798. Owing to 
the depreciation of the currency soon afterwards, 
from the excessive issues of bank notes, the price of 
copper, as well as of almost all other goods, ad- 
vanced. The new coin was prepared at a value 
corresponding to the market price of the metal ; con- 
sequently, as soon as that market price advanced, 
the value of copper was underrated in the currency. 
A profit therefore resulted to such persons as thought 
proper to reduce the copper coins to that state in 
which the metal could readily be sold in the market, 
and they speedily disappeared. 

They who approve of the present regulations for 
the British coinage, consider that gold ought to be 
preferred as the standard metal^ because new and 
more abundant mines of silver are more frequently 
discovered than others of gold ; consequently there 
appears a smaller probability of any great reduc- 
tion in the value of the present standard metal, 
than if silver were adopted. Since 1760, and more 
especially since 1780, the annual supplies of silver 
from Spanish America were far more abundant than 
in antecedent periods, until the revolution in those 
countries suspended the working of many of the 
mines. On the other hand, the supplies of gold, 
which were formerly furnished to the bullion 
markets in Europe, appear to have greatly dimi- 
nished since the middle of the last century. In 
this state of thingps silver became gradually cheaper 
when compared wiih gold. And all the gold coin 
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in this country had probably been exported long 
before the restriction on cash payments by the Bank 
of England, whilst silver would have become the 
only coin in circulation, were it not that parliament 
enacted a law in good time to meet the incipient 
change in the relative value of the two metals. By 
the 14th of Geo. III. rendered perpetual by an act 
of the 39th* of the same reign, a legal tender in 
silver coin was disallowed beyond the value of 
twenty-five pounds. Gold was therefore rendered 
necessary for the internal commerce of the kingdom, 
and its exportation to any great extent was effectu- 
ally prohibited, until the Bank restriction act safely 
permitted the issues of notes to any extent. These 
becoming excessive caused gold to be so much un- 
dervalued in currency, compared with its value in 
bullion, that the high profit obtainable on exporta- 
tion of gold coin overcame every minor risk and in- 
convenience. By a late act of parliament, passed 
at the time of altering the weight of the silver coins, 
they are disallowed as a legal tender beyond the 
amount of forty shillings. 

Some persons advocate the propriety of permit- 
ting gold and silver coins to circulate without any 
limitations. They affirm that a few individuals of 
great wealth might purchase as much of the gold 
circulating in Europe, as would cause serious em- 
barrassment to the traders in Great Britain, were 
circumstances to recur similar to those of the panic 
of 1826. Of this there is great doubt, fiut the 
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simultaneous circulation of both ccnns^ without limit 
of quantity at fixed rates, i^ liable to objections of 
no small importance. 

The public attention is applied with far greater 
eagerness in the present times, than it was at any 
former period, to the discovery of n.ew mines oi the 
precious metuki, and to the more efficient working 
of mines before discovered. It is therefore no im- 
probable event, that the relative value of the pre- 
cious metals to each otber will oot long remain in 
their present proportions. And as a simultaneous 
circulation of gold and silver coins, at fixed rates 
and without limit of quantity^ could not continue, 
Bnless their relative value in the mint and in the 
" market nearly approximated, eveiy fluctuati(»x 
would lead to inquiries. The gold coin might, 
indeed, be all exported, and no inconvenience arise, 
whilst silver continued a legal tender without limit. 
But by this change silver would, in effect, be con- 
stituted the standard metal for the coinage of the 
country. Supposing that, on the contrary, the 
abundance of gold, and consequent undervalue of 
silver in the coinage, caused the exportation of silver 
coin, and its diminution in quantity, to so great an 
extent that a sufficient amount scarcely remained to 
carry on retail transactions, then the want of it 
might occasion much embarrassment in the daily 
business of a great part of the community. 

Under several of the supposed circumstances. 
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ciaestims would arise whether it was mcnre prudent 
{md equitable to reduce the quantity of one, or to 
»agment the quantity of the other metal in the 
coin ; or whether it wa» more judicious to do both 
1^ onFe and the other, to an extent which would 
again equalize the relative yalne of the metals in 
coin to tiiat which obtained in the bullion market. 
So long as investigations upon the propriety of the 
phin to be adopted were pending, and as often as 
they were tbooght to be requisite, the public mind 
would be much agitated, and the personal interests 
of all who had to pay or to receive money at dis- 
tant periods, whether for debts or annuities, would 
be brought to weigh on one or other side of the 
discussion. The coin of the precious metals is either 
the general medium of exchange, or the basis to 
which that medium has reference, and upon which 
it ought to depend. Every important change in 
the value of these metals must, therefore, occasion 
an alteration of proportionate extent in all the pe- 
cuniary transactions and arrangements of the so- 
ciety. /Were great fluctuations in the value of gold 
and silver to recur frequently, serious loss and in- 
convenience must ensue to many ; all provision for 
posterity, when stipulated for in money, is rendered 
uncertain ; commercial transactions would often be 
paralyzed, and become more hazardous than here- 
tofore. \ 

On the continent of Europe silver is generally 
held to be the standard metal, and in most of the 
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public mints gold is undervalued in the coin as 
compared with the market prices of bullion. These 
market prices are of course in reference to the 
standard metal. There being no prohibition to 
sell gold at any price, either in coin or in bullion, 
gold coins are in consequence l^old almost always for 
a premium above the mint prices, and the extent 
of the premium for gold coins is determined by the 
market price of gold in bullion. In Spain, how- 
ever, gold is said to be rather overvalued in the coin, 
and silver becomes in consequence the most profit- 
able for exportation. 

In the United States of America, the two metals 
in coin are stated to circulate simultaneously at 
fixed rates, without limitation of amount, and at 
the same time without causing apparently any great 
inconvenience. Silver dollars were some time ago 
said^ to be now and then at a premium, and this 
was attributed to an occasional demand for them 
as a remittance to the East Indies. If silver dol- 
lars are abstracted from the circulating medium of 
the United States to any great extent, it is owing, 
perhaps, to their being undervalued in the coin as 
compared with gold ; the want of them may not 
cause inconvenience, since the banks there issue 
notes of so small an amount as a dollar, and the 
paper currency is considered to extend to nine- 
tenths of the whole circulation. In other countries, 

* Mr. Williams's Evidence befere the Bullion Committe of J810. 
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where the paper currency does not constitute so 
great a proportion of the circuiatiug medium, 
and does not comprise notes of so small an 
amount, the exportation of a great part of the 
coins used for small payments would be an evil 
which urgently required a remedy from govern- 
ment. The great advantage resulting to national 
industry^ from the use of a circulating medium, is 
the increased facility which it affords in exchanging 
for each other the various commodities at market ; 
and here labour, or rather its wages, are considered 
one of the values to be exchanged. A want of the 
smaller coins, or of their substitute in paper cur- 
rency, might occasion obstructions to the exchanges 
required by the great body of the people, and to 
their serious inconvenience. 

To recapitulate the argument, it seems inex- 
pedient to permit the simultaneous circulation, at 
fixed rates, of gold and silver coins^ without limiting 
the amount of one of them. There are two modes 
in which their joint circulation may be judiciously 
regulated: the one is adopted in the British coin- 
age; the other prevails at Hamburgh and Am- 
sterdam. 

By the first of these modes gold is constituted the 
staudard metal ; by means of gold coins alone can 
all payments, exceeding forty shillings in amount 
be legally tendered, — at least to that of such excess. 
Silver is issued in coin at a far higher rate than its 
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value in bullicm ; bot as the amount of silver coins 
allowed to constitute a Jegal tender is limited to 
forty sbillings, these coins are altogether subsidiary. 
Were there no liniitation of amount for payments 
in silver coin, all would soon be made in it, provided 
ihe amount in circulation permitted. Were the 
amount of silver coin in circulation to be much 
greater than required for small payments, many 
persons would pay their larger debts in it; and 
although the law disallowed a tender for more than 
forty shillings, yet creditors would readily accept 
of more rather than defer receiving what was due. 
<jrold coins would be exported to the extent that 
their place in the currency could be supplanted by 
those of silver, because, dn comparison to this metal, 
gold is much undervalued in the British coinage. 
Under the present system of limiting the issues of 
silver coin, and the amount of it as a legal tender, 
all prices are regulated upon the basis of payments 
being made in gold. The price of silver bullion is 
thus regulated, and consequently is much 'lower 
than the value of silver in coin. Copper coins are 
also subsidiary in this country, and they are per-r 
mitted to constitute a legal lender for no greater 
sum than a shilling. Like silver, copper is much 
overvalued in the currency, and the same remarks 
apply to both coins. 

At Hamburgh and Amsterdam silver is the 
standard metal, and all payments are usually made 
in it. 'Grold coins of different countries circutate in 
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these cities, and the valtte of gold, in coin, fluc- 
tualtes as mnch as the price of gold bullion. In 
their mints gold is undervalued, as compared with 
the market prii^ ; but there exists no prohibition to 
sell gold coins at a premium beyond the Talne in 
coini^e. They nniformly bear a premium, and 
unless the receiver of a deibt agrees to allow the 
same premium for gold in coin, as can readily be 
obtained in the market, the payer will, for his own 
interest, discharge the obligation in silver alone^ 
for there exists no obligation to pay in gold. It is 
common at Hamburgh to stipulate that payments 
be made in bank money, which means an order 
upon the bank to transfer or deliver a certain 
weight of silver, of a determinate fineness. Were 
there any law in those cities to prohibit the sale of 
gold coins for more than the mint price, they 
would be exported. Bills, or commodities for their 
value, would be purchased in other countries to 
send to Hamburgh and Amsterdam. The rates of 
exchange at which bills upon both cities are pur- 
chased in other countries, and the prices at which 
goods sent there are sold, must be regulated upon 
the basis of payment for each respectively being 
made in silver. It is superfluous to add that the 
cheaper the medium in which payment is made, 
the greater will be the amount of it that is agreed 
to be given. 

There appears to exist no well founded objection 
to the simultaneous circulation of both gold and 
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silver in coin, without limitation of quantity, pro- 
vided the value of one of these metals be not fixed 
by law as bearing a relative value to the other. 
And as all classes of the community require to use 
silver for the constant supply of their daily wants, 
the metal, of which the value is undetermined, 
should, for convenience sake, be gold. 

The Russian government has of late years issued 
some coins of platina, but the example does not ap- 
pear likely to be followed in other countries. 
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ON PAPER CURRENCY. 



Paper circulation consists of written promises to 
pay a fixed sfum of currency, either on demand, or 
at a future time. These promises are issued chiefly 
by individuals or banking companies, for their pri- 
vate account, but likewise by several of the Euro- 
pean governments. When such obligations are 
payable on demand, and pass freely in exchanges 
from one individual to another, or when payable at 
a future period they are put into circulation, then 
they become substitutes for coin, and the term paper 
currency is applied to them with propriety. Of 
this description are bills of exchange, bearing the 
signature of some person or company in approved 
credit ; bank notes, the paper issues of the gt>- 
vernments of Russia, Portugal, &c. But when 
similar promises are payable at a time to come, and 
lie dormant, they cannot be considered as paper cur- 
rency; they occupy in such cases a part of the na^ 
tional capital lent at interest. Of the latter class 
are bills of exchange, which the holders do not 
wish, or are perhaps unable to circulate, as also 
the exchequer bills of Great Britain, and the like. 
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When two countries engage in active commerce 
with one another, it will follow, that in each re- 
spectively there are some persons indebted to mer- 
chants in the other country ; at the same time that 
other individuals, neighbours to the first, have pro- 
perty to receive from abroad. In lieu of adopting 
the operose and expensive mode of settling their ac- 
counts, by some parties sending specie to their 
foreign correspondents, whilst others of their fellow 
citizens received specie back; the debtors prefer 
the more economical plan of purchasing an order 
for delivery of the specie or coin which, their neigh- 
bours, the creditors, are entitled to receive from the 
foreign country ; and this order is sent in place of 
the different kijid of payment which the debtors 
would otherwise have remitted. Orders of this 
nature are bills of exchange, and form a paper cur- 
rency between nations^ which supersedes the use of 
much gold and silver that would be necessary 
in commerce, were its payments made by the 
precious metals ^one. Any balances whic^i arise 
upon the sum of payments, are settled either 
by th^ piission of specie, pr in some other less 
direct mode. The balance between two coun- 
tries in Europe is generally settled by bills upon a 
third : thus a balance due from the Hanseatic towns 
to England is partly liquidated by bills upon 
Portugal and Spain, which are sent to London for 
sale. 

Inland bills of exchange are drawn in one dis- 
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trict upon persons resident in the same, or in 
another part of the same country; when circu- 
lating freely they also supersede the use of coin, 
which would otherwise be necessary in the exchange 
of commodities. A great part of the circulation of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and the neighbourhood, con- 
sists of inland bills of exchange. The signature of 
some persons of acknowledged credit upon these 
bills is considered indispensible, before they can 
obtain general currency. 

Bills of exchange drawn from foreign places, as 
well as those of the country where payable, be- 
come due, for the most part, at a period more re- 
mote than would have sufficed for the transmission 
of gold or silver. So long as these bills pass freely 
in circulation, they supersede the necessity of pther 
currency; but when the bills lie dormant, or when 
their circulation is impeded from doubts of pay- 
ment, or from any general disinclination to receive 
bills as currency, the value invested in them is sup- 
plied from the national capital. 

Notes issued by bankers, payable on demand, are 
of yet far more general circulation in this countiy, 
and have in an especial degree superseded the use of 
coin. They are better known by the appellation of 
paper currency than any other kind of it. 

In Russia the government paper currency con- 
stitutes the medium by which almost all payments 
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are made. According to the law of Portugal half 
of all payments may be made in the paper currency 
issued by goverament, when there exists no express 
agreement to the contrary. 

The use of paper currency, when properly regu- 
lated, must be attended with national advantage* 
By its substitution for coin, a very cheap medium of 
circulation is made use of in lieu of an expensive 
one. Were paper currency introduced only in pro- 
portion to the increase of commodities to be circu- 
lated, the expense is saved which had otherwise 
been necessary to provide a greater supply of the 
precious metals. If these were already in sufficient 
abundance as currency, when compared with the 
' value of the commodities to be exchanged, then the 
coin, which became superfluous from the introduc- 
tion or extension of paper circulation, might ad- 
vantageously be exported, because there would be 
brought back in exchange for it another kind of 
property to be employed by the owners with greater 
profit than what was sent away. If nothing could 
be brought back which yielded greater profit, then 
the coin will remain in the country ; for without 
a prospect of advantage nobody would take the 
trouble, and incur the expense attendant on the ex- 
portation. From exporting what is superfluous, 
and bringing back in return for the coin a property 
which can be more profitably employed, a national 
benefit accrues. Let it be supposed that the whole 
coin circulating in the kingdom amounted to fifty 
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millions sterling, and that from extensive issues of 
paper currency, thirty of these millions became su- 
perfluous and were exported; the profit resulting 
from the capital received in return, and the saving 
in wear of the coin sent away, constitute national 
advantages. All coin that is exported will natu- 
rally be sent to the countries from whence the most 
profitable returns can be obtained. 

( The general use of paper currency, as lately and 
even as now regulated, is not however without 
some disadvantages. Those of the greatest impor* 
tance proceed from the occasional inability of the 
issuers of it to fulfil their engagements ; and from 
its being sometimes too much extended, and at 
other times too suddenly contracted in amount, so as 
to render the real value of payments stipulated to be 
made at distant periods quite uncertain. 

From llie non-payment of bills of exchange, in- 
dividuals will now and then sustain much loss, yet 
the extent of the evil is seldom so great as to affect 
the public welfare. It must also be presumed that 
parties, who usually take bills of exchange as pay- 
ment in the ordinary course of trade, calculate upon 
occasional loss, and regulate prices accordingly. 
The non-payment of bank notes, when the sum is 
large, sometimes becomes a public calamity, because 
the actual loss is now and then augmented by that 
general want of confidence which paralizes indus- 
try. It will therefore be of much importance to 
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inquire whether the restraints ^on banking have 
diminished the security to the public, and whether 
the suppression of the small note circulation ws^s 
as judicious as it was certainly well intended* 

It may almost be affirmed that the system, upon 
which the issues of bank notes have been regulated 
in England, affords less security to the public^ than 
any other that could well be devised. About 120 
years ago a law was passed, which conferred an ex- 
clusive privilege on the Bank of England, by enact- 
ing that no other company, consisting of more than 
six partners, should be permitted to issue promissory 
notes in this part of the country. The object of 
the Bank, in requiring this exclusive privilege, 
could be no other than to prevent any rival com- 
pany from being formed, which might possess funds 
sufficient to sustain a competition in business. The 
consequence was to limit the number of establish- 
ments that could unquestionably withstand all those 
sudden demands, to which, from the nature of their 
business, bankers are especially exposed. 

Companies with numerous partners, and well 
known to be opulent, must enjoy the best credit, 
and are far less likely to experience sudden demands 
for mafiy large payments, than individuals or small 
companies acting as bankers. An extensive com- 
pany, with proportionate funds, will usually employ 
a part of them in many different ways ; and on 
urgent occasions it can readily make use of several 
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of its resources/ When well conducted, not only 
could it then avail itself of the common reserve 
fund of bankers, but a portion of the bills discounted 
in the course of business would daily fall due : if 
necessary, any government stock, which it possessed 
by way of precaution, might be sold, and balances 
in the hands of agents, or private loans on security, 
could gradually be diminished. A small company, 
with more limited capital, may have the whole, or 
nearly the whole, employed in one mode alone. Sup- 
posing that it were in the discount of bills, and that 
a few of its principal customers fell into discredit ; 
the company could not, perhaps, make its' resources 
available on the instant when required, and a brief 
pressure might cause its ruin. The small company 
might be ruined from particular distrust in its sol- 
vency, although unfounded, or from any general 
panic arising to place similar establishments in dis- 
credit. Were ten or twelve of the small companies 
united, they would constitute one on an extended 
scale, which, from its known capital, could be little 
exposed to sudden demands, and consequently could 
carry on business with [more profit to itself, and 
with' greater security to the public than when 
divided. 

Notwithstanding the existence of a law in favour 
of the Bank of England^ which effectually tended 
to weaken the stability of all other banks issuing 
notei^, great surprise and even indignation have 
been expressed, that bankers are not at all times 
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fully enabled to meet the sadden demands, which 
in a period of general distress will sometimes be 
made to a great extent. Several of the country 
banks suffered as victims to the impolitic system of 
the restriction upon cash payments by the Bank of 
England, or rather on its removal. Others at a 
later period did not immediately foresee, that the 
failure and insolvency of some of the banks, at a 
time when the editors of newspapers were in want 
of subjects to excite public attention, would become 
a matter for discussion day after day, until con- 
fidence in the stability of almost all the country 
banks was destroyed. Many persons ventured in- 
considerately to bestow disgraceful appellations upon 
the country bankers who failed in the last period 
of general distress; even those, who have since 
made payment in full of all just claims of their 
creditors, did not escape the general opprobrium. 
The public ought rather to be surprised, that so 
many bankers were enabled to fulfil their engage- 
ments, and that temporary suspensions of payment 
were not more numerous. When members of the 
legislature ridicule the degree of credit given to the 
notes of bankers with insufficient property, they 
would do well to recollect that the error of their 
predecessors, in consenting to a law which pre- 
vented the formation of banking establishments of 
great opulence, was the true cause of the credit 
bestowed upon the undeserving. 

Had no law existed restricting the number of 
partners, banking companies would have been 
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formed by many wealthy individaals united, and 
with capitals so extensive as to g^ve confidence to 
the most timid of the holders of their notes. If 
there existed no probability of the formation of such 
companies, then the Bank of England would never 
have required their prohibition, for it could not be 
with any other companies than those now described, 
that the national bank contemplated serious com- 
petition. With banking companies possessing large 
capitals, and enjoying public confidence, others of 
moderate property could not successfully contend 
either in the metropolis, or in the country, more 
especially in regard to the issuing of notes. The 
profit derived from these issues necessarily depends 
upon the time during which the notes continue in 
circulation, and it is manifest that every body 
prefers to retain the notes of a bank of undoubted 
property, and claims payment of what are issued by 
another bank in secondary credit. Payment in cash 
being speedily demanded for the latter description 
of notes, and their circulation continuing for a short 
time only, they would afford no profit. But as the 
exclusive privilege of the Bank of England forbade 
the formation of other banks with more than six 
partners, and consequently allowed only those with 
moderate capitals and credit; some possessed of 
little or no property were established in different 
parts of the kingdom. No other banking accom- 
modation existing perhaps in the neighbourhood, 
their notes gradually acquired an extensive cur- 
rency. A few of these establishments gained con- 
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siderable property by prudent management; in 
others the funds were dissipated. Upon the failure 
of such banks, some members of the executive go- 
vernment, in lieu of taking blame to themselves for 
having sanctioned a renewal of the monopoly which 
caused so much mischief, were the first to express 
their surprise at the credulity of the people. 

By the establishment of banking companies with 
numerous partners, there can be no doubt that 
larger capitals would be provided for carrying on 
the business in each separate bank, than what any 
six individuals are likely to furnish. Probably so 
many distinct banking companies had not then 
existed. Better security to the public for the pay- 
ment of paper currency would, however, have been 
provided than under the present system. The 
banks likewise had not fallen into discredit, and 
there could never have prevailed any general dis- 
trust of their solvency. In Scotland, where no 
restriction exists in respect to the number of part- 
ners associating to issue notes, the public has not 
sustained loss by the failure of banks oftener than 
once in a century ; and during the time that dis- 
trust was entertained of almost all the country 
banks in England at the commencement of 1826, 
no unusual demands were made upon those north of 
the Tweed. 

It cannot well be considered a misplaced digres- 
sion here to advert to consequences proceeding from, 
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the conductand mode of carrying on business pursued 
by several country bankers in England ; and to con- 
trast some of them with what would in all proba- 
bility have followed, if no monopoly existed in 
favour of any one banking corporation. 

It occasionally happens, and it is naturally to 
be expected, that among four, five, or six indivi- 
duals associated to carry on banking business, one 
or perhaps more of the partners possess larger capi- 
tals than the others : and as men of large property 
desire in general to avoid much labour, it is, in 
these partnerships, often understood, that the part- 
ners with the smallest share of capital shall take 
upon themselves almost the whole toil of manage- 
ment. When the least wealthy partner has the 
uncontrolled management of the funds of the bank, 
he is tempted to employ some of them now and 
then in business unconnected with banking. The 
inducements have in some cases proved too power- 
ful to be wholly withstood. He had probably lai^e 
property at his absolute disposal, and there is 
scarcely a neighbourhood in England where ex- 
amples are not frequent of individuals having in a 
short time become opulent by the judicious employ- 
ment of large capital. The personal expense of a 
private banker too is not remarkable for economy. 
It is expected, that, as his wealth should be un- 
doubted, he should live like a man of wealth. 
Thus from the temptation of acquiring opulence by 
the most advantageous employment of the property 
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under his care, and from an anxious desire to gain 
a revenue adequate to support an expensive mode 
of living, the least wealthy partners in banking 
establishments have themselves engaged on some 
occasions, and at otiier times have persuaded their 
richer partners to join with them in hazardous 
speculations. These are not often undertaken in 
the immediate vicinity of the bank, for in the 
country they would soon become matter of no- 
toriety, but have chiefly been carried on in the 
metropolis, where all could be conducted by means 
of correspondence, and without observation. 

It likewise happens that when the most opulent 
partners in a bank are men of active habits, and 
attentive to business, they also are sometimes led on, 
by their personal disposition for enterprise, to 
desire greater advantages from the employment of 
their capital, than can commonly be acquired in 
the usual routine of their business. Some of them 
too live at considerable expense, and the tempta- 
tions of apparently great bargains in land and 
houses have often diverted a part of the property 
first set aside for banking to these difierent employ- 
ments. Where the result has proved advantageous, 
the wealth of such adventurers is increased, but 
otherwise the security to the public for the issues 
of paper currency is diminished. In every event a 
habit of adventure is superinduced, which generally 
proves detrimental to all. 
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By these observations it is not meant to deny the 
right which every individual possesses of confiding 
to others, whom he may judge worthy of the trust, 
all the management of a business in which he en- 
gages ; nor is it intended to question that every 
man may employ his property in the way which he 
considers to be at once profitable and safe : yet it is 
clearly a matter of important inquiry, whether it 
was politic and judicious to restrict the business of 
banking, in as £ir as regards the issues of paper 
currency, to such people as are, from circumstances, 
predisposed to engage in speculations of doubtful 
result. 

Upon the formation of a company with numerous 
partners for the purpose of banking, its arrange- 
ments must be made with an unusual want of 
prudence, should any two or three of the directors 
or managers possess so unlimited a control over its 
capital, that they can, without the knowledge of 
the others, employ any large portion of it for their 
own personal emolument. Nor can it well happen 
in the business of such a company, when conducted 
in a manner tolerably prudent, that the unfortunate 
speculations of a few of its partners, although they 
were some of the most opulent, should endanger 
the stability of the whole banking partnership. 

There exists no temptation, in the case of a well 
managed joint stock company^ for any of the mem- 
bers to enter into large speculations, because the 
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capital would never be permanently subjected to 
the disposal of any two or three individuals ; but 
only to that of a majority of the directors with the 
cognizance of the others. Admitting, however, 
that two or three individuals succeeded in applying 
to purposes of their own a. portion of the funds of 
such a company ; the annual or half yearly exami- 
nations of the state of its affairs must bring to light 
the misapplication, and make manifest the necessity 
of additional control over the conduct of officers 
placed in like situations. Further, there exists no 
inducement for any one to indulge in unwarrantable 
expenses, in order, as he may suppose, to promote 
business, or to add to the credit of the establish- 
ment. Were any partner in a great company to 
enter into such expenses, they would fall upon him- 
self iAdividually, and the company could not suffer 
detriment. 

. One of the greatest advantages resulting to tl^e 
public from, the business of banking being carried 
on by extensive companies, consists in their being 
necessarily obliged to guide their proceedings more 
by some fixed rules than arq a few individuals. The 
country bankets in various parts x>f England occa- 
sionally lend capital in times of its abundance^ and 
of general prosperity, without requiring any secu- 
rity whatever from the borrowers beyond their own 
promissory not^s: and » when a period of pressure 
a^rives^ the same, bankers are unable* to make ad- 
vances, or even to continue former loans, although 
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security were offered wbich is undoubted. By such 
conduct the enterprising are encouraged to engtige, 
during the season of apparent safety, in adventures 
beyond their own means ; but when trade is lan- 
guishing, and the call for funds to meet previous 
engagemefits becomes urgent, they who were for- 
merly ready to encourage adventure, are unable to 
afford relief. The country banker knows not then 
how soon the coming storm may assail his own 
stability, nor what amount of his notes may require 
to be provided for. He cannot therefore afford 
assistance to his customers, even upon security 
which removes all apprehension of the risk of re- 
payment. By writing thus of country bankers, it 
may appeiar to convey unjust reflectioiis upon per- 
sons engaged in a particular business. Such an 
intention the writer wholly disclaims. It seemed 
proper to point out the errors of a system, and in 
order to guard against any imputation on his 
motives, he thinks it right to state his opinion, that 
the country bankers have in general acted well, 
and conferred much benefit on the community. 

To return to the subject. It niay be said that 
the ]persofas possessed of undoubted security can 
obtain assistance in times of necessity from the 
Bank of England. Whilst the liberality of this 
corporation is readily admitted, yet, as a great com- 
pany ought to bie, it is guided by fixed rules ; and, 
in its ordinary course of business^ advances its funds 
only on bills at short dates made payable in London, 
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which bear the names of two houses of trade in 
approved credit and domiciled in the metropolis as 
guarantees for payment. Many country traders 
have no bills of this kind to .offer, nor could they 
readily put the securities, which they actually pos- 
sess, into the form required. From this inability 
they may be ruined. All London houses indeed, 
whose conduct is guided by prudence, would, in 
times of commercial distress, refuse to put their 
names into additional circulation ; because the firms, 
which are on such occasions offered as security, will 
undergo frequent scrutiny, and from frequent in- 
quiries at these periods credit must suffer. 

On the other hand, were the business of banking 
carried on by extensive companies upon a fixed 
system, they would, in the most prosperous times, 
require securities for their advances. Thus, the 
most adventurous must in some degree be restrained 
from overtrading. It is true that many, who are 
now opulent merchants and manufacturers, began 
trade without property, and have become wealthy by 
means of assistance received from country bankers ; 
but under the plan of banking carried on by exten- 
sive companies, such assistance is not likely to be al- 
together withheld, although it may not be granted so 
unreservedly as heretofore. The progress of some 
deserving individuals might not perhaps be so rapid 
as formerly, but the opportunities of acquiring 
opulence would still be open to them. Prosperity 
too, when once attained, must prove more i>er[ua- 
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nent than in the frequent recurrence of times of 
undue speculation. 

From the means of overtrading being somewhat 
curtailed on occasions which appeared to be pros- 
perous, these would be found of longer dumtion. 
The merchant and manufacturer possessing property 
could have to contend with little of that kind of 
competition, which alone produces injury to the 
public — the competition with those who have no 
property, and who deserve to have no credit. There 
are many persons who carry on business to a large 
extent, and with the certainty, that, be the result 
what it may, they cannot be made poorer than be- 
fore ; but if fortunate, they may become wealthy. 
By removing such competitors, or at all events by 
restricting them in the extent of their operations, 
commercial credit would be better secured, and not 
sot much exposed to the shocks which it has formerly 
experienced. 

In human affairs we must expect frequent changes, 
and when a period of adversity arrives^ or when 
commercial credit is more than usually limited, the 
extensive banking company, which prudently re- 
quired in the most prosperous times such securities 
for its advances as are readily available, need be 
under no apprehension for its own safety. It will 
not only be assured of the continuance of its credit, 
but, from former prudence and good management, 
it will possess more funds proceeding from the pay- 
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itient of Jieturitics bs they fall due than af e tiecesdary 
to be retained In its coffers. It will therefore hav^ 
abundant means to employ in making advances to 
Hs customers who can offer securities that are unex- 
ceptionable. 

These are some of th(e adrantajgpes attendant on 
the establishi^nt of companies with great ([Capi- 
tals and numerous partners for the purpose of bank- 
ing and issuing of notes^ as compared with other 
companies comprising only a few individuals. Most 
of the benefits to the community are so obvious, that 
it is surprising they should have remained dlmt)st 
unnoticed for more thai!i a century. About four 
yelifs ago several of them were, by the nutneious 
failures of ^^ountiy banks^ forced upon the public 
attentiim j and the Bank of England having, with 
gre^t liberality^ consented to forego lot* the «aiex-^ 
pired tetm of ifcs charts some of die exclusive pri- 
vileges to. which it was entitled; an act of parlia- 
ment passed to annul under several conditions the 
prohibition that no more than six persons could be 
partners in a bank issuing notes, ^oviding, l^wevety 
/that bo suth btoks^ as are allowed by the act, shali 
be established ih London or the vicinity. 

Ili the "stobe ses^ioii of parliament^ When the 
Y^ri^tion oln the number of partners in country 
blinks vi^as removed ; there was also enacted a law 
prohibiting the isstie of Htatnps for all new notds 
^yable on demaM of a Valu^ mMiker five p6U»dil ; 
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^md proTiding further, tbat «fter diree years none 
t^ those of a lower value in circulation at that 
period^ or then prepared for it, should be re-iss^l. 
One of the principal sources of profit derived from 
country banking was accordingly put an end to, 
and there ih>w exists little inducement to form such 
esteblishmentSy as would furnish advantageous em- 
ploymeat to more extensive capitals. When it is 
further considered that the general state of trade 
remains mudi liepressed ; that the country banks, 
which survived the time of calamity when the act 
was passed, have since enjoyed good credit; 
aaMl likewise that the Bank of England formed 
blanch esta;blishments in many principal towns; 
it can «excite but little surprise that few new com*- 
{panics, with numerous partners and extensive capi- 
tals, hare yet associated. 

On the discussion which arose in advocating the 
policy of die proposed law to pfohibit small notes, 
it was stated from hig^ «tuthority, that the issuers 
of these notes had usurped a prerogative of the 
<rrown by circulating this species of currency. Yet, 
Grange -as it may -appear, the minister of state, 
who made this declaration, -did not bring forward 
aiuy measure for suppressing the notes of larger 
amount, as if it were an usurpation of the royal 
prerogative to issue paper currency of small, and 
not of large 4i^K>mifiation. 

There are two consequences remilting from the 
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suppression of small notes which the advocates of 
the change did not probably foresee. Gold is con- 
stituted by our mint regulations the measure of 
value of all the circulating medium in this country, 
and by requiring a large additional supply of this 
metal for the purposes of currency, its value is much 
augmented. Let it be compared with the value of 
silver. In 1825 the price of Spanish silver hard 
dollars was at four shillings and eleven pence 
farthing per ounce ; but in the following year, owing 
to the enhanced value of the British gold currency, 
the price of dollars declined, and was on different 
occasions so low as four shillings and eight pence 
three farthings per ounce. The real price of silver, 
as compared with merchandize, far from being 
diminished, was no doubt much higher at the latter, 
than at the former period, but owing to the sudden 
suppression of most of the small notes circulating 
in England, an unusual supply of gold became ne- 
cessary for carrying on the common transactions of 
the country. Gold acquired an increased value as 
compared even with silver, and a much greater as 
compared with other commodities: the price of 
dollars represented in gold currency was about four 
and a quarter per cent lower at one time than at 
the other, because gold became thus much dearer 
than in its ordinary proportion to silver. It is true, 
that subsequently to the last-mentioned period, the 
price of dollars again advanced to a higher rate : 
and indeed, considering the falling off in the sup- 
plies of silver, it can cause no surprise that its price 
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should advance ; yet an increased price occasioned 
by a diminished supply of silver constitutes no 
proof, that gold has in any degree reverted from 
the high value which it attained in consequence of 
the demand arising from a contracted circulation of 
the small notes. But every increase in the value of 
gold is in truth an increase in the value of all the 
circulating medium as at present regulated, and be- 
comes in effect an increase to the same proportionate 
extent in the amount of all taxation levied in the 
country. < Let it be conceded that the increase in the 
value of gold has amounted to four per cent only ; 
even upon that supposition the taxation of the Bri- 
tish people is annually augmented more than two 
millions and a quarter of pounds sterling^. This 
additional burden for one year is doubtless greater 
than all the losses sustained from the failure of 
country banks during the whole period of the 
memorable panic, at the same time the suppres- 
sion of the small notes affords no effectual security 
against the recurrence of similar distress. 

A second consequence was perhaps not adverted 
to likewise. By requiring additional supplies of 
gold from other countries, it became of course ne- 
cessary to send to them an equivalent value in 
exchange. Supposing that, in addition to the gold 
existing in the country, a further quantity of seven 

* The estimate is justly made upon the gross amount of taxa- 
tion, without deducting the expenses of collecting it. 
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or eight mitlions of sovereigns were required in 
order to supply the Tacuum iu^ the ckeulation caused 
by the partial extinction of small note»; then an 
equal amount of capital must be sent from this 
country. A permanent injury to the community 
arises from the abstraction of a large amomit of 
capital, wbteh was uaefuUy employed either in set- 
ting* labourers to work, or in assKittng those with 
capital who so employed it. The eapilal thus ab^ 
stracted purchases gdld^ which cannot be mone use-* 
fully employed than the paper currency preyfeusly 
circulating : whilst the capital withdrawn to pay for 
the gold can no longer contribute to the ificrease of 
national wealth. 

On the conclusion of the last war, specie to some 
estent was imported for the purpose of placing the 
circulating medium on the basis of the precious 
metals. The abstraction from other employments 
of the capital which paid for the specie was but little 
felt, because a considerable portion of the national 
capital, employed before in providing implements of 
war, was then unoccupied. But prior to the im- 
portation of specie in 1826, the national capital 
liad been much reduced by loans to foreign states, 
by extraordinary schemes, and by the importation 
of unusual quantities of merchandize, purchased for 
the most part at extravagant prices. These various 
circumstances had greatly reduced the national 
capital, and the employment for labourers was in 
consequence much diminished : hence proceeded 
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oi^ espeml cause of the national distjctasy ta which 
tjb^ abstra^ion of farther capital oaefally employed, 
i» order to pay for gold> proved no small aii|^* 
mentation* 

In the time of thisr national distr^NS, when the 
people were little aUe to bear the amount of pre. 
TM>us taxation, it was, as is before shewn, increased 
at ImA by the &am of two millions and a quarter 
annually. The value in currency of all capitals, in-* 
vested, for example, in mani^actores, was consider- 
ably reduced hy tibie diminished prioe of the produce, 
whilst the engagementsof manufacturers, payaUe at 
future periods, remained undimioisb^. Manufactu- 
rers therefore suffered severe, losses, and accordingly 
became unable to employ the same number of work^ 
men as before at the former, or at nearly the former, 
rate of real wages. In like maun^ the value in cur<- 
T€ncy of all the produce of agriculture was much re^ 
dueed, but the rents of land let on lease continued 
without alteration* Upon thi^ occasion it was, that 
a moi'e expensive medium of circulation became in- 
dispensible, by the partial suppression of the small 
notes; and to pay for this costly medium, the capi<^ 
tals, which contribute either directly or indirectly to 
the employment of workmen, were expended to the 
extent of seven or eight miltioni^ sterling. 

When the puUic mind is agitated in an unusual 
degTce, or when dijs^tress appears almost overwhelm* 
ing, it sometimes happens that relief is sought for 
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by proceeding from one extreme to another. In 
consequence of too extensive issues of small notes, 
and partly by banks of insufficient property, which 
were guided by no system, it was hastily concluded 
that the notes must be wholly suppressed. By the 
immediate extinction of a part, which were volun- 
tarily destroyed by some of the banks after ascer- 
taining the intentions of government, and by the 
preparations of others for gradually withdrawing 
their issues; many manufecturers were compelled 
to limit their business. Every diminution of the 
emplojrment of labourers in useful work, impedes 
the progress of national opulence. A slow con- 
suming state of distress is superinduced by these 
and other circumstances, which in its result is^little 
less pernicious than the violent paroxysm. The 
people, weighed down as they were by the previous 
load of taxation, and by the consequences of mono- 
poly and restrictions, appear to sink under the last 
additional burden imposed by the increase of the 
value of the currency in which taxes are payable. 

It cannot weir be disputed that a government, 
engaged to pay a large sum in annuities, acts wisely 
in defraying them in the least expensive manner 
which is perfectly consistent with good faith ; but 
to enhance greatly the value of the currency in 
which the payments are made, and without any 
appearance of a claim for such a measure on the 
part of the annuitants, was an act of generosity 
not to be looked for, when the payments proved 
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already fitr too burdensome ; and it appears more 
injudicious than could be expected after mature 
deliberation. The executive government, as well 
as most of the members of the legislature who 
usually voted against the plans of the ministry, 
united, however, in decrying the small notes, al- 
though no other substitute in the circulating me- 
dium was to be provided than the expensive one of 
gold. No distinction was made between the use 
and the abuse of a system, which had on the whole 
been found beneficial to the country. 

The period of three years allowed for the con- 
tinuance of small notes in circulation has now ex- 
pired, and their withdrawal has brought with it 
a repetition of the distress of 1826. From this 
distress the obvious mode of relief seems to consist 
in the reissue of paper currency, according to the 
plan . hereafter stated, and in the freedom of the 
com trade. Other measures will be suggested in 
the progress of this work^ which would no doubt 
alleviate the national burdens, and allow more 
ample encouragemtot for the exercise of industry. 

Had the circulation of small notes continued, it 
was argued by some legislators, that the bankers 
issuing them should be obliged to deposit securities 
for the payment with some public officers. This 
obligation must have proved nearly equal to a pro- 
hibition of the issues, since it is improbable that a 
banker would agree to keep his property invested in 
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the ^blic foods, or in th^ hoiHla of commissioners, 
adequate to the paj^iaent oilm issuer whilst, for bis 
own credit, be nm»t also pi^vide for payii>g the , 
same notes on presentatioi^ att bis bank. Were 
unexpected demands to ^ise from otber quart«evs, 
he might suffer great ineouvenienoe, and perhaps 
serious injury^ before he could realise the property 
pledged for notes he had paid. 

A plain mode of affixing to the public due ae- 
curity for the payment of paper currency issued by 
banking companies^ appears to be found in restrict- 
ing the issues to tbose^ banks which have numerous 
partners. But as few such companies are yet 
formed, it seems politic (if a better plan be not 
adopted,) to encourage their establishmeut by hold- 
ing out the privilege in question. To afUcMrd imio^ 
diate relief to the nation from the additional load of 
tas:ation injudiciously imposed, by enhancing the 
value of the currency in which taxes are payable, 
and to allow the capital, which now supports the 
expense c^ a costly circulating medium in gold» to 
be again directed to the employment of useful 
labour, are both of them objects deserving the im- 
mediate attenti(wa of government. By accomplish- 
ijQ^ these, the people would experience relief a« 
^ectual as could result from a considerable reduc- 
tion in the amount of taxes. 

One mode apf>ears easily practicable, by which 
the circulation of small notes might be restored, and 
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tketr issue miicb rertricted to banks with numeroas 
pftrtners. It consists in aatfaorising the commis- 
sioners of stamps to grant those for small notes with 
some limitations; namely, that in the first year the 
stamps be issued only to banks in which there are 
not fewer than four partners ; in the second year to 
those in which the number of partners is not less 
than five ; and in e?ery succeeding* year one more 
in the total number of partners should be required 
in the hanking* companies entitled to receire stamps 
for small notes^ until that in the establishments 
issuing them, there shall come to be not fewer than 
fifty partners. In order to prevent any bankers 
from providing at once as many stamps for small 
notes as would sufiice for several years^ the. year 
when issued might be inserted in the stamp, and 
the reissue of all notes prohibited under a penalty 
three or four years after the date named in the 
stamp. 

It is not an impossible event, indeed, but that 
banks with numerous partners may hil in their 
payments ; yet not a tenth, probably not a twen- 
tieth part of the failures could haf^)en, in the 
common course of events, antong these as actually 
occur when the partners are few in number. Were 
a bank, with numerous partners, to lose a great 
part of its capital, the misfortune would become 
known to many individuals^ and could not be kmg 
concealed from the public. It is of the essence of 
these establishments that annual statements be 
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made of the profit or loss, of their funds^ and of their 
application. Should misfortunes ensue, the indi- 
vidual partners must necessarily be anxious to know 
the extent of their liabilities, and once that the un- 
prosperous state of the bank was unquestionable, it 
must speedily be compelled to divide its remaining 
property among the partners. This was the case, 
or something yet more unfortunate, with a bank in 
the county of Fife not many years ago, and more 
recently with another in Montrose, but the public 
sustained no loss with either. Did any parties 
insist upon continuing the business of a bank, 
after severe losses were known to be sustained, the 
attempt must prove abortive, for the publicity of its 
misfortunes would deprive its notes of all credit; 
as soon as they were issued, the holders would de- 
mand payment in coin. 

From the measure of restricting more and more 
the annual issue of stamps for small notes to the 
banks with few partners, an essential security ap- 
pears to result to the public : and in the possible 
event of a bank with many partners becoming in- 
solvent, the dividend to its creditors would not be 
of small amount, inasmuch as such banks cannot 
long carry on business unless possessed of property. 

It is to be expected, after the adoption of this 
measure, that the number of partners in banks 
would increase by degrees. Of the old banking 
firms it is probable that several would unite, were 
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the issue of small notes to continue profitable. 
And as the restriction on the issue of stamps is pro- 
posed to take a comprehensive effect gradually^ 
time is allowed for completing all such arrange^ 
ments as the parties find desirable. New co- 
partnerships for bankings and for the issue of 
small notesy when intended to continue for seven 
years^ would probably comprise ten individuals. 
In forming these establishments^ seven years are 
an unusually short period to be contemplated. 
Fourteen years are more likely to be the shortest 
term, and then an equal number of partners, as 
there is of years, may be expected to associate, in 
order to enable the bank to obtain stamps for small 
notes until within four years of the expiration of 
its copartnery. 

The united property of ten, or of fourteen indivi- 
duals, associated for issuing notes, must afford far 
better security to the public, than could be expected 
fi'om most of the country banks as at present con- 
stituted. In forming establishments necessary for a 
continuance of the issue of small notes, whether by 
the union of the old^ or by the association of new 
banks, the property of the partners would be inves- 
tigated by each other before arrangements were 
settled. From inquiries of this nature, and from 
the pajmient of a capital to the treasury of esta^ 
blishments newly formed, a tolerable degree of secu- 
rity for some years would result, and the weaker 
banks must find the necessity of withdrawing from 
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business. The character and past conduct of the 
4:iewly {nroposedKltrectcn^ too would undergo a more 
^strict scrutiny, when partners are somewhat more 
4ianierous than under the actual circumi^tances. 

In addition to the disadvantage resultii^ to the 
community from the occasional inability of the 
issuers of paper currency to fulfil their engagements ; 
tfHOther and a more important detriment arises from 
d^ amount of paper currency being sometimes too 
^nuch extended, and at other times too suddenly 
t^utracted, so as to render quite uncertain the real 
Talue of payments to be made at distant periods._^y 

The mischief, which a cunrency graatly fluctu- 
ating in value causes to every class in society, is of 
the most serious nature. During some years of the 
period w^ben the Bank of England was restricted 
in paying its notes in cash, their value as compared 
with gold was depreciated from tiventy^five to 
thirty per cent. Here let it be observed, that this 
depreciati^i of the paper cuiTency was toti^ly ex- 
clusive of the great diminnticm in the value of the 
precious metals themselves, occasioned by their 
hemg no longer required to any extent in the cur- 
rencies of several of the European states. This 
will be discussed hereafter. It is now only to be 
remarked, that whilst the paper issues w€re greatly 
exttnckd, tiiedepredatioiitin ike valtie of the cur- 
rancy was more than proportionate. At this period 
anatiy a capitaliirt purcltased land. Up€m the re- 
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smnption of cash paym^tB, land the incriBased de« 
fiiaAd for gold to serve ad coin, he ioQtid perhaps 
that the price of land was diminished one^balf. In 
this case, if the capitalist bad invested the whole of 
hk prop<^y in land> his wealth as estimirted in 
curreticy Wiis one4ialf diminished. If ho bought 
about twice as tnnch ktid a^ the amount of his 
capital sufficed to pay for, and mortgaged his pur- 
chase for the remainder of the prioe, tbe return to 
cash payments left him destitute. 

It is notorious that in this oovmtry^ whenever 
landed property was 4>urde»ed wi^ oonsideraMe 
claims for payment at futum periods/ the ownev<B^ 
upon tbe return to the general use of metallic cur- 
rency> w<ere but little removed from a state of in^' 
isohency. Tbe cavrse may justly be tattriboted to 
the contraction ^f the currency^ which attended tho 
ehang*e from a jMvper catrency aione not cf^cbang^ 
ttMse for the precions metals to (me consisting of 
-gold and silvi^r, or of paper payable in theite on 
d^na^. Tbe ruinoM cmrseqwencc^ of vt grtsady 
fluctuating vahie g( tbe ^circulating medium are by 
no means im^ina^y. In ^addition to tbe deatitn- 
tion<if many purcbasersof kmd; others who received 
-it as ^n inheritance w^r^ isuififerers to m gneat e&tMt. 
Let it be stip|>osed tiiat^ in the period 6f the depre- 
ciated curredoy^ a landed prc^etor made his will, 
and w^ii^t he beqtreatiied to the junior branches i>f 
his ftimiSy what be considered lo be mtable pecu- 
niary portions charge^Ale on his lard, he destined 
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the land itself to his natural heir. In these circum- 
stancesy the heir, whom his ancestw desired to 
Wour, might, upon the return to cash payments, 
become insolvent from having accepted a property 
with incumbrances payable in the circulating me- 
dium, and the other branches of the family would 
receive a greater value than was ever intended. 

Nor is the distress occasioned by a fluctuating 
value of the currency limited to the proprietors of 
land. Much of the commercial distress, which at 
frequent intervals has prevailed in this country 
since the period of the French revolution, must be 
^ascribed to the same cause. 

Whilst the value of the circulating medium g^es 
on diminishing, the prices of commodities will, from 
this cause, advance by degrees. Every progressive^ 
rise in^ prices stimulates speculation, and this is; 
frequently carried too far. Speculators when some- 
what successful become insatiable in their de- 
sires, and often purchase beyond their immediate 
means of payment. From the increased produc- 
tion and the diminished rate of consumption, which 
veiy high real prices occasion, a recoil is inevitable, 
and then arises general distress. Upon a slight ap- 
pearance of public distrust, the country bankers 
become at first more cautious, and contract their 
issues of notes. Prices beginning perhaps to decline, 
now fall rapidly, from the effect of a decreased 
amount of circulating medium. In this state of 
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afimirs capitalists will not lend their aid, because 
there is more than common hazard : bankers also 
look to their own security^ and although a few may 
perceive that the distress would abate by an exten- 
sion of the currency, yet all are sensible that were 
only a few to attempt to stem the torrent, its im- 
petuosity might overwhelm them to their destruc- 
tion. On such emergencies the Bank of England 
has occasionally interfered, and consulted the gene- 
ral interests of the community whilst it promoted 
its own. 

The primary cause of the great fluctuations in the 
value of the currency of this country can alone be 
found in the operation of the law restricting the 
Bank of England from paying its notes in coin. 
For several years after the law passed no great de- 
preciation in the value of the circulating medium 
appeared, yet the use of gold and silver coins were 
more and more superseded, and in their place the 
issues of paper currency were substituted. In the 
course of time country bankers gradually per- 
ceived, that their reserves might consist as well of 
Bank of England notes as of coin; and that as 
one species of paper currency was no longer re- 
quired for another that was held in general credit, 
their issues might safely be extended. Hence the 
amount of paper currency issued throughout the 
whole country was increased, as fitr as any regard 
to prudence would permit. Mr. Tooke, in a •^ Letter 
to Lord Grenytlle on the Effects ascribed to the 
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Resii»ptioii of Cash PaynMiitd 0n t^e Yaloe of the 
Curreitey," ha& stated that the israes of tke Bank of 
Snglasid in ' iiote& and coin were extended after 
the pussing^ of Mr. Peel's Act ; but tlkifr statement, 
if fttlfy acfanitted, provesp nothing to the purpose. 
It is beyond aU question that an excess^ of circiila-^ 
tioip mediumi greateir thmt woold otherwise have 
eodstedi, had there been napc^per issues^mttst £mintsh 
its Talue. And whether this excess pre^eeda from* 
the operations of l^e Bank of England, or fronft 
those of country banks, does not alter the resuk. 
Even if -the excess in any country consisted alto- 
gether of cotn^ the depreciation would in like 
n»ami«if foHow to tbe extent of the eaipewe and risk 
aitandant oaik tbe^ exportation of the pveetou^ metals. 

It iBaty ba (|BBte trua that Iftie issues of tkie eaontry 
\m^ ^n different occasions were limited in a 
greater d^ree than asual^ fvo«A the low prices of 
aigrJcuUural prodnorf y^t it is probaMe that lAie 
lo^^sii prices were cbiefly occasioned by tlie con« 
tracted imies of paper currency proceeding fronr 
distRHst ifi tibe personal security of agriculturists^ 
Akhough.the issues of the Bank of Ei^and in notes 
aad «o«tt Were extended after Mr. PeeVs Act^ yet 
the pas^itgof that law afaurmed the country beaks^ 
SO; ainfik as to cause a ourtaibbent of their issues ts^ 
an exileitt 6r beyond the increase in the metropolis* 
and enhainced tbe ^alue of the whohe currency 
Wbi^v^rinigbt be the cause of tbe> contraetion in^ 
thiej aiiiomtL of ci^eakling medium, its effect ia 
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reducing' the priem of all coiDnodities appeare 
undieBiable. 



It ia of the bagliest importance that die conse- 
qtienees of tlie rtstricttoa oq eash pajineiits should 
be iMndl undergtooii. When clearly understood,, it 
seems impossible that any similar m^tsare can here-* 
after lie reaorted to, or even propesedL The meet 
bnrdensocne taxaticm can be levied with some ap« 
pearance of equity and of proportionate distribu* 
tion. The extent of the burden too can in some 
degree be esfimated by every cotttriburtor ; and by 
means of economy and retrenchment, tiie necessi- 
tons xmsLy gem^eaiky diminii^ lihe amount of cootri^ 
bntion to one tax or to anotlier. But violent and 
extensive floctnatioQa in the vahie of the currency 
ara like the^ whirlwinul ; no man of property en-* 
gaged in pecuniary transactions is safe whilsl the 
flnctuatiMM coottnue : tiuoae persons who Irom pre- 
vions hahotudes are least fitted to encounter the 
evib of poverty, have often been reduced l^ diese 
flectamtionft to the greatest indigence, akhougfk 
thef were perha|M9 guilty o# no infpmdence^ omcb 
less «f crime. 

From^ the preceding oibserraitums it is obvious 
that giteat chants tnr the value of the currency 
^m;^ Mghly detrimental to the interests of the 
people. When deliberately effected I^ Govern^ 
ment^ or under its saaction,. ai depreciated as well 
as a debased cinrrency mnst eqisally be regarded' asr 
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a breach of good faith. Paper currency would 
not be received, if the people generally entertained 
auction that it was to be wilfully -depreciated; a 
government issuing it in excess disregards the 
promise implied in first giving it circulation. When 
a government pays its debts in paper currency 
issued for the purpose in excess, it pretends to be 
just; yet the measure, adopted to liquidate the 
claims of one party, iniquitously depreciates the 
value of the property of another. 

In times of g^oss ignorance almost all the govern- 
ments in Europe now and then diminished the 
quantity of the precious metals contained in their 
coins. At a later period it has been more the 
practice to issue paper currency in excess; but 
most enlightened governments are now sensible of 
the impolicy and injustice of the measure, and 
perceive that it is equally injurious as a debasement 
of the coin. Both these modes of plunder will 
alike be exploded, wherever the principles of good 
policy are at all understood.* From severe expe- 
rience of the past, it is highly probable that in this 
country the people would not again endure with 
patience the issue of paper currency in excess ac- 
companied by a restriction on cash payments ; and 
that no statesman would degrade his public cha- 
acter by advocating measures so likely to occasion 
infinite mischief. An issue of paper currency, in 
as far as it will supplant the coin without being in 
itself depreciated below the value of what it repre- 
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sentsy is a benefit of importance^ especially when 
resting on the best security^ and not varying in 
amount.. But when the amount is altogether un- 
deteripinedy and when it much exceeds what would 
' circulate in coin» were there a metallic currency 
alone ; then the paper currency becomes detrimental 
to the public. \ . ; ^ . , * y 

^ A'^, - ^' .... * V - /' 

By far the most effectual mode of removing all 
the disadvantages attendant on paper currency in 
its present state appears to be found in audiorizing 
its issue to a limited amount upon the credit of 
government alone. It ought to be exchangeable 
always for the precious metals which it purports to 
repres^it. Thus might the British people be re- 
lieved from the increased taxation occasioned by an 
enhancement of the value of the circulating me- 
dium, and at the same time the greater part of the 
national capital now employed in maintaining a 
currency of gold and silver coin might be released. 
Were the amount of paper issues determined by the 
legislature ; then the contraction and expansion of 
the currency^ and the consequent fluctuations in its 
value, would be prevented. Manufactures and com- 
merce must accordingly be placed on a more secure 
basis, and all engaged in them would no longer 
continue exposed to a state of distress equal to what 
they have heretofore experienced. 

Were a paper currency issued up<Mi the credit of 
government and by authority of the legislature. 
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to the excloMOD cf ail tenk notes^ And were Cbe 
amovnit £xed to prevent excessif^ ciMUgeii i& the 
value ; {nriees would no ucn^e fluctuate aecordiog to 
ihe Tsryinf e«te»t of the circulating medtiiffi. No 
ftitiure issues of Ezchequer bilb to aid manufiMAurers 
and ttierdbmits T^auld e^er become eKpedient ; be* 
cause when the relative prices of commodities are 
alone regnlated by supply and demand, actual and 
aootio^entp all additumal means of «Nipportti>gf high 
priees, for from relieving'^ maat add to «^ dis* 
trass* 

lei it be supposed that all issues of bank notes 
payabfe on demand w&cb wkoUy oppressed : that 
the legialatnre auAorised 0(»ninisMoners to issue 
paper currency <ff diJBferent denominalions, and not 
exceeding in i^all forty millions sterling. This 
amount would not be too large for the cireulation 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The greater pett 
might at once be applied to pay the fixchequer bills 
issued by the Treasury^ and the sut^ns would be 
employed in disconnting bills accepted by pnUic 
boards. Discounts of a difierent kmd shonld alto* 
ther be avoided. The reserve in coin for exchang- 
ing these paper issties need be very small, if d«e 
regard were had to the market pri^s <of bnltion. 

It may perhaps be imagined ttiat the adoption of 
this plan must limit the total amount of discounts, 
and ocoaston inconvenience to merchants and others^ 
the magnitude of whose bOfifiness depends in a great 
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degrce upon the extent «f difCOHnls wbitfa tkey 
dbtain. AH suck apprcheatba « «lltedy gMoad** 
kn. There <^rUiiily does not ^xiatf mmA it 
» ioqfmfitbfe for tbe legialatare, or hr mmy cobk 
pany^ to cmte other means W fumishittf dkk 
eottuts than what are derired from the capitad 
of the country. Capital in the form of coin 
earn be direotLy appKed to tJits purpose. By issues 
of ptpcT currency capital can be released from that 
part of its emf^oyment, v^hick consists in naintain* 
ing an expensire metallic currency. A.m1 when 
thus rdeased, capital is applicable to the dtsoouttt 
ef tnlli. Were an excess of paper curnency issued 
beyond what mBs requisite for the circulation of 
eommoditiesy ikt amount would be great e r than 
tlmt of die ooin which bad been necessary if no 
paper currency existed. This excess couU not 
angmeoot the imtiomd capital ; bat the value of the 
whole •currency must be dqnrectated« It is mani-* 
fert that the real amount oif disoounts efiectsd by 
the immediate mtennention of all curvency dimi* 
nisbes according to the depreciation of its ^alne* 
When the Tulne, for example, dedioes a fomrth 
part, it is undeniable that an amount of dncounts^ 
nominally equal to four millions, proves in reality 
equivfident to no more ditti three. 

Gold and silver coins, as well as paper currency, 
may be depreciated finm excess, were their expor- 
tation prohibited, and the prohibition rigorously 
enforced. During a great part of the time when 
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the restriction on cash payments by the Bank of 
England continuedy the excessive issues of paper 
currency diminished the value of the whole circu- 
lating medium. But, as the laws prohibiting the 
exportation of gold and silver coins were not effec- 
tualy their value did not fall so much as that of the 
paper currency: this was proved on the trials of 
offenders for selling coin at higher prices for bank- 
note than the law allowed. The value of gold and 
silver in coin was undoubtedly depressed by all the 
risk consequent upon the prohibition, and by all 
the increase of risk resulting from the more rigorous 
enforcement of the law. Whatever may be the ex- 
tent of the depreciation of the value of gold and 
silver in coin occasioned by an excess of currency 
united to the effect of an absurd law ; these me- 
tals, in coin or otherwise, cannot be depressed in 
value much more than the expense and estimate of 
risk attendant on exportation /Coin and bullion wiU 
always be exported when the difference between 
their depreciated value in one country, and their 
marketable value in another, proves more than ade- 
quate to defray the expense and to cover the esti- 
mated risk of conveyanceJ 

It is abundantly clear that the suppression of all 
paper currency of the banks, when accompanied 
by a similar issue on the part of government to sup- 
ply the real wants of circulation, could not diminish 
the fund which furnishes the means of discounting 
commercial and other bills, or of lending property. 
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Discoonts and loans must be obtainable with equal 
fecility as heretofore^ although the government did 
not apply its issues directly to that purpose. The 
present holders of Exchequer bills^ when paid the 
amount in a goyemment paper currency^ would 
readily embrace any judicious nK>de of employing 
their property to advantage^ if attended with little 
risk; and in consequence would gladly apply a 
considerable part to the discount of approved bills 
of exchange. 

It is quite erroneous to suppose that paper cur- 
rency ought to be issued in proportion to the demand 
for it by individuals at the time. / If the amount be 
too limited^ then gold would be carried to the mint 
for coinage, and an increase of coin in permanent 
circulation will prove that the issues of paper might 
safely be extended. On the other hand, when the 
exportation of the precious metals in coin as well as 
in bullion is freely permitted, the continued desire 
to obtain them in exchange for paper currency 
proves that its issue is in excess. An excess of 
currency whilst increasing will often increase the 
demand for it. This may not appear at first view 
to be the fact, but will be found upon investigation 
to be true. \ 

As was before stated, the diminishing value of 
the circulating medium causes a gradual rise in 
prices, and gives an undue stimulus to speculation. 
The more the operations of speculators are extended, 
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the gi^eater is tiieir damand lor diecGOBBts^ In the 
tiaieaf tiie vefBtriotton on cafth paymesis^ aa hicrea»- 
iog paper cufreacj, issued for several yeara in ex<- 
cess^ encoamf ed jdl kinds of speemktiim •on the 
prices «f goods and of land. Tfaos oceasiooed m 
gveat -a demand Cmt capital, that the faiglMOst rate ^ 
interest, ^kii the law ailcnred, was readily ob* 
laioahle ; and evasions of the osury laws were of 
frequent occurreDce* Tfae circulating medrom did 
not become more valuable, for then had the {vices 
of goods declined. On the contrary the prices of 
goods in general advanced, whieli afihrds a suffident 
proof of the fall in val^Mof tbe medium in which 
they weiie paid for. But the profits of capital be^ 
came greater, as is manifest by the higher rate of 
interest. In lieu of oipital being more abundant 
from the iocneasing issues of paper, the depreciation 
of the earrency whilst going on fiunisked additiooal 
encouragement to speculators, and in oonsequence 
increased the demand for capiial. Had no access 
of <cun>eiicy ex»ted beyond what the business of the 
country would naturally bare maintained in cinra-^ 
lation, the paper isEEues bad not faHen below tbdr 
corresponding value in foreign buHion, of which the 
exportation was permitted freely : and prices of 
goods could not have advanced in consoquence of 
a depreciated currency. There might not have 
existed one of Ae most powerful exditements to 
specialation, and aocordingiy, from a leas frequent 
trailer of property, fewer bills of exchange would 
have been drawn for real transactions ; from their 
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berag a smtUer mioimt ef tnUs, these ODuld with- 
oot cUfficMlty liave been dbeomitesl. 

The diitcoitttitig of bills here aUnded to, is that 
wliidi tekes plaoe for the purpme of retaining^ thmft 
till due. Wherd the bills, reeeired mder disamat 
m payment, are imoiediately lAerwaids put into 
circulation, as is often the case in Lancashive, then, 
as was previously stated, they constitute a part of 
the curneney. 

All kinds of paper curreuey issned by an arbitrary 
g^veroHienty or where public opinion cannot safely 
be expressed with freedom, will always be regarded 
with diiftrust ; imd from the numerous instances in 
whi<^ this species of currency has occasioned the 
ruin o( many individuals, there is reasonable ground 
for viewing it with suspicion. But in Grreat Bri- 
tain the pow^ of public opinion controls the 
goveroment so effectually, that were the conse* 
qaences of a depredation of the Talue of the oar* 
reocy generally under^ood^ there could be no ap^ 
prehension entertained of a circulating medium in 
paper being issued in excess ander the aathority of 
the irtate. 

Thens is no panaJlel betwoen the actual circum- 
stances in other countries where paper currency 
circulates in excess, and those existing in the Bri- 
tish dominions. H^ere, experience of the past 
wiil long continue to prevent the renewal of i^e- 
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strictions on cash payments j and the general voice 
of the people, - deprecating measures so fraught 
with ruin, must have due effect upon the proceed- 
ings of the legislature. The actual state of the 
paper currency in other countries may therefore be 
)BKlverted to, without causing a suspicion, that similar 
consequences could now follow its adoption under 
a government constituted like our own. 

The circulation of Russia consists almost wholly 
of paper currency. In former times its value fluc- 
tuated greatly^ but of late years has undergone no 
important variation. Its depreciation has long 
been considerable ; a silver rouble is worth thirty- 
six, whilst the paper rouble is estimated in the pur- 
chase and sale of bills of exchange from ten to 
eleven pence sterling. When Russia engages ill a 
war likely to prove expensive, there naturally arises 
some apprehension of additional issues of paper 
currency. From anticipation of this event, and 
without more certain grounds than general supposi- 
tion, the rates of exchange between Russia and 
other countries have sometimes varied five or six 
.per cent, shewing a temporary depreciation in the 
value of Russian currency caused by public opinion 
alone. A similar occurrence took place in London 
upon the return of Buonaparte from Elba to Paris, 
and to a much greater extent. 

Upon the commencement of the wslt between 
Russia and Turkey an immediate increase of paper 
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currency by the former was rendered unnecessary, 
owing to the tribute received just before from the 
Persians as the price of peace. Such variations as 
are mentioned in the vahie of the currency do not 
occur frequently, yet when they take place, they 
prove detrimental to the community. Every vari- 
ation of importance influences the prices of all 
goods at market, and when sudden, or even imme- 
diately apprehended, will occasion embarrassment 
to trade. Notwithstanding these disadvrati^pes, 
commerce flourishes in the Russian empire, and 
the national prosperity is in progressive augmen- 
tation. 

In no country perhaps is the paper ciirrency 
regulated more injudiciously than in Denmark. 
During the war with Great Britain an excess was 
issued, and the value underwent g^eat depreciation. 
A Danish loan of three millions sterling was con- 
tracted for in London in 1819, and about the same 
period a new bank was established at Copenhagen. 
It issues notes convertible into coin at the will of the 
holders, but in Denmark Proper, where these notes 
chiefly circulate, there continues much of the depre- 
ciated paper currency, which existed before the 
establishment of the bank, and which is riot con- 
vertible into any other species of currency. Its 
value fluctuates to a great extent, and from the 
most uncertain causes. To create, as it were, addi- 
tional embarrassment to trade, the government 
interferes every three months, and fixes for the suc- 
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ceedmg qaurtear the rate at which one of these 
descnptMns of piqier shaH be exchaogeabie for the 
other, and without in any way regarding tbe market 
price of that which is deprcseiated. 

Of other descriptioos ef paper currency imied by 
different governmeicts soote mention will be made 
hereafter. What has now be^L stated is sufficient 
to ^rove that this kind of drculating medium when 
pnpeily regulated will be attended with benefit ; 
at the saouMS time ft is liable ta great abuse. The 
like remark is equally af^lieal^, however, to ^ae 
issue of coin and its debasement. 

Another Objection to paper cmrreney r^nains yet 
to be noticed. It is that which alleges it to be the 
occasion cf frequent forgery.. Every diligence 
seems to have been used oa the paort of the Bank of 
Ha^and to make the forgery of its notes mere 
diiieuk, but almost without success f because tui- 
prasBions from engravings of saperior eKecoliein 
CKonot be made, with due etf^et, upon tke kwd of 
paper which is svitabie ibr notes ta be useil in con- 
stant cireulial^on. F<»^geis too have no doubt in- 
cnrred censidarabfe^ exp^iee te dbtenn the most eer- 
reet imitations of the genmine notesw For some 
years the issue of notes of one and two pounds by 
die Bank of England ai»oouted to more than seven^ 
millions, and were so widely distributed a^ to* offer 
many chances of escape to the forgers. Ta render 
the circulatioii of forgeries of notes i^ssued by go- 
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vemment less practicable, the genuine could be 
varied for circulation in different counties by 
changes in the engraving and colour, and by 
issuing them for unequal sums. By such precau- 
tions there would not exist the same prospect of 
advantage, which has induced forgers to incur 
much expense in executing good imitations. By 
making an examination of notes more speedy in 
different districts, detection of the spurious would 
follow so soon after they were issued, that there 
ooeUi be no gveader temptatioQ to pass faged notesy 
tlun mw exista to cimdate &lse coim. n( 

Oa the otiier hand, oi^ of the advantages atteod^ 
ing' tke Hse o# psper einreficj i9, thaet it aflRir ds^ some 
pro^etiefi against t obbery, by fkcilittattttg the re- 
covery of property of this kind when stolen, and 
the detection of the offenders. CJoins in general 
ctnnot be identified, but bank notes, from being 
immbered and dated, may oftenr he traced to^the 
possessicsi of diflfereirt parties, and payment of what 
are test can frequently be delayed mrtil time is 
afforded for proper investigation. 
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ON THE IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OP 
GOLD AND SILVER. 

Many people^ and among these some who possess 
good information on commercial subjects, appear, 
even in the present day, to regard the importation 
of gold and silver as a benefit to the country gfreater 
than results from that of other commodities; and to 
consider the exportation of the precious metals as a 
national detriment. Such persons do not seem to 
bear in mind that the foreigners, who send gold 
and silver to this country, take away what they 
deem to be of greater value, in like mai^ner as if 
they sent other goods : the exporters of the precious 
metals to other countries calculate fully upon ob- 
taining from thence a greater value in return^ and 
were no benefit to result, the exportation would not 
be continued. This argument will be stated more 
at length in the essay treating of the employ- 
ment of capital in commerce. 

The importation or exportation of gold and silver 
does not, necessarily, imply the transfer of capital 
from one country to another for the sake of perma- 
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nent employment. Either of these, like the impor- 
tation or exportation of any other commodity, is 
most frequently the exchange of the excess of one 
kind of capital which cannot be so usefully employed 
where it is, as if it were forwarded to another 
country for the acquisition of a different kind of 
capital, from which the owners expect a greater 
benefit. Tt deserves to be remarked also, that the 
permanent transfer of capital from one country to 
another can be effected with as much facility by the 
mission of suitable goods, as by that of gold or 
silver. 

After a quantity of currency, whether in coin or 
in paper, is provided sufficient for the ready inter- 
change of commodities to be circulated, then no 
addition to this quantity, whilst it remains in the 
country, can add to the national opulence, or to the 
sum of necessaries and conveniences to be enjoyed 
by the people. Luxuries may, indeed, be increased 
by a greater supply of gold and silver, yet in so 
trivial a degree as to be scarcely deserving of notice: 
a larger quantity of plate might then be purchased 
for the same expense as a less would otherwise have 
cost : this is the extent of the benefit. But by in- 
vesting a greater part of the national capital than 
is necessary in the purchase of the precious metals, 
whilst their quantity is superfluous, detriment re- 
sults; for, were the excess exported, commodities 
might be brought back in exchange, that would 
yield advantage. 

M 
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The possessors of the circulating medium, like 
other people, desire to employ advimtageously the 
greater part of their property. An increase of cur- 
rency causes more competition for ite beneficial em- 
ployment, and in consequence, the nominal prices 
of commodities rapidly advance. But if the increase 
of currency is not likely to be permanent, the pos- 
sessors will prefer employing it in the discount of 
bills, rather than in the purchase of commodities ; 
and, for a short period, the rate of discount may 
somewhat decline. After prices have advanced, a 
new relation is established between the medium of 
circulation and the commodities circulated ; conse- 
quently there is no longer continued the same de- 
gree of competition for the employment of currency. 
If its increase in all countries were proportioned to 
the value of commodities circulating in each re- 
spectively, then no transfer of the precious metals 
would ensue, for all nations must possess the same 
relative quantity of currency as before. But upon 
an augmentation of the quantity in some countries 
only, prices would advance th^e alone ; probably 
they might not rise in proportion to the excess of 
the circulating medium, under an expectation that 
a part of the current coin would be exported : yet, 
if little or no coin be in circulation, or if gold and 
silv^ in coin or in bullion be not obtainable without 
a premium, then prices will advance according to 
the depreciation of the currency. Should specula- 
tion follow, and bills of exchange and bank notes 
both circulate, and can be increased for a time, 
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almost at tbe pleasure of people in good credit; 
prices may rise out of proportion to the ext^it of 
the increase of currency. According as real prices 
advance, the inducement to import foreign goods 
increases ; to pay for these goods, coin, or whatso- 
ever will prove an advantag^us remittance to other 
countries, is exported. 

In a short time the superfluity of currency in 
one country may become much greater than in 
another. When paper currency is once introduced, 
and obtains general circulation^ there will exist too 
great an amount of the medium for the interchange 
of commodities, if they remain nearly the same as 
before the use of paper currency. In this event 
the value of the whole circulating medium will be 
depressed as compared with commodities, until its 
quantity is diminished either by exportation of coin 
or in some other way. Upon the general adoption 
of paper currency in any country, it therefore be- 
comes profitable to export a part of the coin which 
previously circulated. The exportation is naturally 
made to that foreign country, where the circulating 
medium is least abundant as compared with the 
value of commodities in circulation. An exporter 
of gold and silver desires to obtain for them a greater 
value than if he exchanged them at home. He ex- 
ports them for tbe sake of a profit, and directs that 
exportation to tbe place from whence he can obtain 
tbe greatest value in exchange. 
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According to the extension of paper currency in 
any country, whilst the value of commodities to be 
circulated remains nearly the same, the inducement 
to export gold and silver coin will increase. A 
greater portion of the circulating medium becomes 
superfluous. The nominal prices of goods con- 
tinue to advance to high rates compared to what 
they would attain without an increasing superfluity of 
currency. It consequently becomes more and more 
profitable to receive goods from foreign countries, 
and to send away gold or silver coin in payment, 
so long as it is obtainable without a premium. 
Other goods are not then exported in return for 
what arrive, because the prices being enhanced 
from a superabundance of currency, the expor- 
tation of goods at high prices offers no probability 
of advantage. 

So long as paper currency continues payable on 
demand in gold or silver coin, the paper cannot 
be depreciated beyond the rate of expense and risk 
attendant on the exportation of the precious metals. 
In this event the profit on their exportation cannot 
exceed what it would amount to, were there an ex- 
cess of coin alone. But after the holders of paper 
currency can no more obtain payment on demand 
in gold or silver, the paper becomes more and more 
depreciated according to its superfluity. Under 
such circumstances, the profit on exporting gold 
or silver wiH continue to increase, provided they can 
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be obtained without payment of a premiam ; and 
this export would proceed with greater activity, 
until no more coins were obtainable on the same 
terms. 

A similar result will follow, when other coins, 
very inferior in intrinsic value to those previously 
circulating, are issued to a greater extent than ne- 
cessary for the interchange of commodities. The 
best coin will, in proportion to the total excess of 
currency, be exported. In Brazil both paper cur- 
rency not payable on demand in gold and silver, 
and an inferior copper coinage, have been put into 
circulation, and to an extent so great that gold and 
silver coins are never met with in those provinces 
where the paper currency or the inferior copper 
coins abound in excess, unless on payment of high 
premiums ; even at high premiums the coins of the 
precious metals are scarce. In some provinces, 
in that of Pernambuco for example, the common 
descriptions of paper currency do not circulate, and 
the copper coins are not in such excess as in other 
districts; consequently the premium on gold or sil- 
ver coin is not extraordinarily high. So long as the 
total quantity of currency in Brazil was not exces- 
sive, the gold and silver coins circulated in common 
with other currency of less intrinsic worth, and no 
one gave more for the best than for the inferior cur- 
rency.' But when first the inferior copper coins 
became more abundant, and afterwards upon the 
introduction of paper currency, the whole amount of 
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the circulating medium exceeded what was neces- 
sary for the interchange of goods; the most va- 
luable coins were sought after for exportation, and, 
with the increase of currency, could only be ob- 
tained upon payment of a premium. 

A singular occurrence is said to have taken 
place many years ago in the province of Minas 
^Geraes, which illustrates the effect of a superfluity 
of currency, although it may consist of coins pos- 
sessing the greatest intrinsic value. It is in that 
province where the gold of Brazil is chiefly found. 
A fifth part, or a quinto of the gold, was till lately 
I)ayable as a tax to the government. To avoid pay- 
ment of the tax, the Mineiros bethought themselves 
of coining their own gold into meyas dobras, or 
joanese, equal in weight and in fineness to the coin 
from the royal mint. The gold being at that time 
collected almost wholly from the washings of the 
beds of rivers, and of the deposits of alluvial soil, 
in small quantities, and at various places greatly 
distant from each other, no accurate account could 
be kept of the total collections. As a precaution 
against smuggling, the government caused all 
outlets of the province to be carefully watched by 
double lines of revenue guards placed at convenient 
distances. They seldom failed to examine with 
strictness the persons proceeding out of the pro- 
vince, and the moveables conveyed from it; they 
were especially encouraged to prevent any gold in 
dust, or in bars, from being carried away, unless 
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accompanied by a certificate of the payment of the 
quinto. No diamonds whatever are allowed to 
()a8S9 unless under immediate charge of the agents 
of government. But, by the private coinage of 
the gold, currency increased, and prices of all com- 
modities advanced in consequence ; the high prices 
offered a temptation that was universal to introduce 
goods, and to export the superfluous corn. There 
was no longer any necessity to offer direct bribes to 
the guards : the general state of prices afforded 
them sufficient encouragement to aid in the in- 
troduction of goods, and in carrying away the 
gold coin. A rapid diminution in the produce of 
the duty on gold soon excited attention, and the 
cause did not remain long undiscovered. In conse- 
quence of what had occurred, no gold coin was 
permitted to circulate in the province, and as 
is related in No. 22 of the Appendix of Accounts 
to the Bullion Report of 1810, gold dust, for many 
years afterwards, was the common medium of 
exchange in Minas Geraes. The duty is now re- 
duced, with some exceptions, to five per cent, and 
former restrictions are in a great degree rendered 
unnecessary. 

It appears, therefore, that wherever currency be- 
comes superabundant, the prices of goods are en- 
hanced beyond their value in other ccnintries, to 
and from which a free trade in these goods is per- 
mitted; consequently every advantage which the 
possessors of currency could derive from employing 
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it, when superabundant, in the purchase of goods^ 
is either diminished, or wholly withdrawn. The 
price of all raw materials, of machinery, and also 
the rate of wages, advance in proportion to the di- 
minished value of the currency ; the possessors of it 
can, therefore, gain no especial benefit from em- 
ploying their property in producing new goods, 
although the prices be higher. It is indeed pos- 
sible, that a positive rise of prices may not follow 
an increased abundance of the circulating medium, 
but they may only remain the same, and be prevented 
from undergoing that decline, which must otherwise 
have ensued, had no augmentation of the currency 
taken place. Prices which are comparatively high, 
when estimated in the precious metals, operate 
against the exportation of goods, and in favour of 
their importation, provided a free trade in coin be 
permitted. The possessors of the circulating me- 
dium, or some of them, are encouraged by the 
high prices of goods at home to import additional 
quantities from abroad; many importations will 
alter the rates of exchange with foreign countries, 
in a sufficient degree to superinduce the exporta- 
tion of gold and silver, especially when the ex- 
portation of other commodities is unusually limited. 
The exporters of specie may not be the same per- 
sons who possess a superabundance of currency, 
nor who import foreign goods ; coin and bullion 
are, however, exported, whenever the rates of 
exchange make the operation advantageous. The 
remitters of the precious metals will be numerous, 
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and the operation advantageous, when the ex- 
portation of goods is limited, and the importation 
large. 

On the other hand, when currency is deficient in 
the quantity required for the circulation 6f goods 
in one country, as compared with the amount used 
in circulating goods among other nations; prices 
will be low where the circulating medinm is re- 
latively contracted : the possessors will then find 
sufficient employment for it at home. Prices which 
are low, if estimated in gold and silver, encourage 
the exportation of native productions, and operate 
against the importation of foreign goods. An in- 
creased exportation, combined with a diminished 
importation of merchandise, if in any degree ex- 
tensive, Vill turn the balance of payments in &vour 
of the country; and should no national expenses 
abroad supervene, the rates of exchange will vary, 
so that the balance may be liquidated, most advan- 
tageously for individuals, by an importation of bul- 
lion, or by the return of what national coin can be 
found in foreign countries. This would continue 
as long as the deficiency existed in the circulating 
medium, but when that was supplied, a greater 
quantity of the precious metals would be super- 
fluous, and their importation to serve as currency 
must be unprofitable. 

To explain correctly, some of the circumstances 
producing and attendant upon the importation and 
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exportation of the precious metals, it may some- 
times be necessary to advert to the rates of exchange 
between diflferent countries. These vary according 
to the state of the currencies in each respectively. 
A rise in the exchange indicates^ according to the 
mode of its calculation, either a greater deprecia- 
tion in the currency of a country, or exactly the 
reverse ; and so does a fail in the exchange. The 
mode of calculating the excl^nge shews, therefore, 
in what point of view a rise or a fell in the rate 
must be considered. In Great Britain, the ex- 
change upon Russia, for example, is calculated at a 
variable number of pence sterling per rouble; . 
upon Portugal at so many pence per milreis ; aod 
upon Spain at so many pence per current dollar. In 
all these examples, it will be observed, that the cur- 
rency of Great Britain constitutes the variable price; 
the rouble, the milreis, and the current dollar, do 
not vary in this mode of calculation ; in other words, 
the invariable price is stated in foreign currencies. 
According, therefore, as the value of the British 
currency increases, the exchange on Russia, Por- 
tugal, and Spain will fall — that is, a less quantity 
of British currency would purchase a determinate 
quantity of the currency of these other countries. 
But should the value of British currency be dimi- 
nished, the exchange on Russia, Portugal, and 
Spain, will rise, because more of the circulating 
medium of this country would then be g^ven for a 
iixed portion of that of those particular nations^ 
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The exchanges with France, Holland, and Ham- 
bargfa, are calculated in a mode altogether con- 
trary to what has just been stated. On Paris 
the exchauge is calculated at so many francs and 
centimes per pound sterling ; on Amsterdam, at so 
many florins and parts of florins per pound ster- 
ling ; and on Hamburgh at so many marcs and 
schillings banco per pound steiiing. In all these 
examples the variable price is found in the foreign 
currency ; the fixed or inyariable price is the pound 
sterling. Hence it is evident, that upon every 
increase of the value of the British currency, these 
exchanges will rise, and a greater amount of the 
currency of other countries will be paid for the 
British. The exchange on the same countries 
will fall as the value of the British circulating 
medium decreases. 

The cambists or dealers in foreign bills of ex- 
change are ever ready to purchase, or to sell such 
bills, and more especially when an importation or 
exportation of specie will yield them a profit \ipon 
the combined operatioipi. 

In countries where the precious metals form the 
basis of the circulating medium, the rates of ex- 
change with other countries, having a currency 
equally fixed^ will always indicate, when varying 
beyond a certain limit, the balance of payments 
desired to be made; and this balance, when not 
liqiiidated by bills upon some third country, is 
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frequently the cause of the transfer of the precious 
metals from one nation to another. . When the 
exportation of coin and bullion is unrestricted, and 
when the same precious metal constitutes the basis 
of the circulating medium in two countries between 
which exchanges are negociated ; the rate cannot 
well vary more from the par estimated in coins of 
the same precious metal, and having due regard to 
their fineness, than the expense of conT^eying coin 
from one to the other country, and adding a very 
trivial rate of profit. But where the basis of the circu- 
lating medium consists of gold in one country, and 
of silver in another, then the variation from the par 
in the rate of exchange between the two countries 
may not only extend to the expense of conveying 
the coin, but likewise to every difierence that occurs 
in the relative value between gold and silver. The 
difi^erence in the relative value of these metals is 
sometimes changed more rapidly than would gene- 
rally be supposed. As was previously stated, the 
price of Spanish hard dollars, estimated in British 
gold coin, exceeded in 1826 more than four per cent 
their price in the following year. 

During time of peace the expense of freight 
and insurance pn coin sent from one country in 
Europe to another is small, and consequently the 
variation in the rates of exchange cannot be consi- 
derable, whilst the free import and export of coin 
and bullion is permitted, and no excess of depre- 
ciated currency is issued. But every circumstance, 
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although prcklucing but a small result, is sensibly 
felt on the current rates of exchange, and should 
be noticed, in order to form a proper estimate of 
their approximation to the par. For example, the 
actual rates of exchange in one European city on 
another are, for the most part, negociated on bills 
payable three months after date. Were a remit- 
tance of the precious metals made in lieu of these 
bills, two-thirds of the time would almost always 
be saved, and the interest for this period should 
enter into calcnlatiou. Had the Bullion Committee 
adverted to this jcircumstance in 1810, when the 
rate of interest for capital was high, the deprecia- 
tion of Bank notes must have appeared to be about 
one per cent more than by their statement. 

Although the sums to be remitted from one 
country to another were altogether of large amount, 
yet if the remittances be made gradually and 
dispersed over a considerable period of time, the 
exchanges will be but little afiected. In the re- 
port of the Commons' committee on the resumption 
of cash payments by the Bank of England, it is 
stated, that the Dutch capitalists embarked to a 
very considerable extent in the foreign loans prior 
to 1819, and were supposed to have taken nearly 
three. fourths of those made by Russia, but no sen- 
sible effect was produced upon the exchanges or 
currency of Holland. It must however be re- 
marked, that the Dutch had large property invested 
in various ways in foreign countries, and much of 
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this if^as no doubt applied to the purchase of their 
Russian stock ; consequently to this extent, neither 
the rates of exchange nor the currency in Holland 
could be influenced by the operation. A sale of 
stock in the British funds^ and the application of its 
proceeds to a purchase of Russian government 
stock, although made for account of a merchant 
in Holland, could produce no immediate effect upon 
the exchange or the currency in that country. 

When the payments to foreign countries are very 
much larger in amount than common, they may 
produce a sensible effect on the rates of exchange. 
These will be more or less influenced according to 
the extent of payment, the period in which it is to 
be completed, and the probability of similar large 
payments being continued ; yet these causes may 
be rendered nugatory, and the effect itself be 
wholly counteracted by a considerable alteration in 
the amount, and consequently in the value of the 
circulating medium. 

By the Comn^ns* report before-mentioned it 
appears, that Mr. Rothschild stated the effect on 
the French exchanges produced by the heavy con- 
tributions which France paid to the allied powers 
to have been from one to one and a half per cent. 
This was no doubt quite correct in anticipation of 
the payments, and probably at the period when 
some of them were made. It does not contradict 
the statement of Mr. Huldimand, who says, '* I hap- 
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** pened to be in Paris in October last, when the 
** bank of France reduced its issues upon discounts 
*' very considerably and suddenly ; the distress and 
*' failures that took place in consequence o( this 
** measure weut much beyond what any merchant 
^'^ would have anticipated. The issues of the bank 
*^ of France upon discounts at that period were 
^* 130 millions of francs, which was more than 
" double the highest amount that was ever pre- 
" viously known; I believe the discounts usually 
^* run from 25 to 35 and 40 millions. This step 
*' on the part of the directors of the bank of France 
** was occasioned by the following circumstances : 
** the metallic currency was leaving the country in 
" every direction, owing in all probability in some 
" trifling degree to the over-issue of the paper ; 
" partly to some large financial operations in 
** Russia, and partly to the enormous payments 
" that France had engaged to make to foreign 
*^ powers, which amounted to nearly twenty mil^ 
" lions sterling. The Paris bankers, therefore, 
** anticipating a great demand for bills upon all 
" foreign countries, were remitting specie to meet 
'* the drafts which they intended to negotiate to 
" the agents of all those foreign powers with a 
" small advantage upon their remittance. The 
" sudden diminution^ however, of the discounts 
^' of the bank caused the exchanges to turn in 
** favour of France, and immediately paralyzed all 
<' those operations ; the metallic currency made 
** a retrograde movement, and was returned to 
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** Paris, and to those parts where the greatest 
" distress had been felt/' The bank effected the 
reduction in its issues ** in a manner that appeared 
** to me very sensible, and well adapted to the 
" purpose; it diminished the number of days' date, 
'* at which bills should be discounted, from ninety 
" to sixty ; and finding this not sufficiently effectual, 
'* it further diminished the term to forty-five 



In Mr. Baring's examination before the same 
committee he states : " I recollect in Mr. Pitt's loans 
" in the early part of the war, the amount of foreign 
'* payments was always anxiously inquired after, 
" and it was considered that a payment of any 
" sum abroad was of more importance to the 
" lenders, than twice or three times the same pay- 
" ment at home, because they were aware from 
" experience, that these payments forced the bank 
" under the then system to a contraction of issues, 
*^ and that that contraction of issues produced a 
" scarcity of money." Thus it appears that, prior 
to the restriction of cash payments, when large 
national expeuditure was incurred abroad to be 
paid for in this country, the demand for specie 
became so greats as to force the bank of England 
to contract its issues to an extent that produced the 
inconvenience attendant on an enhancement of the 
value of the currency. This demand for specie, 
arising in consequence of national payments to be 
made abroad, could only be for the purpose of ex- 
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portation. Had the amount of bank notes been 
sufficiently reduced, the specie would speedily have 
been brought back, for no country will ever ex- 
perience a want of the precious metals when both 
willing and able to pay for them. By reducing 
the amount of circulating medium, all goods fidl 
lower and lower in price; consequently foreigners 
become more and more desirous to buy, at the same 
time that they send few goods for sale, preferring 
on such occasions to remit specie as being a means, 
more advantageous than any other, of paying for 
their purchases. 

When coin is exported either for foreign payments, 
or with a view to mercantile profit, it is evident that 
a preference will almost always be given by the 
exporters to the particular coins, which contain the 
greatest quantity of the precious metals, as com- 
pared with the price at which the coins can be 
purchased. It is not usual in Great Britain for 
any part of the national coin to be sold at a pre- 
mium, and indeed the present regulations of the 
currency prevent it. During the restriction, how- 
ever, of the Bank of England from making pay- 
ments in cash, the sale of gold and silver coin at a 
premium would openly have taken place, had it not 
been prohibited by law. In other countries where 
no such prohibitions exist, several coins vary in 
their market price. Gold coin at Amsterdam is 
almost always at a premium. In the United States 
of America it was common some years ago for the 
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holders of ^ily^ 4(^laF^ to pj^tain a ^mall premi»in 
for th*m. AH %he goW and silver ^bs of Bn^zil 
ar« S9I4 in ^hat cowtry at jye^iiums^ varying in 
^jm degree iw^^rdmg to the proppjrtionate weight 
and fineness of the pi^c^s^ bpt mpre espe^ally 
^ticordiog tp the greater or 1^ deprecia^tiw oC the 
cirwlattng medincgi in tfee ftmmfie where the 
ppr^s^ and, payment i^ wada At Bv^enos Ayr^es^ 
a hundred silver dollars purchiusiBd dnring the w^ 
yfiik Brazil wiore th«^n three hnnA'ed doUars of the 
pf^er cwiency* of the natiopal bank; yet these 
last were legal payment for the full va>ue they 
expressed, although the debt had been contracted 
Tvhen the c^ifrenQy consisted of coin ^Jboe. The 
q^ftl^tity of fi»e gold or fine wiver, whw^h every 
coin contains, is the fonndatiw of its v^e in a 
foreign co»nti?y, wheUier cwnpareji with buUifit 
or with otfeer merchandise. Snch^ is the. geiieml; 
r^ey from whiob there are occ^sions^l exceptions f 
bnt it m cert^ thajt particular coinawill almost 
always be selected for sending to other countries 
aecQrding to Ihe portion of the precious metals 
whieh. ^bey contein in parity, aa compay^l with 
th^ir cost,. 

The exeeptiwis to this general rnle have their 
origin in paiiticulftr circnms.tances. When British 
merchants were anxiously as is related in, a former 
£s3a^»/to provide fiinds in the northet^n provinces of 

* This paper enrceiicy.w now far more depreciated* than ever. 
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drii^il for the ptrfdhnse (A ctflUm ^6oA hUet the 
opening of the poH^ of th^t country to ffee tntd^ ; 
they paid somewhat more than the value in bullion 
fcft fiiuch of tl^ gold coin of itieyas dobras, which 
they d^red to send to Bf asdL The succesis of the 
ndventeres d^nded upon the celerity with which 
the operation wei^ conducted, sKhI no time was to 
be lost for the toke of ^ring a umall expense. 

Wens the BfMisk government sefidin^ off a hostile 
expedition iti tiitie df i^r^t to car^y on operations by 
knd in a for^igxi territory ; it #ould no doubt be 
willing to pay, if it Were requisite, sotnewfiat nliore 
than the common bullion price, in order to* obtaih 
a portion of the coin of (he Country to which Hb 
armament wa» directed. 

In consequence of the regulatidtts ado|^ted for the 
Bfiitish silver coinage, there is little doubt that a 
small ][H*emiam beyond its value in bullion will be 
paid for it abroad, for the purpo^ of sending it 
bach to thii^ country. The British government sends 
silver coin> to its dist^t possessions, India excepted, 
under tlie expectation' tha^ the coin will continue to 
circulate there j but as doon as it can be obtained 
in diffident quantity to becc^ie worth the attention 
of merchants, it is sent back to fSiis country as a 
profitable remittance, which it uniformly provei^ to 
be, for in this country silver 66in will piirchaste a 
greater quantity of gold than the sattie quantity of 
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silver bullion caa purchase in any other. The fol- 
lowing detail will make this sufficiently apparent. 

About the middle of the last century whilst the 
silver coinage continued at the rate of sixty-two 
shillings for the pouud of standard silver, that 
metal seems to have been undervalued in propor- 
tion to gold. Soon afterwards the produce of the 
silver mines greatly increased, and the annual sup- 
plies of gold were diminished. A new relation was 
consequently established between the value of the 
two naetals, and according to their present prices 
in the bullion market, standard silver would be 
overrated at sixty-two shillings the pound in 
proportion to standard gold. By the new coinage 
of sixty-six shillings from a pound of standard 
silver, this metal is very much overrated in 
the coin as compared to its market price, or 
to its value in gold. It was immediately after 
having assigned this high value to silver in coin^ 
that the British government set about introduc- 
ing it into the currencies of the distant depen- 
dencies of the empire* But as the new silver 
coinage, for every fourteen ounces and a quarter of 
fine silver which it contains, will exchange for an 
ounce of fine gold in Great Britain ; whilst in all 
other countries fifteen ounces and three quarters of 
fine silver are required to purchase an ounce of fine 
gold ; it therefore follows, that our silver coin does 
not remain abroad : it is sent back to this country. 
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as being by far the best market for it. By our law 
twenty British shiUings are declared to be equal to 
a gold sovereign, but the same sovereign will ex- 
change in the bullion market for more silver than 
is contained in twenty-two shillings. Our law de- 
clares that the quantity of fine silver contained in 
twenty shillings shall be equal in value to what 
every body estimates at eighteen only, when stated 
in gold at the market price: consequently in all 
other countries twenty British shillings will only pur- 
chase about nine parts in ten of the gold in a sove- 
reign, and the British silver coin is therefore sent back 
to Great Britain, where it is so overrated in the coin- 
age, that it will purchase much the greatest value* 

Supposing a merchant in Gibraltar had occasion 
to place funds in London, he might, in ordinary 
circumstances, incline to send Spanish dollars. At 
the present price of four shillings and nine-pence 
per ounce, he would be obliged to send as many as 
contained fifteen ounces and three quarters of fine 
silver for every ounce of fine gold in our sovereigns. 
Should he by good fortune find British silver coin 
with which to make his remittance, he need send 
no more for every ounce of fine gold to be placed 
here than what contain fourteen oui^es and a quar- 
ter of fine silver. In this calculation no account is 
made of the frei^t and insurance, because these ex- 
penses on the mission of the one, are equal to what 
they must be upon sending the other coin. Some 
small charges of sale would be incurred after re- 
ceipt of the dollars^ which the merchant might save 
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by rewiUmg nfrtioiml cmuv Vpm the whol^ trans- 
9Atim k^ would bmefit moi^ thrift tea per cent by re- 
citing Qfitisb ^\\yer (^nin li^ of ^ie^iiig ddtars ; 
m^ ddUxu are here mentioaed as am exmople only, 
£[H* the same reasooiog applies to aU otb» foreign 
Q€9n ajad to bullioQ. With such a profit it cannot 
be sup^sed that any British »lver coin will Itmg 
Vf^inain out of this country : on the ccmtrary, it is 
probable that in many places, abroad merchants 
w\\\ give a waaall premium for it^ ib o«^er to secure 
a mode of remittance so adyantageons. 

The pr?!ceding obser^ationa ahew that the British 
silver coin wilJ all be sent baek to thiia country, upoB 
the supposition of persons resident abroad having 
occasion to plac^ porop^rty here. Yet the same 
im^lti Hfoidd fpKow, altiiQug4ft nf Que bad any ue- 
?^sity to f^exkd preipejfty tp Great Britaif^, but 
4e$ired ouAy to gain a profit by returning the silver 
^u aa a mercantile operation. If a merchant at 
Gihraltaf cdU^cted a quantity of Bntiah silver coin,, 
and sent it. to» Londoju, iostrueting his corrca- 
pwdeut to remit the aiaount in gold of in a bfll 
of exchange to a^y city oft the eoatinent of Europe, 
the profit would be well deserving his; attenAioou 
Should he, upon sending off, the silver coin to tki^ 
country and directing his agent here to inaure it> 
de^re to realise Im jmifit immediately^ or find i% 
iuconvienieGbl to emjjikxy^ his capital m thi^ way,^ he: 
could draw biUs in Qibraliar a^iost the proceeds 
of his mission to. England at that rate which would 
certainly leave him a profit, because aH foi^eiga ex- 
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changes with this country are rtot^ rfegtrlated upon 
the principle of our gold coin being of a fixed 
weight aild purity, and of its etportation being 
unrestricted^ 

In this country the British sflrer coin is main- 
tsiined above its relative yaliie, bedause tvf-enty iShil- 
Kngs are dedai'ed by kw ta be equal to a ^Id sove- 
tdign. The same goM ^oins do not circulate id 
the foreign dependencies, and consequently th6 
silver coin is not supported there in its value be- 
ycmd llmt of silver bullion. It is sent from the 
plaeesy where it is obtainable at an ordinary price, 
to this country, where its Value is enhanced artifi- 
cially by the law. Silver coin is indeed a legal 
t^ider for no greater amount than forty shillings. 
Biit when its quantity exceeds what is required for 
ciik;ulation,the dealers by retail will receive a greater 
portion than they can easily pay away, should their 
creditors refuse to aceep* of more than the law 
prescribes. Wholesale traders, t6 preserve their 
customers, will accept of silver coin in payment 
from the retailers to larger amounts than forty shil- 
lings. There are few people also in common Kfe, 
who will refuse payment of a debt, akfaotrgh twenty- 
five pounids, the ancient - litoit for *^hich silver 
coin wat^ a leg^ tender, oi even although a larger 
paft of the ^ebt were thter offered : rather than 
enter into proceedings at law, or than remain un- 
paid for a short time^ if a verf feivourable opinion 
wa!? not enteWaifted of the i^es]()Otrsibilrty of the 
debtor, most creditors would accept of aiiy reason- 
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able amount of silver coin. Were any large quan- 
tity of it, meant for the currencies of the foreign 
settlements, to be returned to this country, and to 
get into circulation here, it must cause some ex- 
cess in the whole amount of currency, and conse- 
quently some depreciation in its value. And al- 
though the excess might not prove so great in de- 
gree as to force, yet every depreciation, however 
small, will favour the exportation of the gold 
coin *. 

When gold or silver is coined to represent a value 
disproportionate to that in the market, or when two 
coins of the same precious metal are not of the 
weight or purity proportioned to their respective 
denomination of value in the ciu'rency ; it is evi- 
dent that, when no premium is payable beyond the 
value assigned by law, the particular coin will be 
preferred for exportation which contains the great- 
est quantity of the precious metal in purity, and is 
not overrated in its current value. In the country, 
of their origin, when there is no excess of currency, 
the coins circulate at the rate assigned by law^ but 
that law does not regulate their value in foreign 
markets. If a greater quantity of currency circu- 
late than is required for a medium of exchange, its 
whole amount will be depreciated, and consequeutly 
there must result much encouragement to export 

^ Some alteration in the impression on silver coins for the 
colonies is now introduced^ to prevent their circulation in Great 
Britain ; their value in the colonies is therefore reduced. 
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the coin of the greatest proporUonate value. When 
the circulating medium becomes excessive in quan- 
tity, the value of the inferior coin is no longer sup- 
ported by that of the best, but the best coin will be 
depreciated with the whole mass in circulation to a 
degree sufficient to encourage its export. The best 
coin, wheu its value is restricted by law, will not 
purchase more goods than are given in exchange for 
the most inferior coin, having due regard to their 
respective denominations. Accordingly, when the 
price of merchandize advances from an excess of 
currency ; it will follow, that the best coin must 
prove an advantageous remittance to other coun- 
tries, where its proper relative value is appreciated, 
where it will purchase more goods in proportion 
than inferior coin, and where no law compels its 
circulation below its proportionate value in the 
bullion market. 

The cause of particular coins being returned to 
the country of their origin is the reverse. When 
coins that are proportionately overvalued in the cur- 
rency of any nation can be found in other countries, 
they are almost always sent back to that of their ori* 
gin, because a greater value can there be obtained 
for them in general, than in any other way. In the 
country of their coinage such pieces will exchange 
for a greater quantity of the best coin, or, what is 
the same thing, of one of the precious metals in the 
form of coin, than could be obtained for these in- 
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ferior coins elsewhere. Afi there is rarely any ad- 
van tiage that accrues to the expH3rters of coins which 
at*e over^valued in proportion to the other medium 
of circulation^ such coins afe seldom to be hiet with 
abroad. No quantity of them can be cdilected to 
remits unless in those iniltances where a government 
exports them for an espetial purpose, like to that 
before^mentioned of the exportation of the British 
silver coin. 

Notwithstanding the precediitg statement, it wHl 
sometimes happen,owingtoamore than proportionate 
difference in the price of coins, that there arises an 
adrantage from the exportation of thoee which are 
o^ver-vahied in the currency ; avid that there is no 
profit from sending liiem back to the country of 
their origin, as no greater value could there be gbt 
for them than in other countries. In Brassil when 
the premium on the gold pieces of four milreis is 
sixty-five* per cent, whilst that on the meya& do- 
bras is ninety * per cent, the coin that is over- valued 
at the mint^ or in its nominal cwrency^ i^ in fiiet 
vnder^vukied hi the nyarket, anpd ocmequenfly 
proves the most Mlvsntageoui^to the exporter ; be- 
cause t^ pfeiBiufn payable for it is proportionate^ 
less than oii^ the other gold coin. There is likewise 
tioadvantaige; on the cofitrary, it would bedisaid- 

'*' Owing, to excesftive issue? of paper^ the premiums on gold 
coin in many pfovinces mHch exceed what are here supposed. In 
other provinces the premiums are lower. 
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vantageoQs for any cme to retora the inferior gold 
coin to Brazil. 

When a rennttaoce of specie or bullion to any 
country beeomes advantageous^ the parties, who 
can obtain the national coin upon equal terms with 
a like portion of the precious metals, will prefer to 
return the coin. The value for which it passes cur- 
rently is ascertained ; there can be no delay in its 
appropriatmi after arrival ; and the expense which 
would be incurred upon melting and as^ying any 
other specie ot bullion is saved. This expense of 
ioehing and assaying gold will not exceed one pound 
in the thousand, although it has now and then been 
represented as much greater. In the commerce of 
bullion, however, the smallest savings deserve, and 
meet with attention. 

Prior to the resumpticMk of cash payments by the 
B&nk of England^ the exportadxm of the British 
coin was prohibited. The risk attendant on its ex- 
portation is considered by Mr. Tooke * to have been 
equal at the utmost to one per cent.. Probably the 
risk was greats at one period than at another, for 
the exportation was most rigwously watched, wben» 
Httle of the best coin remained in the eonntry. This 
proiiibition of export operated as a depveciatiott of 
the best coin m the curreaey to the extentof ome p» 

* Thoaghts on Higfe and Lew Prices, 2^eddioii^ p. 10. 
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cent. Now all restriction on the export of coin is 
wisely removed. 

It has frequently been supposed that the prohibi- 
tion of the export of the precious metals from Spain 
was one of the principal causes of the decline of in- 
dustry in that kingdom. The argument is, that 
the productions of foreign countries could enter 
into more successful competition with those of na- 
tional industry in the Spanish market, owing to the 
depreciated value of silver caused by its exportation 
being prohibited. This inference is founded on 
mistake. No doubt there is more expense and risk 
in smuggling silver out of the kingdom than gold^ 
from the greater bulk of the former metal in propor- 
tion to its value. But the vigilance of the Spanish 
custom-house officers was never very remarkable. 
Supposing that both the risk and the expense of 
conveying silver out of Spain amounted to two per 
cent. Tq that extent then might silver be there 
depreciated in value, and to the same extent will 
the exchanges between Spain and other countries 
be influenced by the fall in value of the Spanish 
currency. Foreign goods imported into Spain may 
obtain an advance in price equal to two per cent ; 
but that advance as expressed in Spanish silver cur- 
rency is entirely nominal, for in no way, under the 
supposed circumstances, can this price be remitted 
to other countries without suflfering ah abatement in 
the same proportion. If the proceeds of the foreign 
goods be sent home in bills, the rate of exchange is 
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against such a mode of remittance to the extent of 
two per cent. If these proceeds be sent out of 
Spain by means of purchasing for export the pro- 
ductions of Spanish industry, the price of these is in 
the same degree enhanced. If in coin or bullion, 
then the expense and risk of getting it out of Spain 
must be the same to the importers of foreign goods, 
as to all other persons. Indeed, if the owners of 
the goods were foreigners residing in a distant coun- 
try , the risk of conveying gold or silver out of Spain 
would naturally appear greater to them, than to 
native Spaniards, who might personally superintend 
the embarkation. 

The prohibition of exporting gold and silver from 
Spain did not, therefore, afford any encouragement, 
beyond what had before existed, to send foreign 
goods to that country for sale ; because the proceeds 
of the sales could not be withdrawn from the Spanish 
territory, without undergoing a diminution to an 
extent equal to the enhancement of price occasioned 
by the exportation of the precious metals being pro- 
hibited. In consequence of the prohibition Spain 
suffered two disadvantages. The one, that every 
possessor of gold and silver in the kingdom could 
obtain less for them than he otherwise might, be- 
cause they were not permitted to be sent freely to 
the best market. The other disadvantage was, that 
foreigners received additional encouragement to 
carry on a forbidden trade with the Spanish colo- 
nies. All goods sent from Spain to the colonies 
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wonkl be two per [^cent dearer than those from 
other countries, in as far as the price was enhanced 
Hy the prohibition of the export of goW and silver. 
Had the colonies returned other goods to Spain in 
payment for what were receiTed, then the price of 
the returns when soJd in the mother country would 
have been sufficiently enhanced to equalize the ad- 
vance on the goods first sent out. But the result is 
different when returas were made in coin or bul- 
lion. All returns from the colonies in the precious 
metals would be at least two per cent more valuable 
to for^eigners them to Spanish merchants. The pro- 
hibition of the exportation of gold and silver from 
Spain was consequently a tax upon the trade from 
which returns in the predous metals necessarily 
proceeded. The design was to preserve a large 
quantity of gold and silver in Spain ; the effect was 
to dimiiiish their importation into that country. 

It is sometimes represented to be highly advon- 
tageouS) that a seignorago should be exacted on the 
national coin* A seignorage^ it is said, would yield 
some revenue,, and at the same time cause the 
return of the coin when^ exported. That a seig- 
norage, equal to the expense of melting and assay- 
ing any: other specie or any bullion, may be imposed 
without detriment, I am willing to concede ; but if 
it exceeded this limit upon that coin of which the 
circulation chiefly consisted, or which in a great 
degree regulated the value of other coins in circu- 
lation, as the British gold coin reguktes the valUe 
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of the silver; then a seignorag'e would produce the 
same efketf as any other depreciation c^ debasement 
of equal cKtent, ppon the whole currency. 

Were a seignora^e of great amount to be ex- 
acted, it wouW becwie necessary to restrict the 
quantity of the currency, in order to support its 
value, and such a restriction would encourage 
forgers of the coin to issue pieces equal in weight 
and in fineness to those fmm the national mint. 
Were there no limitation imposed on the quantity 
of the circulating medium^ a seignorage on the 
British gold coin, for example, could exist only in 
name, because the VfJue of the coin- would not be 
estimated at more than according to the quantity of 
pure gold which it contained. 

Supposing that a seignorage of the moderate 
annmnt of two per cent were levied on the British 
gold coin, it is obvious that no exportation of the 
cmn would take place, until the currency was de- 
preciated two per cent more than when the coin is 
exported under present circumstances. Now, as 
bankers who issue notes are restricted in the 
amount only by the certainty th^t, when> a lai^er 
sum is put into circulatioQ than the currency can 
absorb without being much diepreciated, the pay- 
ment will immediately be required in coin of the 
precious metals : these bankers could then- proceed 
with safety to extend their issues until the whole 
currency was depreciated- two per cent more than 
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previous to the seignorage. There is no doubt 
that, by restricting the amount of all circulating 
medium, its value might be supported notwith- 
standing the exaction of a seignorage on the coin ; 
but such a restriction, on the whole amount of the 
circulating medium is nearly impracticable, espe- 
cially under the system of banking which prevails 
in this country: and indeed, were all the banks 
limited in their issues, it would be impossible to 
determine what amount of currency was altogether 
proper for circulation, since that which is found 
suitable at one time, may prove too little when 
trade becomes animated, and too much when the 
interchange of commodities is less frequent than 
usual. 

It is said that bankers should be obliged to de- 
liver standard gold at the mint price of £3.l7s. 10^. 
per ounce in exchange for their notes, whatever 
the seignorage might be on the coin ; and that this 
regulation would compel the bankers so to limit 
their issues after a seignorage was levied, as must 
support the value of the gold coin at the present 
rate. Were a regulation of this nature adopted, it 
would make every banking company responsible, 
in some degree, for the prudent management of all 
others in the same business; and as men of property 
and prudence would never submit to a plan attended 
with similar responsibility, the trade of banking 
must fall into the hands of those alone who possessed 
little capital, and were totsilly void of discretion. 
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In regard to the return of coin, on which a seign- 
orage bad been exacted, it is evident that if circum- 
stances occurred to require a larger quantity in 
circulation, as was the case in this country about 
four years ago, when so many banks fell into g^reat 
discredit, and has recently happened again from the 
suppression of small notes ; then the importers of 
the precious metals would, for their own advantage, 
prefer bringing back the coin which had before paid 
the duty of seig^orage, rather than other specie or 
bullion, upon which a new duty must be paid, 
before it could pass into circulation. The return of 
old coin, in preference to other portions of gold 
and silver^ must be regarded as a disadvantage 
rather than a benefit, inasmuch as the state would 
not again receive the seignorage or duty.^ 

But, say the advocates for a seignorage^ those 
who use the coin, oug^t to defray the expenses of 
coinage, and also the wear of the materials. Ad- 
mitting this principle to be correct, it must be con- 
ceded that it would be impossible either to ascer- 
tain^ or to collect, if it were indeed possible to ascer- 
tain the portion of expense proper to be paid for 
the use of small quantities of the coin. It could 
therefore be levied only on the lai^est amounts. 
Upon these the stamp duties on receipts, and on bills 
of exchange, make the collection most effectually. 

The circumstance of gold ducats having been 
coined in Holland to a great extent, on which a 

o 
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seignoragie was levied, is sometioies adduced as an 
ttrgcnnent ie fevoor of a similar tribute in all (mas. 
There existed local circumstanoes in the situation of 
that <countrj> which might render a seignorag^ on 
the coin proper, and do not apply to <idier nations. 
DivMled :as was tbe territory contiguous to the 
United Neihedands among a nraltitude of petty 
govemments^ wfascfa -exercised the rights of sove^ 
reigntyin coining money^ and whose res^^ective coins 
were different in denomination, varying in intrinsic 
worthy €md occasionally debased ; the neighbouring 
traders, in all probability, would pay with good 
will some moderate remuneration for seoarity in 
the Taltie of the currency received in their trans^ 
acftions. The degree of wear and of depreciation 
in so many various metallic 'Oorrencies could not 
easily be ascertained ; and hence the almost uni- 
i^^asal Reference given to the ducats, although they 
oentained, pei^haps^ iess value in ^iAd bullion than 
coi^esponded with their vahie tn circulation : 
hence also the establishment of the bank of Am- 
sterdam. An increased value was given (oir the 
giold ducats, from the same motives which occasioned 
an agio, or premium, on bank money. A gold 
cdn, issued upon the faith of a government whicdi 
was entatled to all credit, deserved a premium^ 
when the conduct of isome of its neighbours is con«- 
sidered. It may be said that tbe Austrian rulers 
prepared the way for the revolutionists from 
France, as much by inundating the Low Countries 
with adapteeiated .currency as by .exciting tbe dis- 
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pleactore or the emuly of tJie clergy. Tlie debasedl 
currency still circcdi^fig iii some parts of Flanderis, 
coosisting of copper eom pbted with silver, re- 
mains as a memorial of the jorroneoos policy of its 
former 'maBters. Other circiiBUsrtttnces also com^ 
bined to ia^our die general circulation of the Dutch 
gold d|]cats« All travellers prooeedt ng through the 
different states of Gennasy nrere, in some measare, 
obliged to provide themseHses with a coin, that in 
the whole course of their jonraiey w^iild pass cur- 
rently at a value which was nearly certain, and by 
which they would sustaia no gneat loss. All per- 
4ions likewise who were appreiiensive of the ap- 
proach of those hostile armies^ whidi have too fre- 
quently visited the Oeniftan states, would desice to 
place 'Some small pasl of their prc^rty in a coin 
that might easily foe concealed, or conveyed away 
from daaiger. Both travellers, and provident 
people, naturally gave a preference to that looin, 
in the tpurity of which tliey placed ibe greatest 
confideiice. 

S«t akhough these peculmreiroumstences might 
render a seigncnTage on ^old coin pxoper in HoUodod, 
they do not apply to other countries. However 4ihat 
may he, ^there is good reason for concluding, that 
even in Holland the seignorage on ihjd coin existed 
more in name than in reality ; that the revenuie ap- 
parently proceeding from the seignorage was in 
trath an expense incurred by the bank of Amster- 
dam to facilitate its other operations. In the loNirth 
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edition of Adam Smith's instructive book on the 
Wealth of Nations, he expresses his obligations to 
Mr. Henry Hope, of Amsterdam, for information 
regarding the bank, and from tbie account furnished 
on so good an authority, the inference above stated 
is deduced. The extracts from that account must 
be rather copious, to illustrate the preceding obser- 
vations. To proceed v^^ith the extracts : — *' In 
'^ order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the bank 
*' has been for these many years in the practice of 
**^ giving credit in its books upon deposits of gold 
" and siver bullion. This credit is generally about 
" five per cent below the mint price of bullion. 
" The bank grants at the same time a receipt, en- 
'^ titling the person who makes the deposit, or the 
^^ bearer^ to take out the bullion again at any time 
*' within six months, upon transferring to the bank 
" a quantity of bank money, equal to that for 
"which credit had been given in its books when 
'^ the deposit was made^ and upon paying one- 
" fourth per cent for the keeping, if the deposit was 
" in silver ; and one half per cent if it was in gold; 
*^ but at the same time declaring, that in default of 
" such payment^ and upon the expiration of this 
** term, the deposit should belong to the bank at 
" the price at which it had been received, or for 
" which credit had been given in the transfer 
*' books." 

^' Deposits of bullion are most commonly made 
" when the price is somewhat lower than ordinary. 
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'* and they are taken out again when it happens to 
'* rise." A person could generally sell his receipt 
for bullion at the difference between the mint and 
the market prices, which was usually fix)ra two to 
three per cent. A receipt for bullion was almost 
always worth something, and it therefore happened 
very seldom that any body suffered his receipt to 
expire, or allowed his bullion to fall to the bank at 
the price for which it had been received. This, 
however^ was said to happen sometimes, and more 
frequently with regard to gold, than with regard to 
silver, on account of the higher rate paid for keep- 
ing the more precious metaL 

" The owners of bank credits, and the holders 
*' of receipts, constitute two different sorts of ere- 
*^ ditors against the bank. The holder of a receipt 
** cannot draw out the bullion for which it is grant- 
^^ ed, without re-assigning to the bank a sum of 
** bank money equal to the price at which the 
" bullion had been received. If he has no bank 
" money of his own, he must purchase it of those 
** who have it. The owner of bank money cannot 
" draw out bullion, without producing to the bank 
" receipts for the quantity which he wants. If he 
** has none of his own, he must buy them of those 
" who have them. The bolder of a receipt, when 
" he purchases bank money, purchases the power of 
" taking out a quantity of bullion, of which the 
" mint price is five per cent above the bank price. 
" The agio, or five per cent, therefore, which he 
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V pay» far il^ i» patd^ nol for an imtginavy^ but for 
•* a real value. The owner of bank money, when 
" he pmrchases a receipt, purchases the power of 
"^ takmg out a quantity of bullimi, of whidi the 
" market price is commonly from two to three per 
** cent above the mint price. The price which he 
'' pays for it, therefore, is paid likewise for a real 
" value. The price of the receipt, and the price of 
'* the bank money^ compound or make up betwemi 
" them the full value or price of the bullion." 

The reader will perceive that, in fact, the 
bank price and the mint price were the same, al- 
though there be apparently a difference of five per 
cent. Bank credits, or bank money^ as it is called, 
in which the bank price was paid, obtained a pre- 
mium in the market of five per cent. The mint 
price was paid in current coin, and this was lower 
in value than bank credits by the exact amount of 
the premium. That the bank price and the mint 
price of bullion were in effect the same^ k also 
Hiade apparent by the circumstance of the bank re« 
ceipts being commonly worth just as much as the 
market price of bullion was above the mint price. 
Indeed the bank receipts ought to have been worth 
rather less, on account of the expense payable ior 
keeping the bullion upon its being taken out of the 
bank. 

'' Upon deposits of the coin current in the coun- 
" try, the bank grants receipts likewise, as well as 
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^ bank eredits, but these receipts are frequently of 
" no value, and will bring no price in the market. 
^* Upon docatoons for example, whic^ in the cur- 
** rency pass for three guilders three stivers each, 
^ the bank gives a credit of three gnilders only, or 
" five per cent below their current value. Three 
'^ guilders bank money generally sell in the market 
** for three guilders three stivers, the full value of 
*^ the ducatooQs, if they were taken out of the bank; 
^* and bef(»« they can be taken out, one-foiirtb per 
*^ cent must be paid for the keeping, which would 
^' he mere loss to the holder of the receipt. If the 
*' agio of the bank, however, should at any time fell 
*^ to three per cent, such receipts might bring some 
^ price in the market, and m^ht sell for one and 
^ three-fourths per cent. But the agio of the bank 
" being now g^ierally about five per cent, such 
** receipts are frequently allowed to expire, or, as 
'^ they express it, to fail to the bank. The receiptfii 
^* which are given for the deposits of gold ducats 
** fall to it yet mcnre frequently, because a higher 
'^ warehouse rent, or one half per cent, mui»t be paid 
'^ for keeping of them before they can be taken 
^ out again.*' 

" The sum of bank mo«ey for which the receipts* 
** are expired must be v^y considerable.*'' In ad- 
verting to the revenue derived frcan the bank, the 

^ From what precedes it may almost be inferred that the ex- 
pired receipts were cbttfly those for current coin. 
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statement proceeds. " The bank is supposed to 
•* make a considerable profit by the sale of the 
" foreign coin or bullion, which sometimes fells to 
" it by the expiry of receipts, and which is always 
" kept till it can be sold with advantage. It makes 
** a. profit likewise by selling bank money at five per 
" cent agio, and buying it in at four." 

In the preceding account there is apparently some 
little variance. It is stated in one part as having 
seldom happened that any body suflfered his receipt 
to expire, or allowed bullion to fall to the bank at 
the price for which it had been received. In the 
concluding part it is said, that the bank was sup- 
posed to make a considerable profit by the sale of 
the foreign coin or bullion^ which sometimes fell to 
it by the expiry of receipts. To reconcile these 
statements, it must be supposed, that the rate of 
profit was high, although the total amount of the 
bullion falling to the bank might not be large. If 
the rate of profit were high, then there must have 
been extensive fluctuations in the market prices of 
bullion. The most remarkable circumstance in the 
transactions of the bank seems to have been passed 
over without notice ; namely, that no interest was 
charged to the depositors of bullion for the advances 
made to them. This must have greatly encouraged 
the trade in the precious metals at Amsterdam, and 
tended to secure an abundant supply. 

From the whole statement it may be inferred that 
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the bank acted in regard to bullion as an agent 
to the mint, at the same time that the profits of the 
bank were in consequence augmented. When the 
price of bullion was low, or, in other words, when 
bank credits were in demand, considerable deposits 
of bullion, of foreign, and of national^ coin, would 
l)e made. There appears to have been no other 
way of obtaining an increase of bank credits than 
by depositing gold or silver. When the market 
price of these metals was the same as the mint 
price, the bank receipts would be allowed to expire. 
Every body could then purchase gold in the market 
on more favourable terms, than he could get it out of 
the bank by means of its receipts^ because he saved 
the half per cent for keeping. For the same rea- 
son, when the market price and the mint price were 
equal, it was more advantageous to buy bullion in 
the market, in order to make a new deposit with 
the bank, than to renew the receipt for any former 
deposit of gold and silver. The owners of bullion 
not deposited in the bank would likewise be encou- 
raged to place it there, since they could have the 
use of the value in bank money for six months, and 
the benefit of any advance of price during that 
period. 

But by every new deposit of bullion, the amount 
of bank credits in circulation, or at the disposal of 
the public, was increased. In order therefore to 
maintain the agio or premium, it would become ne-^ 
cessary for the bank to boy up the bank credits, or 
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to diminish the amount, as soon as every temporary 
increase of demand for them had ceased. This 
could be accomplkbed either by purchasing them 
with coin^ or by selling bullion, for \¥hich the 
receipts had expired. It is wA probable^ that on 
such occasions the bank would sell bullion, for not 
only must the price be reduced by a large qimntity 
being offered for sale, but also by the s^^prehensions 
of the public, that the sales might be continued to a 
great extent. The other means of reducing the 
sum of bank credits in circulation consisted ia pur- 
chasing them with coin. But to employ for this 
purpose coin that was current for a determinate 
Taloe, would have caused great kes. €k>ld ducats 
were preferred. The more valuable the deposits of 
bullion, the mwe necessary did it become to buy up 
a part of the bank credits, and conaequently to 
emit more gold coin, for otherwise the agio could 
not have been maintained. The emission of an in- 
creased quantity of coin made it requisite to have 
recourse to the mint, and when the quantity of coin 
became more than sufficient for the wants of circu- 
lation, it could not be employed advantageously at 
home. The owners would liave no motive for de- 
positing coin of the country in the bank in order to 
obtain bank credits, when these were already super- 
abundant. As the weight and fineness of the coin 
were fixed and ascertained^ and as it circulated in 
the neighbouring countries, the surplus quantity 
would Doore readily be sent away, than would 
bullion. Under these circumstances^ we may per- 
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cetre, that h now amd then came to be tbe 
iftterest of nerchatits to export the g(AA eoin into 
Germany. 

The seignorage on tbe dtieats appears thus to 
have been the effect of deposits of eoin and of 
buHion fallings to tbe bank when the price was low^ 
and of new deposits being* made ; for the last, addi^ 
tional bank credits were issued, and it was neces- 
sary to purchase a portion of these when redundant. 
Atone period tbe premium or agio underwent great 
variation, but in later times the bank prevented this, 
by issuing bank credits at the agio of five per cent, 
and buying them back at four. Unless the price of 
bullicm was higher than usual, it was no doubt more 
judicious for the bank to buy its own credits with 
coin, than by openly e fleeting sales of bullion. To 
provide the coin necessary for the purpose, tbe bank 
must occasionally bare had recourse to the mint* 
In other words, the seignorage was the consequence 
of fluctuations in the price of bullion, united to the 
desire of always maintaining bank credits at a pre-- 
mium. Had the bank not made extensive pur- 
chases of bank credits on proper occasions, so far 
would these have been from constantly obtaining a 
premium, that they must now and then have de- 
clined to a par with the current coin, when large 
depotHts ofbuUiott were made* To imagine that 
individuals wbukl send buUkm or foreign coin to 
the mint in Holland, a»d voluntarily agree to pay a 
seignorage, when the market price was more advan- 
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tageous, is indeed to suppose that the Dutch people 
would deliberately act against their own personal 
interests. Even when the market price might, 
from extreme fluctuation, be equal to the mint 
price, individuals would send bullion to the bank 
rather than to the mint. It must have been folly to 
send bullion to the mint for the purpose of incurring 
the expense of seignorage. But bank credits re- 
ceived for bullion, with the agio added to them, 
were equal to the mint price, whilst at the same 
time the depositors retained the power of reclaiming 
the bullion within six months, upon paying a trifle 
for the keeping. 

The bank of deposit at Amsterdam no longer 
exists. It is generally understood, that upon the 
invasion of Holland by the French in 1794 the 
treasure was withdrawn. In former times it was 
the regular custom of merchants to purchase only 
those bills upon Amsterdam which were made pay- 
able in bank money, but with the termination of 
the bank that custom ceased. 

The present bank of Amsterdam is a bank for 
discounts, and issues paper currency to a small 
extent. 

It remains to be observed, that in Holland silver 
is over-rated in the coinage in proportion to gold, as 
in this country, but not to so great a degree. Both 
gold and silver coins are allowed to circulate simul- 
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taneously to any e:i^teiit» and consequently all pay- 
ments are made in silver, because from its over- 
valuation in the coin as compared with gold, gold, 
coins are sold at their market prices, and constantly 
obtain a premium. No advantage would result 
from sending back to Holland any of the Dutch 
silver coin, even if it could be found in other couh- 
tries, as is the case with British silver coin returned 
to this country; for the Dutch silver coin will in 
Holland purchase no more gold than in any other 
bullion market, the gold coin there being sold like 
gold bullion, and having no determinate value. It is 
before shewn that the British silver coin exchanges 
for more gold in this country, than it will purchase 
in any other, owing to the state of the law. When 
found in foreign places it will therefore be always 
sent back to Great Britain. 
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ON VARIATIONS IN THE VALUE OP OOLD AND 
SILVER. 



The 6«ipply of gold and siker is regnl^Aed by tJeie 
«ame principles as that of all other commodities i 
fiamely^ the self-lo¥<e audself-mtenest of IndividualgL 
So long as a price is paid adequate to defray the 
necessary expenses and to yield the common rate 'Of 
profit, the so^y will be eootinued. Upon aay 
increase of the value of gold and silver, addi- 
tional exertions will be made to furnish larger 
supplies, not only from the mines which were pre- 
viously wrought, but likewise from new sources. 
On the other hand, according as the value of gold 
and silver diminishes, more and more of the least 
fertile mines will be abandoned as unprofitable. 
The working of most of those in Europe, which 
furnished at one period some supplies of gold and 
silver, was given up after the discovery of the far 
more fertile mines of America. In the island of 
Saint Domingo, and likewise in the mining districts 
on the American continent, mines, which were 
formerly of much importance, are no longer 
wrought. The reason for abandoning all such 
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mines voluntarily, was in every case the same ; tbe 
value of the produce did not prove to be sufficient 
£or defraying the necessary expenses incurred to 
obtain it« 

If, by the discovery of new mines of lead or of 
tin far more abundant than any at present known, 
the supply of these metals was greatly increased ; 
aad were the tncreased quantity to cause a diminu- 
tion ill the f»ice previously obtained for them to 
the extent of a Jialf or even of a fourth part ; it is 
dbvioiK that many cdd mines must necessarily be 
closed. A similar result would follow in regard to 
gold and silver mines, were a quantity of these 
metals brought to market ike greater than usual, 
and were the increased supply continued, so as to 
reduce the price permanently. Until the revolu- 
ikmary movements commenced in diat part of 
America which was formwly sublet to Spain, the 
supplies oi silver from the American mines appeared 
to have been for many preceding years greatly on 
the increase^ and hence it may well be inferred, 
that tl^ price obtained for that metal was an ade- 
quate remuneration for bringing augmented sup- 
plies to market. On the contrary, although the 
price of gold continued high as compared with 
silver^ yet until tike recent introduction of a better 
system of mining in Brazil by European companies, 
and until the important reduction in the rate of 
duty payable to gov^nment, the gold washers in 
some of the mining <listricts considered their busi- 
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ness to be less profitable than agriculture. It is 
said that the old Brazilian miners have in several 
places changed their occupations altogether^ and be- 
come agriculturists. In M inas Novas, Espirito Santo, 
and other districts, this change has been complete. 

Varying as are the accounts of the quantities of 
the precious metals brought annually to market, it 
is difficult to ascertain the amount with any toler- 
able degree of accuracy. From some accounts an- 
nexed to the bullion report of 1810 it is inferred, that 
the annual supply of gold from the American mines 
had diminished a sixth part after the middle of the 
last century; and that the annual supply of silver 
from the mines of the same continent was augmented 
about three fourths subsequent to the same epoch. 
These statements, even if accurate as regards the 
supplies from America, would not afford a proper 
criterion to judge of the total quantities brought to 
market. From Africa the supply of gold is in 
some years rather considerable, chiefly in dust 
brought to this country, but moderate quantities 
were also received from thence in Brazil, which, as 
they paid no duty, have not been entered in public 
accounts. 

Those commotions which preceded the revolutions 
in Spanish America began in the end of J 808, and 
in two years afterwards almost all these countries 
were more or less engaged in civil warfare. The 
working of the mines was in many districts sus- 
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pended, and it is generally supposed that after 1810 
the supplies of silver were very greatly diminished. 
In the second edition of Mr. Tooke's able work on 
High and Low Prices, there is a supplementary 
section on the variation in the produce of gold and 
silver from the American mines. A statement is 
given on the authority of Mr. Jacob, where the 
annual supplies are estimated on an average as 
follows : — 

1800 to 1810. 1810 to 1821. 
Dollars* Dollars. 

Mexico 30,000,000 8,000,000 

Peru 5,480,000 2,000,000 

Buenos Ayres 3,640,000 1.500,000 

Chili 866,000 800,001) 

New Grenada 2,735,000 2,000,000 

Brazil 4,340,000 1,736,000 



47,061,000 16,036,000 

To this it is added that the produce of the years 
from 1817 to 1821 was much below the average of 
the last eleven years, and that Mr. Jacoh believes 
the falling off in the supply for the twelve years 
ending 1822, as compared with the preceding period 
of the same length, to have amounted at the rate of 
four shillings the dollar to seventy*two millions of 
pounds sterling. There is good reason for think- 
ing, that as the estimate for the first period exceeds 
most others, it is calculated too high, so is that for the 
last series of years somewhat underrated. J The cause 

p 
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of the great diminution in the produce of the mines 
is ascribed to the civil wars, and tumultuary move- 
ments^ in those countries of America which formerly 
were colonies of Spain and Portugal, and furnished 
the precious metals* In regard to Brazil the state- 
ment is altogether inaccurate. There was no civil 
war nor tumultuary movement which could, in the 
most remote degree, influence the produce of the 
mines during the whole of the period comprehended 
in both estimates. The revolution in that country 
began after the last date to which they are stated. 
There was indeed a temporary disturbance for a 
few months at Pernambuco, but as there existed 
no communication, not even a road, between that 
province and the mining districts, the disturbance 
was in all probability not even known there, until 
long after its suppression. A small armament was 
immediately expedited from Rio de Janeiro for Per- 
namfouco, but before its arrival tranquillity had 
been restored by a few troops sent from the con- 
tiguom province of Bahia. After the date of these 
estimates, when the revolution in Brazil did com- 
mence, no civil war ensued in the mining districts, 
nor was there a company of Portuguese soldietis 
nearer to them than a hundred miles, namely, at 
Rio de Janeiro^ from whence the Portuguese troops 
Were enibarked for Europe without a conflict. 

Some years ago it was stated that gold mines, of 
VXttdi greater importance than any before known in 
the neighbourhood, had been discovered near to 
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Mount Oaral, in Russia. Subsequent accounts how- 
ever lead to the belief that these mines do not 
possess that consequence which was at first assigned 
to them. The gold obtained also in the state of 
North Carolina is of very moderate amount. 

As is the case with all other commodities, the 
value of gold and silver is regulated not merely by 
the supply t but also by the demand. The extent of 
the demand depejids upon the desire of purchasers 
to acquire these metals^ and upon their ability to 
pay an adequate price for bringing them to market. 
As gold and silver are used in circulation for a 
medium of exchange, a certain quantity of them 
usually represents, or serves to express price ; but no 
quantity of these metals themselves can furnish a 
just measure of their own respective values. / The 
value of gold or silver being higher or lower can 
alone be determined by comparing them with other 
commodities^ and then it is always difficult to as- 
certain, whether the precious metals have actually 
varied in value, or whether the variation is to be 
ascribed more correctly to the goods with which 
they are compared.) The cause of tlie demand for 
gold and silver may be considered as threefold : 
first, for a medium of circulation ; second, for con-^ 
cealing a property of value ; and thirdly, for plate 
and ornament. 

For a circulating medium, gold and silver are 
extremely suitable, as has before been explained^ 
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It is a purpose which employs a great portion of 
the precious metals in existence^ and adds much to 
their exchangeable value. By every increase in the 
quantities of goods to be circulated, the value of the 
circulating medium is supported, and should there 
be no corresponding increase in its amount, the 
value of the precious metals will be augmented. 
On the other hand, by every increase of the circu- 
lating medium, whether in coin or in paper cur- 
rency, its value will have a tendency to diminish, 
if there be no corresponding augmentation in the 
amount of goods. Whatever part of the precious 
metals is hoarded, or applied to the purpose of 
plate or ornament, must be considered, in as far as 
regards the current price of goods, to be in a dor- 
mant state; as much so, indeed, as if that portion 
had remained in the mine, yet ever ready to b^ 
added to the amount of circulation when the owners 
desire. 

It is not possible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the quantity of the precious metals hoarded 
up, or concealed for safety, but it is rendered 
probable from circumstances occurrent in late years, 
that the whole amount is occasionally very con- 
siderable. Even in England, where the security of 
property is firmly established, the sums of gold coin 
hoarded by individuals, during the restriction of the 
Bank of England from cash payments, are estimated 
at more than three millions sterling. In Spanish 
and Portuguese America the amount was quite ex- 
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traordinary of the private hoards brought into cir- 
culation, when the settlers of European birth found 
themselves compelled to return to the mother coun- 
tries. Probably the concealment of the precious 
metals is carried to a yet far greater extent among 
the subjects of native princes in India. 

The quantity of gold and silver required for plate 
and ornament, although of considerable amountt 
bears but a small proportion to the total quantity 
used as a medium for the interchange of goods. 
Had no other demand for the precious metals ex- 
isted than what originates in luxury or in a desire 
for splendour, only a few of the most productive of 
the mines would ever have been wrought. 

As the use of gold and silver for a medium of ex- 
change adds chiefly to their value, and is in fact 
what determines the parties who hoard to prefer 
them for that purpose ; it is important in an exami- 
nation of the variations in their value to inquire how 
far their use in circulation has from time to time 
been superseded by the introduction and general 
prevalence of paper currency, and from what causes 
the sums hoarded, and those laid out in plate and 
ornament, are again brought into circulation, or are 
anew abstracted from it. These inquiries will be 
entered upon with greater convenience than any 
other, in the first place. No estimate of the amounts 
nearly approximating to the fact can with certainty 
be formed, yet the subject is not the less deserving 
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of investigation, because useful comparisons be- 
tween different periods may be made. 

Russia bad established a paper circulation suffi-* 
ciently extensive to exclude the precious metals 
from its general currency prior to the year 1792. 
By the simultaneous occurrence of a great demand 
for Russian produce, and of large loans to the go- 
yernment in 1817 and 1818, considerable sums in 
specie were remitted to that empire from the other 
countries in Europe. The amount was estimated to 
be about ten millions sterling*. Paper currency, 
although reduced perhaps from its former amount, 
continues still to be the circulating medium in 
Russia, and the greater part of the specie, remitted 
there nearly twelve years ago, has in all proba- 
bility been added at a subsequent period to the 
circulating medium of other countries. 

Austria and Denmark issued paper currencies to 
an extent that must be regarded as more than suffi- 
cient to banish gold and silver from the circulation 
of these countries respectively. The paper currency 
of Austria was probably in excess prior to 1797, 
and that of Denmark about twelve years after- 
wards. It appears*!" that, partly by a surplus re- 
venue, partly by loans, and partly by sobisidy re- 

* Tooke on High and Low Prices. 2d edition^ p. 25. 

-|- Report df Commons' Committee in 1819 on the Resumption 
of Cash Payments by Uie Bank of England. 
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ceived from France^ Austria made a considerable 
reduction in ber paper currency about the year 
1617 ; and that for tbis purpose there was carried 
to the mint at Vienna in gold and silver, but 
chiefly in silver, an amount little short of ten mil- 
lions sterling. Denmark was in the course of 
getting rid of its paper currency in 1819 to the 
extent of about three millions sterling; but paper 
currency continues to be the only circulating 
medium in Denmark Proper. 

In 1792 and the three following years, the welU 
known isssue of assignats and mandats in France 
banished coin from the circulation. It is exceedingly 
probable that the revolutionary excesses of those 
days occasioned more extensive hoardings of the 
precious metals* throughout all Europe than were 
ever before practised in this quarter of the globe. 
In almost all the countries adjoining to France, 
the wealthiest classes of society were afraid of revo- 
lutions breaking out, and property was generally 
considered to be less secure than at any other 
period in modern times. From France the emi* 
grants carried out considerable sums in specie and 
much private plate, which their necessities «oon 
obliged the greater number to put into circulation. 
Afterwards, when a metallic currency was again 

* In Mr. Baring's evidence before the Commons' Committee on 
tbe resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England^ he 
states his opinion that the greater part of the coin in France was 
hoftrded during the time of the assignats. 
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established in that country, many private hoards 
were brought back into circulation ; a part of the 
remaining plate also was converted into coin. At 
the present time the paper currency issued by the 
bank of France circulates chiefly at Paris and in 
its immediate vicinity : throughout the rest of the 
kingdom the general medium of exchange consists 
of a metallic currency. 

By the first irruptions of the French armies into 
the Austrian Netherlands, by the subsequent con- 
quest of that territory, of Holland, and of Italy, 
every motive for hoarding by the rich, who re- 
mained in those countries, acquired additional 
force. Many transmitted large property to other 
countries by means of bills of exchange, but a great 
number of opulent persons possessed lands, houses, 
and the like, which they could not convert readily 
into moveable wealth. AH such people would no 
doubt retain some of the precious metals in coin 
within their reach, to be available in the event of 
emergencies, yet so well concealed as to escape 
from pillage. Fugitives from all the subjugated 
countries carried off, whenever it was possible, their 
previous hoards and their private plate, which 
served to procure them future subsistence. The 
specie is said to have been withdrawn from the 
bank of Amsterdam before the French army entered 
the city. In almost every instance the invaders 
did not forego the plunder of what property they 
could seize : the church plate in the Netherlands, 
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and subsequently in many parts of Italy, must have 
yielded a considerable booty. Whether by imme- 
diate pillage, or by forced contributions renewed 
from time to time as rapidly as the supposed ability 
of the contributors allowed, almost all fell a prey to 
the conquerors. By the conversion of the church 
plate and that of individuals into coin, no small 
sums of gold and silver were added to the circulating 
medium of Europe. 

From Mr. hyne's examination, annexed to the 
report of the Bullion Committee, it appears that 
paper currency was issued in Portugal about the 
year 1796. It constitutes a legal tender for half of 
all payments, and being constantly at a considerable 
discount, every body takes care to pay with it one- 
half at least of the debts he is to discharge. From 
being continually at a great discount, the just 
inference is, that the quantity issued must be much 
in excess. At all events, half of the metallic cur- 
rency which formerly circulated in Portugal was 
rendered superfluous. Immediately before the in- 
vasion of the French in 1807, the court of Lisbon^ 
deceived as it was by one of its own ambassadors, 
remained in full persuasion, that upon the expulsion 
of all British subjects being notified to the French 
commander, his march would be suspended: the 
government, however, was soon surprised to learn 
the continued approach of the invading army to the 
capital. A resolution to emigrate was suddenly 
adopted, and so little time allowed for carrying the 
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measure into execution, that no great amount of 
treasure could be collected for conveyance to Brazil. 
In the following year, upon the French army at 
Lisbon being compelled to capitulate and to em- 
bark for France, the quantity of the precious metals 
which it carried off in coin and in plate, both pri- 
vate and of the chnrch, was so great as to excite in 
the minds of the Portuguese a general execration 
of the French, and an outcry against the British 
commanders for tolerating so extensive a pillage. 
About the year 1821 the bank of Lisbon was esta- 
blished by virtue of a decree of the Cortes : the 
greatest amount of its issues does not appear* to 
have exceeded half a million sterling. These could 
circulate for no more than half the amount of pay- 
ments, because the other half was made in paper of 
the government, which might alvtays be purchased 
with a large discount. But this amount of bank 
issues, moderate as it seems to be, exceeded the 
wants of circulation ; the value of the circulating 
medium wa« therefore diminished, Jin exportation 
of coin followed, and the bank from mismanage- 
ment was, for a short time, nnable to pay its notes 
in gold otisilver coin. 

The paper vales of the government of Spain do 
not displace much coin. So gTeatly depreciated 
are these vales that no one is inclined to receive 
them upon any terms. AU bills drawn npon Spain, 
in order to render them negotiable^ must be made 
payable in eflfectiTe — that is, in coin. By the 
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invasion of the French in 1807, their army obtained 
in the three following years far more valuable 
plunder than it had before acquired in any other 
country. The profusion of plate both among indi- 
viduals and churches in Spain was notorious. 
Whilst the French professed public alliance and 
amity, their military made no scruple in carrying 
off every valuable they could seize. By this un- 
sparing pillage of the natives an inveterate enmity 
was excited against the invaders, and such enmity, 
united to a desire for revenging the treachery 
with which the kingdom had been betrayed, was 
named an ardent zeal for liberty. After hostilities 
had openly commenced between the French and 
Spaniards, plunder was the reward of the invading 
force when successful, and the native guerillas had 
scarcely any other means of support; so that the 
precious metals, when neither concealed effectually, 
nor removed to places of complete security, seldom 
remained long with the peaceable owners. 

The Bank of England was restricted, in the end 
of February 1797, from continuing its payments 
in cash. All estimates of the amount of specie 
then circulating in this country are uncertain^ yet 
it seems to be the opinion most generally enter- 
tained that, for the two years immediately preceding 
the restriction, there existed a smaller amount of 
coin in circulation than at antecedent periods. 
Prior to the commencement of war with France 
in 1798, probably twenty-four or twenty-five mil- 
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)ions would not be too high an estimate for the 
amount of gold coin, exclusive of the reserve in the 
coffers of the bank. For some time before the 
restriction, the agitated state of the public mind, 
originating in the occurrences in France, occa- 
sioned much private hoarding : this was considerably 
increased in consequence of the alarm produced 
by the restriction itself. Larger sums were then 
hoarded than continued to be kept in reserve after- 
wards, when time had reconciled the public to the 
measure, and when confidence was in some degree 
re-established. It would perhaps be too high an 
estimate of the sum continued to be hoarded, after 
the first alarm had much subsided^ to state it at 
four millions sterling. The total amount of coin 
liberated from circulation in England by the more 
extended issue of bank notes, which followed the 
restriction, cannot be calculated at less than twenty 
millions ; especially if we include in the sum so 
liberated the diminution in the coin circulating 
about two years before cash payments by the Bank 
were prohibited. All the best silver coins wholly 
disappeared when the further issues of Bank notes 
were greatly increased : silver tokens were issued, 
and these, with the remains of what might once 
have been shillings but retained no appearance of 
any impression, constituted the silver currency for 
small payments. 

Some few years after the first restriction, the 
country bankers began to substitute Bank of Eng- 
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land notes for their reserves, in lieu of coin. The 
public, when satisfied with the responsibility of the 
parties issuing paper currency^ seldom required the 
notes of a bank in their neighbourhood to be ex- 
changed for others of the Bank of England : hence 
the issues of the former were more safely extended 
without a corresponding increase of those reserves 
to meet the payment, which were formerly both 
usual and necessary. Many previous announce- 
ments led to a general expectation that cash pay- 
ments would be resumed upon the return of peace. 
And after more than the common vicissitudes of 
war, a peace was at length brought about by the 
overthrow of the emperor of France. This was 
first accomplished in 1813, and the most prudent of 
the country bankers began in good time to curtail 
the amount of their issues. About the same period 
an unusually productive harvest led to a fall in the 
prices of agricultural produce from the height they 
had previously attained. The first decline in price 
was accelerated by the diminution in amount of the 
circulating medium : but as lower prices became 
general throughout the kingdom, and whilst the 
reduction was still going on slowly, the country 
bankers took the alarm, and for the most part 
refused to give credit to agriculturists. The amount 
of circuiting medium was accordingly more con- 
tracted than ever, its value advanced in proportion, 
and the prices of gold and silver, as well as of all 
other commodities estimated in paper currency, fell 
considerably. 
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Soon afterwanls the Bank of England aTailed 
itifeelf of the lower prices of the precious metals, to 
replenish its coffers. From the purchases it made 
of gold and silver the amount of its issues of paper 
currency was augmented, yet not in degree by any 
means equivalent to the diminished quantity of 
country bank notes. Little more than two years 
after the peace of 1814, the treasure of the Bank 
was so abundant, that it gave the notice which the 
restriction law required, and at the time specified in 
the notice the Bank began to issue gold coin in 
exchange for its oldest dated notes, with an inten- 
tion of gradually returning to cash payments. But 
as it did not diminish the amount of its paper issues, 
at the same time that it issued gold coin to the extent 
of about five millions sterling ; and as the country 
banks had proceeded with more confidence in issu- 
ing notes when prices had apparently arrived at the 
lowest rates; the whole sum of the circulating 
medium in this country again became more than 
sufiicient £br the circulation of commodities at prices 
equivalent in bullicm to those corresponding prices 
which obtained in other countries. The value of 
the currency was from this cause depreciated to 
a degree that encouraged the exportation of coin. 
This exportation, being coincident in point of time 
with the payments for loans contracted by the 
governments on the continent of Europe, was attri- 
buted at first to the demand for specie from new 
circumstances, but afterwards was more justly as- 
signed as the effect of an excess in the circulating 
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medium of England* Had the exportation of coin 
proceeded from a real demand for it abroad, exclu* 
sive of any superabundance of currency here^ then 
the prices of goods would have fallen in this couU'* 
try ; but the prices continued at high rates, and 
some advanced, whilst there was a considerable ex- 
portation of the currency in progress. This state of 
affairs demanded investigation. 

After much inquiry and discussion the recom- 
mendation of the Committees of Parliament in 
1819 for resuming cash payments at length obtained 
the sanction of the legislature. By the law passed 
on that occasion the Bank of England was obligated 
to pay in gold bars of not less than sixty ounces in 
weight; first at the rate of 41. Is, per ounce ; after 
a further time, at the rate of 31. I9s. 6d.; and 
finally at the mint price. Upon the expiry of 
another period subsequent to that of the obligation 
to pay in gold bars at the mint price, the payments 
were to be made in national coin, and for all sums 
however small the note required to be paid. 

In the commencement of 1826 the failure of 
many country banks led to a general distrust of all, 
and the cif culation of paper currency, not withstand** 
ing the more extended issiles of the Bank of England, 
was on the whole much contracted. An increased de- 
mand for gold to supply the currency of this country 
was experienced, and so long as this demand was 
excessive, the sales of goods were nearly imprac- 
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ticable. A law was then enacted, prohibiting after 
three yeais the reissue of all notes under five 
pounds, and measures were at once adopted to re- 
strain the making of new notes of a less amount. 
The demand for gold to serve as currency is yet 
further increased j the prices of goods are more 
than ever depressed, and accordingly the value of 
the precious metals is much enhanced. 

According to the evidence of Mr. Williams, in 
the Appendix to the Bullion Report of 1810, paper 
currency was issued in the United States of North 
America for sums so small as a dollar ; and nine- 
tenths of the whole circulating medium consisted of 
paper currency. Although the banks in the United 
States did not suspend their payments until 1812, 
soon after the commencement of war with Great 
Britain ; yet it is nearly certain that by far the 
greater part of the specie formerly current was long 
before exported. Little remained in circulation, and 
in that country there was no motive for hoarding. 
The suspension of cash payments by the banks con- 
tinued for a few years, and was never sanctioned by 
law. Soon after the peace with Great Britain, most 
of the banks returned to cash payments, and consi- 
derable sums of gold and silver were imported into 
the United States, for accomplishing the purpose. 

In Brazil the government established a national 
bank at Rio de Janeiro about the year 1818, and 
afterwards extended branches of the same company 
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to St. Paul's and to Bahia. Paper currency was 
issued in excess as well by the parent establish- 
ment as by its branches, but more particularly 
in the capital. The notes issued at the different 
places are not exchangeable for each other, and 
although of the same denomination, their \alue 
differs considerably. A copper coinage much de- 
preciated in value also circulates throughout the 
whole empire. In those provinces where no paper 
currency exists, this copper coinage is at a discount, 
but in the three cities where the banks issue notes, 
so great is their depreciation that even the copper 
money sells for a very high priemium. The general 
circulating medium in Brazil is altogether undeter- 
mined in value*, and the use of the precious metals 
in the currency of the two principal ports hajs in a 
great degree been superseded. Whilst the country 
continued a colonial dependency of Portugal, 
hoarding prevailed to a considerable extent, but is 
almost discontinued since the epoch of indepen- 
dence. On the whole, perhaps more than two 
thirds of the gold, and nearly half of the silver coin, 
which formerly circulated in Brazil, have been ex- 

* The anomalies in the circulating medium of Brazil exceed 
all credence. Paper currency issued even under the authority and 
responsibility of the general government for the province of Bahi^ 
does not circulate in any other province. The currency at Rio de 
Janeiro is sometimes twenty-five or thirty per cent more depreciated 
than atBahia : that at Bahia is sometimes twenty or thirty per Cent 
below the value of the currency at Pemambnco^ &c. &c. » 

a 
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ported) and are now added to the currencies of 
other countries. 

By the supplementary section in the second edi- 
tion of Tooke on High and Low Prices, before ad- 
verted to, much information is afforded regard- 
ing the extent of hoarding in Spanish America. 
Owing to the same disturbed state of the country 
which caused interruption to the working of the 
mines, the exportation of the precious metals be- 
came temporarily very considerable. Much of the 
silver, which the circulation of those countries re- 
quired in ordinary times, was sent away as the 
scenes of hostility extended, and in almost all of 
them (it is said) there now circulates paper cur- 
rency. *• The immense emigration that took place 
" among the old Spaniards brought over (says one 
" account) immense capitals*, which otherwise 
** never would have come ; many of them till then 
*< buried in the ground, and which had been accu- 
^^ mulating in a dormant state for many years : a 
" portion of them, indeed a very considerable one, 
** not of modern coinage. That luxury which for- 
" merly existed in South America previous to the 
** war, in gold and silver plate of the most massive 
" kind, as well in private houses as in the 
** churches, has disappeared. Most of those rich 

* The writer of the account here quoted evidently does not 
nnderstand the nature of capital. 
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^^ utensils have lately been melted down. These 
^^ sums have eventually entered into cireulatioiv and 
** have disappeared, being bronght away by Euro- 
" peans." 

In England much greater economy in the use of 
eurrency has prevailed since the commencement of 
the revolutionary war with France. The bankers 
in the city of London send to a clearing-house se« 
vera] times during the day the orders upon each other 
which they receive from (heir customers, and make 
a settlement late in the afternoon for the balances 
which they respectively have to pay or to receive* 
By this arrangement less than a twentieth part of 
the currency, which would otherwise be required 
in their transactions, is found adequate to the pur- 
pose. A far greater number of persons too now 
keep accounts with banking establiiAments than in 
former, times, which tends to economy in the use of 
the medium employed for general circulation. 

The greater extension of the system of placing 
goods in bonded vmrehouses, as they are called, and 
not paying the duty on goods imported until taken 
for home consumption^ renders a less amount of 
•currency necessary in their circulation, than under 
the former practice of paying duties on goods at the 
time of importation, and receiving back the amount 
so paid when the goods were again exported. It 
is now ihi^ common practice, when the duties 
-amount to any sum of importance, to sell foreign 
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goods in bond and agree the prices accordingly, 
leaving it to the buyer at his option either to 
export the goods free of duty, or to pay it at his 
convenience upon taking them for home consump- 
tion. 

By the recent institution of savings* banks, the 
smallest sums, accumulated as they are by the most 
numerous class of society, have been brought into 
circulation. Perhaps one-half of these might never 
have been hoarded, but expended at once by the 
owners, had no savings' banks existed ; yet it may 
justly be inferred that at least one-third vrould have 
l>een locked up, and is novr no more withheld from 
general circulation. 

For three or four years at the close of the last, 
and for about twice as many at the commencement 
of the present century, the price of diamonds was 
much higher than either before or since. Had the 
emigrant nobility from France not been necessitated 
to sell many at an earlier period, the price mi^ht 
sooner have advanced. Two objects were accom- 
plished by the possession of diamonds : they grati- 
fied the vanity of the new upstarts who had ac^ 
quired accidental distinction in the progress of re* 
volutions; and they afforded an easy means of con- 
veying away property of considerable value, should 
the owners, in the vicissitudes of the times, be 
compelled to fly their country. Whether for the 
jiew nobility that came into notice, or for the de- 
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8ce5dants of ancient families fearful of exile in the 
progress of conquest, diamonds were equally ob- 
jects of great desire. By their possession the 
hoarding of gold and silver was in some measure 
superseded. 

From the preceding statements no exact results 
can be inferred, because the sums of gold and silver 
added to^ or withdrawn from, circulation at dif^ 
ferent periods cannot with accuracy be ascertained.. 
The effect produced on the value of the precious 
metals must be according to the proportion which 
such additions or diminutions bear to the whole 
quantity of the^e metals at market; and can- 
not be estimated according to the proportion 
borne to the whole quantity of gold and silver in 
existence. The quantity at market comprehends 
all that is employed in circulation. What is used in 
plate or ornament, or is hoarded, cannot influence 
the exdiangeable value of gold and silver. It is not 
alone according to the supply of, but likewise ac- 
cording to the demand for the precious metals, that 
this value will be regulated* This demand must 
depend upon the extent of paper currency substi- 
tuted for gold and silver in circulation as before ad-^ 
verted to, and likewise upon the quantity of com- 
modities at market to be circulated, as well as upon 
the rapidity of their circulation. 

In order to approximate nearly to a just estimate 
of the variation in the value of gold and silver, it 
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will be proper to divide the period of the last thirty- 
five or forty years into different epochs ; and to con- 
sider the effects of the yariaticms in the demand and 
sapply of the precious metals at different times. 

During the prevalence of anarchy in France and 
the reign of terror which succeeded, the public 
mind throughout all Europe was in a state of ex* 
treme excitement, and the distress of the French 
emigrants, many of whom were at one time afflu- 
ent, made in every country a deep impre^ion on 
the minds of the wealthy. The hoarding of trea- 
sure doubtless was then practised to a great extent. 
But the longer that mankind continue exposed to 
danger, they become the more habituated to appre- 
hension, and the less do they estimate the risk. 
Compared with the tyranny of Roberspierre, the 
succeeding rule of the Directory in France appeared 
to many as affording tolerable security for property. 
Once entertaining an opinion that the period of peril 
had passed away, the owners of property would 
feel an increased desire to derive some benefit from 
its employment, and the motives for concealment 
would become far less powerful. About the time 
that much of the treasure hoarded throughout Europe 
was again brought into circulation, and added to 
the sum proceeding from melted plate, the libera- 
tion of coin from the currencies of Austria, Portu- 
gal, and England, consequent upon the establish- 
ment or extension of paper substitutes, also occur- 
. red. Owing likewise to the diminution of foreign 
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commerce in Holland after its conquest by the 
French, a more limited currency there and in the 
neighbouring country sufficed for the circulation of 
goods, Although production had much increased in 
Great Britain, the more than corresponding aug- 
mentation of paper currency prevented any addi- 
tional demand for gold aud silver to circulatejthe 
increased commodities at market. 

The various circumstances above enumerated will 
sufficiently shew, that the total amount of the pre- 
cious metals circulating in Europe would in this 
first period be too great as compared with what cir* 
culated in other quarters of the world, where no 
events of similar import had occurred. Accord- 
ingly the rate of exchange in India, for example, 
would rise; or, in other words, the purchasers of 
bills there would require a stipulation to pay greater 
sums in Europe for those given in India^ than they 
would otherwise have consented to receive in ex- 
change. For a payment where currency was com- 
paratively scarce, the purchasers of bills on another 
country, where the currency was comparatively 
abundant and consequently of diminished value, 
would require an agreement to pay a rate of ex- 
change a little more than adequate to the expense 
of conveying specie. Were no such adequate rate 
of exchange obtainable, then remitters of property 
from India to Europe in the case supposed would, 
for their own interest, purchase no bills ; but must 
naturally prefer to buy goods in the country where 
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the circulating medium was comparatively limited, 
and prices were consequently low, in order to send 
the goods for sale to that quarter where the cur- 
rency was comparatively superabundant, and prices 
accordingly were at high rates. But, before such a 
result could well be produced to any great extent 
in a country so distant as is India, the merchants in 
Europe would find, that, owing to the compara- 
tively great abundance of circulating medium, 
prices of merchandize had advanced so considerably 
as to render specie an advantageous mode of making 
remittances to purchase goods in the most distant 
markets. 

It appears accordingly that * in 1798 the quan- 
tity of specie exported to India and China by the 
East India Company and by private mercantile 
establishments in London was four times as much 
as in any one of the five years immediately preced- 
ing, and in fact was far greater in amount in that 
one year,^ than in all the preceding five years taken 
together. But the circumstances before stated, es- 
pecially as regard the diminution of hoarding, are 
not such as would operate suddenly. Considerable, 
therefore, as was the proportionate amount of specie 
exported to India in 1798, yet in the following 
year the quantity was more than doubled. The 
superabundance in Europe was, from these expor- 
tations, somewhat lessened, and occurrences in 

* Account No. 9, in Appendix to Bullion Report of 1810. 
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India ensued soon afterwards, which contributed to 
augment the amount of the precious metals circu- 
lating there in addition to the importations from 
Europe. By the fall of Seringapatam very great 
hoarded treasures are supposed to have become the 
prize of the conquering army : and what would yet 
more augment the specie in circulation, was the 
greater confidence which the owners of private 
hoards felt in the continuance of tranquillity after 
the capture of so important a fortress, and the ex- 
tinction of tyranny in the Mysore. By the com- 
plete overthrow of the most formidable enemy with 
which the India Company had till then been obliged 
to contend, the people in those extensive countries 
nmst in general have considered property to be more 
secure. Fewer hoardings would be resorted to, and 
many of former times would be added to circula- 
tion. In consequence, the exportation of specie to 
India immediately diminished. 

By the peace between Great Britain and France^ 
including the allies of both powers, which conti- 
nued from October 1801 to the spring of 1803, con- 
siderable facilities were afforded to the Spanish go- 
vernment for bringing over to Europe the specie 
which for several years had accumulated in its 
American treasuries. It was said indeed, at the 
time when war recommenced, that this opportu- 
nity to Spain formed a principal motive with the 
ruler of France for concluding the short peace. The 
large remittances received from Spanish America 
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agaio occasioned a superfluity of the precious me- 
tals in Europe, as proportioued to the relative 
amount in other quarters of the globe employed for 
the circulation of goods : and consequently in 1803 
there was exported to India a greater quantity of 
specie than in any one oC the fifteen years imme* 
diately preceding. 

War with Spain was not renewed immediately 
upon the resumption of hostilities with France^ and 
the former power used all diligence in the interval 
to bring to Europe whatever specie could be c*oJ- 
lected by the government in its American posses* 
sions. The interception of Spanish vessels of war 
conveying great sums of specie was the ostensible 
motive for a declaration of war by Spain against 
this country. Hostilities had not long continued, 
when the British government on successive occa- 
sions allowed its own frigates to receive on board 
specie at Vera Cruz, which was transmitted to Lon- 
don, and apparently for account of British mer- 
chants*. This was no secret at the time, the 
specie having been insured openly in this metropo- 
lis. The export of specie from Europe to India 
had somewhat diminished in 1804, but in the be- 
ginning of that year and end of the one preceding, 
there was shipped for account of the English East 
India Company, to its Asiatic possessions, a quantity 

* These shipments of specie were addressed chiefly to the late 
firm of Messrs. Gordon^ Murphy & Co. 
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of dollars from the United States of North America. 
After being informed of the message of the King 
of Great Britain to parliament in March 1803, the 
merchants of Mexico, shipping specie for their own 
account, preferred getting it conveyed to the United 
States in the northern part of their continent, al- 
though their operations were contraband and thus 
i*endered hazardous, rather than incur the greater 
risk of conveyance to Europe. Accordingly silver 
might be cheaper in the United States than in 
Europe, with the exception probably of Spain itself. 
The quantity of specie shipped from England in 
1805 for India was greater than in any one of the 
seventeen years before, and can occasion no sur- 
"prise when the large importations into Europe are 
had in remembrance. 

The invasion of Spain by the French in 1807, 
the revolutionary movements which began in the 
Spanish provinces of America towards the end of 
the following year, and the abandonment of many 
rich mines in consequence of the progress of revolu- 
tion, are before mentioned. Great as is admitted to 
be the total amount of the precious metals brought 
over to Europe, and added to the circulating me- 
dium, in consequence of the return of European 
settlers from the former colonies of Spain and Por- 
tugal, yet the sum could never be estimated as at 
all commensurate with the falling off in the pro- 
duce of the mines for even ten or twelve years. 
The effect produced from the sum of the American 
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hoardings and plate being added to the circulation 
of Europe^ and from the substitution of paper cur- 
rency for coin in several of the new states, has ceased 
many years ago. 

In a few years after the last peace between Great 
Britain and France, the demand for specie was 
much increased. The Bank of England began to 
replenish its cofiers, as preparatory to a return to 
cash payments. Reviving commerce in many parts 
of Europe called for a more extensive circulating 
medium, and the currency was chiefly metallic in 
the states released from French oppression. The 
loans made to Russia, Austria^ and Denmark, for 
the purpose of enabling those powers to place their 
respective currencies on a basis of gold and silver, 
as well as the exportations of specie to the United 
States of North America, for the use of the banks in 
that country, contributed to augment the demand 
for the precious metals. When the Bank of England 
finally resumed cash payments, the supplies of 
specie brought over by the natives of Portugal and 
Spain on their return to Europe, prevented the new 
demand for the precious metals from producing the 
full effect which would have resulted under different 
circumstances. 

After the final resumption of cash payments by 
the Bank of England the issue of notes under the 
value of five pounds was discontinued by that cor- 
poration, and consequently a considerable increase 
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of metallic currency was required in the metropolis 
and in the extensively trading county of Lancaster^ 
From the former amount of more than seven mil- 
lions sterling, the small notes of the Bank of Eng* 
land are now reduced to less than a twentieth part. 
Subsequently to this great reduction, the issues of 
country banks have been excessively curtailed, and 
are now in progress of being suppressed altogether.- 

But a highly important point to be adverted to 
in recent times is the great increase of goods to be 
circulated. So long as this great increase was 
limited to Great Britain, a corresponding augmen- 
tation of paper currency had in a considerable degree 
forestalled the effect, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, and it could produce no sensible variation on 
the value of gold and silver. It is now, however, to 
be particularly remarked, that, during the whole 
period whilst the reduction of paper currency has 
been going on, and whilst the supplies of the pre- 
cious metals at market have been diminishing, there 
has ensued an extension of machinery and an addi- 
tion to population throughout all Europe andAmerica* 
from whence has proceeded an increase of commo- 
dities not easily to be estimated. In these two 
quarters of the globe manufactures more especially 
have been wonderfully improved: machinery not 
previously known has been introduced ; other kinds 
have been made more perfect, and from continued 
use, the workmen are become more expert in its 
management. 
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In the same epoch the importations of produce 
into Europe from other quarters of the world have 
increased in a degree never contemplated by the 
most sanguine advocates of the opening of new 
markets in America and the eastern world. From 
South America, and more especially from Brazil^ 
the supplies of tropical productions continue to 
augment annually, and when a better administra- 
tion of justice is established in those countries, a 
new stimulus will be given to their industry. From 
the East Indies the importations of produce are so 
exten^ve, and augment periodically in such a ratio, 
as almost to place commercial calculations at de- 
fiance. Even fiwn former sources, the supplies are, 
of late years, much increased. The additional 
quantities of cotton wool annually imported from 
the United States of America, notwithstanding the 
establishment of manufactures there on an extensive 
scale, have excited universal surprise. The aug- 
mented supplies of sugar, of coflFee, of cotton, of 
indigo, hides, and other produce, from the countries 
before mentione<l, correspond with the increase of 
European manufactures, by means of which these 
supplies are paid for. 

Immediately after the arrival of the great amount 
of specie brought to Europe, in order to secure it 
from the uncertain issue of civil war and revolu- 
lions in the former Spanish colonies, it has been 
shewn that its export to India was renewed to a 
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very considerable extent : btit upon the importa- 
tions into Europe falling off, the export to India 
ceased. Soon afterwards the value of specie in 
Europe was greatly enhanced^ owing chiefly to the 
demand for coin. Accordingly, about 1821 specie 
began to be brought back from India, where its 
value had not proportionately increased. Similar 
importations from thence have since been made 
occasionally, and sometimes to a very large amount. 
These would have proved yet more extensive, had 
not the augmented productions there also required 
more coin for their circulation. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain with any to- 
lerable degree of exactness the extent of augmenta- 
tion in the value of gold and silver during the last 
eighteen years : yet after much consideration it 
appears not too much to estimate the increase of 
value from twenty to twenty-five per cent. In com- 
paring the value of the precious metals with that 
of goods at different periods, it is necessary to re- 
gard the duties payable on goods as fixed quanti- 
ties, when the duties are not levied ad valorem. 
The particular commodities too, of which the price 
is regulated by laws nearly prohibitory of freedom 
of supply, as those which determine the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, can afford no safe criterion for 
estimating the value of gold and silver. 

This enhancement of the value of the precious 
metals is altogether independent of the depreciation 
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of paper currency ; yet they are often confounded 
together, and give occasion to the expression of 
erroneous opinions*. During the period of the re- 
4strictions on cash payments of the Bank of England, 
the value of paper currency in this country was 
depreciated from twenty -five to thirty per cent^ as 
compared with gold at the time. The British cur- 
rency is now placed on an equality with gold at its 
present enhanced value, and hence the value of the 
currency s increased beyond what obtained in 
1812 at least fifty-five, perhaps sixty-five per cent. 
In those places, like Hamburgh, where the currency 
has always continued metallic, its present value is 
probably no more than twenty or twenty-five per 
cent beyond that of 1812. The investigation of 
this subject is of the utmost national importance, as 
it exhibits in a clear point of view how the taxation 
of this country, oppressed as the people are with 
corn laws and restrictions, has become nearly in- 
supportable. 

The variation in value of the two precious metals, 
as regards each other, deserves some attention. 
There can be no doubt that however great may 
have been the falling off^ in the supplies of silver of 
Jate, and the consequent increase in its value, the 
value of gold has for many years been advancing 

* See Mr, Brougham's speech on presenting a petition to the 
House of Commons from Birmingham^ in June 1829^ j*egarding 
the currency. 
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somewhat more rapidly. For more than tlie last 
quarter of a century the price of g^ld has appa- 
rently risen in those countries where silver consti^ 
tutes the fixed measure of the circulating medium ; 
and as a corresponding effect^ the price of silver has 
appeared to decline wherever the fixed measure of 
this medium is in gold. At the period of the dis- 
covery of the American mines, gold was to silver in 
the European market as one to ten ; for many years 
afterwards silver maintained this relative value in 
the East. So late as 1730 the proportionate value 
x>f gold to silver in China is stated in Mr. Grant^s 
evidence before the Bullion Committee of 1810, to 
have remained as one to ten. Now, the relative 
value of the two metals there is nearly the same as 
in Europe. By parliamentary papers ordered by the 
House of Commons, 4th March 1811, it appears 
that in the first nine months of 1792, the price of 
standard gold was constantly at 3/. lis. 6d. per 
ounce, whilst the price of Spanish dollars fluctuated 
from five shillings and four-pence to five shillings 
and sixpence the ounce. Standard gold and Spanish 
dollars continue of equal fineness as in 1792, but 
their relative value is now very difierent. At the 
present time standard gold is again at the same price 
as that above mentioned. Spanish dollars however 
are only about four shillings and nine-pence the 
ounce. This price differs from that of 1792, being 
about twelve per cent lower, and exhibits, on the 
comparison of the precious metals with each other, 

R 
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a fall in the value of silver, or an advance in the 
value of gold to that extent. 

In corroboration of this statement, that gold has 
of late years advanced greatly in its relative value 
to silver, or that silver has much declined in its 
relative value to gold^ it may be mentioned that 
the rates of exchange between Great Britain, where 
the value of the circulating medium is estimated in 
gold, and all those foreign countries where the 
same basis is silver or where gold and silver circu- 
late simultaneously without restriction of amount, 
are now very difierent from what were formerly 
estimated as the pars. The par of exchange be- 
tween London and Hamburgh, as calculated in 
former times, was thirty-four shillings three and 
a half grotes Flemish banco in silver for one pound 
sterling ; but the actual rates since the resumption 
of cash payments by the Bank of England have 
often exceeded thirty-seven, and been sometimes 
as high as thirty-eight shillings Flemish banco for 
one pound sterling. The rate of exchange on 
Hanohurgh has never, since the return to cash pay- 
ments, been in this country below thirty-six. It 
is to be noticed that the exchange on Hamburgfi 
is no longer estimated in shillings Flemish, but 
in marcs banco: this does not make any dif- 
ference in the comparison of the ancient par with 
the present rate of exchange when reduced to an 
equivalent in shillings Flemish. At the period 
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of these pars being first calculated, silver was un* 
der-rated in the British currency as compared with 
gold ; at the period of 1792, and for long before, 
the exchanges here are said to have generally 
been below the par upon countries whose cur* 
rencies consisted of silver coin. It is most diflScult, 
however, to uncertain the actual rates of exchange 
at distant dates; for the printed rates of the course 
constitute no safe guide. These lists are prepared 
by brokers before actual business commences, and 
the course is printed at the rates which they think 
will facilitate exchange transactions. Merchants 
of high credit usually pass their bills on terms 
about one per cent more in their favour than the 
rate» in the printed course list; and on places 
with which exdiange business is very limited, the 
difference will sometimes be as much as five per 
eent in favor of the seller of the bills, whilst on 
other occasions the same price will be accepted as 
is printed, in the coarse list. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to ascertain now what was the usual difference 
between tli« nominal and actual rates of exchange 
more than thirty years ago ; and without this in- 
formation no exact difference between present and 
former rates can be positively stated. 

Considering that the value of gold, as compared 
with silver, is now enhanced to that degree which 
has occasioned the exportation of much of the 
gold, and consequent withdrawing of gold coin, 
from those countries where the two metals for- 
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merly circulated simultaneously, leaving silver coin 
as the medium of circulation, or at least as its 
basis to be used with paper currency ; it must be 
inferred, that no future supplies of gold of much 
importance can be obtained from the same coun- 
tries. Should the supplies from the mines not 
prove far more abundant, and should the British 
government persevere in its prohibition of the small 
notes belovi^ five pounds, substituting gold coin in 
their place; then gold vnll continue to maintain 
its high value, as well in relation to silver as to all 
other commodities. 

An increased demand for gold in this country oc- 
casions a fall in the prices of silver as well as of other 
commodities. This might cause the possessors of 
silver, not of British coinage, to imagine there was 
an unusual quantity at market. Hence, in 1821 
and 1822, when the purchases of gold by the Bank 
of England had occasioned the price of silver to 
fall, it was generally thought that the silver mines 
had recently become far more productive. It is 
unnecessary to say that this opinion was erroneous. 
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ON THB ORIGIN AND INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 



The property or wealth which is acquired by indi* 
viduals does not necessarily become a capital. The 
owners may apply their property, or any part of it, 
in purchasing* the unproductive services of other 
people or objects for their own immediate gratifica- 
tion^ all of which perish in the enjoyment : this ap- 
plication of property is considered expenditure. In 
order to constitute capital, property must be em« 
ployed with the view of reproducing or replacing* 
a value equal to what is laid out or consumed, 
together with a profit. The increase to the amount 
of property so employed is termed a revenue. 

The origin of all capital is labour ; but the in-» 
crease of capital depends upon the ability and desire 
of saving from income or revenue. No considerable 
and continued increase of its amount can take place 
without that degree of frugality which occasions the 
conversion of some revenue into capital, and creates 
annually a balance of produce above pastconsump-' 
tion. Were the whole amount of revenue con^ 
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sumed for personal indulgence or gratification, ex- 
cepting what was necessary (o maintain the capitals 
now employed in their present state of productive- 
ness, it is evident that they would not be increased. 
The national capital, like that of individuals, is 
increased by all the savings from revenue, which 
are appropriated towards the production of greater 
values, and is diminished by every expense <>f those 
people who are not productively employed. In the 
acquisition of most of the capitals possessed by the 
industrious classes, much time and much patience 
are usually requisite ; many are the disappointments 
and hinderances which they meet with in attaining 
to wealth, and they are commonly careful in its 
preservation. 

At first the savings of mankind were probably no 
more than a prudent reserve of what Was neces- 
sary to supply the future wants of the parties them- 
selves, who were thus careful in making the provi- 
sion, and it would also most probably consist of the 
immediate produce of their own industry. .Every 
individual engaged in agriculture would naturally 
set apart as much of the produce of one harvest as 
he and his family were likely to require until the 
return of another, and likewise a sufficiency of 
seed for his arable land, in order to ensure a con- 
tinuance of future production. 

The power of individuals to increase their capi- 
tals must always depend upon the extent of revenue 
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derived from their employment Wheii this yields 
but a small return, there is less ability to add to 
capital, and the desire to do so will be more lan- 
guid tiMin under opposite circumstances. It is true 
that, when property is acquired without much toil, 
it will often be expended with profusion. Fre- 
quent are the examples, that great riches, when 
acquired suddenly, either by unexpected inherit- 
ance, or by hazardous speculation, do not long re^ 
main with the owners. In the one case they are 
often expended lavi^ly; in the other they are 
daringly adTcntured. With all this frequency of 
example, it is yet unquestionable that, during times 
of the greatest public expenditure and iadividuid 
luxury, when hazardous speculations also were of 
common occurrence, not only did the national capi- 
tal suffer no diminution in this country, but bfi the 
contrary it was greatly augmented^. 

During the last war in which Great Britain was 
engaged, the expenditure of the government far 
exceeded its utmost amount at any former time; 
and great public expenditure, especially when it 
increases rapidly, will almost uhavoidably be at- 
tended with extreme profusion. Whilst the safety 
of the state is in question, the period 13 not well 
adapted for a minute scrutiny of the national ex- 
penses. Many private ciqpitalists, and especially 
those who furnished supjdies to goveminent, were 
then enabled to realize fortunes of magnitude. 
The general rate of profits was high, and the 
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owners of large capitals were benefitted accordingly* 
Notwithstanding that public expenditure was la- 
vish ; and as a consequence of the great amount of 
property in circulation, that private profusion was 
more prevalent than at any former period; and 
although speculation was carried to an extent 
before unknown, vet it cannot well be doubted that 
the national capital continued to increase. The 
lands were further improved^ and rendered more 
productive ; manufactures were increased in an un^ 
precedented degree ; commerce was extended j and 
the means of adding to the sum of necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries, for the enjoyment of the 
people, have, in these various ways, been greatly 
augmented. 

Let it not be supposed that war is here considered 
as a means of augmenting the national wealth; 
war of itself could never produce any such effect. 
The national capital of this country was fast in- 
creasing before the commencement of the French 
revolution, and has continued to increase since the 
last general peace. A principal cause of the in- 
crease of capital, during the war, proceeded from 
the greater exertions^ and perhaps the greater pri- 
vations of the labouring classes, the most numerous 
in every society. More women and children were 
compelled, by necessitous circumstances, to enter 
upon laborious occupations ; and former workmen 
were, from the same cause, obliged to devote a 
ofieater portion of their time to increase produc- 
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tion. The excessive taxation likewise, which war 
occasions and perpetuates, must lead to so great in-' 
equalities in the distribution of wealth, as^ will en- 
courage crime and the general demoralization of 
the lower orders of the community. These are 
evils not to be compensated by any addition to the 
national capital. It is further to be observed, that 
oppressive taxation offers great inducement to the 
owners of capital to transfer it to other countries, 
when the period of unusual profits has passed 
away. 

The same motives which animate men in their 
industrious pursuits, stimulate them to acquire and 
to increase capital. The same insecurity of property 
which paralyzes the energies of the industrious, im- 
pedes the exercise of the disposition to save from 
revenue. It seems more wise to expend and to en- 
joy all wealth that is acquired, than to reserve any 
part of it for the future, when the reserve is exposed 
to robbery or seizure. However much men may be 
inclined to forego present enjoyment, for the sake of 
permanently improving their future condition, this 
desire will but little influence their conduct, when 
the expected improvement is left in great uncer- 
tainty. The inclination for acquiring capital, when 
iti^ possession can be secured to the owner, is like to 
most of our other desires ; it gains strength from 
gratification. It is commonly observed, that the 
individual who succeeds in his exertions to ob- 
tain wealth, continues in general to be quite as 
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eager in the same pursuit, as previous to his ad* 
vaucement from an ordinary station. This un- 
satisfied desire leads to perseverance in saving from 
income. And as the means of acquiring wealth, 
t(^ether with the greatest facilities of employing 
profitably and securely what is once acquired, can 
usually be found on the most extended scale where 
free institutions are established; it is accordingly 
in these countries that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, we see the most frequent examples of 
individuals rising from obscurity to opulence, and 
that the wealthy prefer to reside, in the hope of 
further acquisitions. 

So uniform is the wish of the owners of capital 
to place it in security, that even in the most free 
countries a,nd where property is held to be the 
most secure, a preference in its investment is always 
given to the purchase of land. Capitalists are con- 
tented with a lower rate of profit or of interest, 
when the property is laid out in land, than in any 
other way. In times of revolution, when the 
owners have not actively interfered in favour of one 
or other of the contending parties, it seldom hap* 
pens that landed property is confiscated. Some 
<x>mpensation for the low rate of profit on such in- 
vestments may, no doubt, be found in the rank 
usually conceded in society to extensive landed pro- 
prietors. Their wealth is justly ccmsidered to be 
more secure, and the natural influence, which wealth 
confers, is thought to be more firmly established in 
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their family than where property is more exposed to 
risk. 



The increase of capital in any country does not 
necessarily arise altogether ftom the savrngs of the 
inhabitants out of their revenues. Capitol to some 
extent may be transmitted to a particular country, 
with the view of placing it in greater security ; or 
from the hope of obtaining greater profit; or be- 
cause the owner removes his own residence, and 
desires to have his capital mider his immediate care 
and management. 

When the employment of capital becomes un- 
usually hazardous, or its possession insecure, the 
owners naturally desire to place their property out 
of danger. They may keep it unemployed, or even 
concealed at home; or they may send it to some 
other country, where it is considered to be more 
safe, provided that no excessive degree of risk at- 
tends the removal. The insecurity of property in 
possession of the owners has, on different occasions, 
led them to adopt various expedients for its safety, 
according to the state of society. During the con- 
tinuance of the feudal system, when every chieftain 
waged war from his own caprice, the insecurity of 
property led to the burying of money, and treasure 
trove formed no inconsiderable part of the revenue 
of the sovereigns of Europe. 

At the commencement of the French revolution^ 
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it is well known that a very large amount of pro- 
perty was conveyed away from the place of sup- 
posed danger to other countries where wealth was 
considered more secure. To these remittances from 
one country to another, the modern institution of 
bills of exchange affords considerable ease and 
safety* Were a number of people in France de- 
sirous of placing property in London, and were 
the remittance of specie attended with uncommon 
risk, the exchange would advance according to the 
competition for bills, for the variable price is in 
French money. The exporters of goods from France 
would then prefer drawing bills on foreign coun- 
tries for the proceeds of their exportations, rather 
than to order other goods to be sent in return. Al- 
though these bilh might not be draiii^n on parties in 
London, but on Hamburgh or Lisbon, for example, 
yet here the bills could readily be sold, and the pro- 
perty placed in London, as intended. 

Whilst revolutions were making progress in South 
America, no small sums of specie, and other pro- 
perty also, were sometimes deposited on board of 
foreign vessels in the harbours, and more frequently 
sent away altogether, for the sake of security. In 
more tranquil times, and in the ordinary course of 
trade, the property. would probably have remained 
in the country. Of that part which was abstracted 
from the circulating medium, no great want coidd 
be felt at the time, for in the period of revolution 
few exchanges of valuable commodities are prac- 
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ticable. Before the re-establishment of a degree 
of order and tranquillity sufficient to admit of such 
exchanges again becoming common, the vacuum in 
the circulating medium was replenished in various 
ways ; among others, by the proceeds of public 
loans effected in Great Britain. 

At the time when the trade from the United 
States of America to countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope first began to be of importance, a con- 
siderable part of the capital engaged in it is sup- 
posed to have been the property of British subjects. 
The expectation of gaining more than the common" 
rate of proAt encouraged the distant employment of 
capital, although placed out of the immediate con-^ 
troul of the owners. The laws of Great Britain 
did not then permit any others of its subjects than 
the East India Company to carry on the trade to 
India, and do not now allow any others than the 
Same company to trade with China. A foreign 
vessel may proceed from Great Britain direct to 
those countries, and return laden with Indian or 
Chinese productions direct to the continent either of 
Europe, or of the part of America not under the 
British power. Owing to the neutrality of the 
United States whilst war was general in Europe, 
British capitalists were much encouraged by large 
profits to employ their property, under the flag of 
America, in secretly carrying on the distant trade 
to India, which the British laws had unwisely pro- 
hibited to be conducted openly, and allowed only to 
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a company with especial privileges. Now, the 
merchants in the United States have acquired capi- 
tals of their own adequate to carry on the trade to 
India and China without foreign assistance. Their 
competition among each other has reduced the pro- 
fits to that low rate, at which foreigners are no 
longer encouraged to place their capitals under the 
names of American citizens. For some part of the 
increase of their capital they are no doubt uklebted 
to the profitable employment of American shipping 
in this distant carrying trade under circumstances 
attended with great advantage. Had not the mo- 
nopoly of the British East India Company existed, 
it is probable that the amount of British capital, 
employed in trading beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope by foreign ships, would have been quite 
insignificant, if indeed any had in that event been 
so employed. However that may be, there is little 
probability that British capital would then have been 
embarked in a trade carried on by foreign shipping 
in the circuitous route of the United States, but, 
what little might have been employed by foreign 
vessels, had no doubt been limited to the direct 
trade from India and China to European ports. 
Now that the monopoly of Indian commerce for- 
merly possessed by the British East India Company 
is at an end, and that of the trade to China alone 
continues; British capital will no longer be em- 
ployed in carrying on the first by foreign ships, and 
owing to the present active competition among Ame- 
rican merchants themselves in the trade to China, the 
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British capital secretly employed in it, in contra- 
vention-of British laws^ and consequently at in- 
creased risk^ must altog^ether be of triyial amount. 

From past experience of the effect of one monopoly 
in causing the transfer of British capital to another 
country fw the sake of more profitable emjdoyment ; 
it may naturally be thought that the government 
would have become more than usually cautious in 
establishing any future monopoly to produce the 
like result When it is seen that acquired. ad van- 
tages are wilfully or capriciously thrown away, and 
that the error is made available by a rival, the mind 
is filled with painful regret. A sense of humilia- 
tion too will commonly follow the discovery of ma- 
nifest folly or want of prudence. Yet under cir- 
cumstances calculated to excite these painful feel- 
ings, and with full experience of the injury conse- 
quent upon monopoly, has the British government 
constituted another in favor of the landowners, to 
the great prejudice and detriment of all other 
class^ of the community. By establishing the 
monopoly of corn^ every encouragement is offered 
for transferring British capital and industry to 
other countries. If manufacturers continue to 
employ their capitals in Great Britain, they find 
that the market at home, constituted by the demand 
of the great body of the people, does not increase 
in proportion to the augmentation of enjoyments 
among other nations ; because the price of provi- 
sions in this country is artificially raised so high 
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that the labouring classes possess but little, if any 
surplus means of expenditure after providing the 
necessaries of life. Manufacturers also are effectu- 
ally prevented from selling to foreigners the same 
Value of manufactures as before, because of the 
prohibition by duties to receive in this country 
what foreigners have chiefly to give in exchange. 
. Let it even be supposed, that there is no diminution 
in the quantity of manufactures consumed at home 
and exported, then, so long as an adequate value is 
not allowed to be brought back in return for the ma- 
nufactures sent to other countries, the price at which 
they are sold must be so low as will scarcely afibrd the 
means of subsistence to the workmen employed in 
their production. But when sold at a lower price 
abroad than at home, goods will be forced upon the 
home market until prices here and abroad are equa- 
lized. The prices will thus be reduced in all markets. 
The produce of manufacturing capitals, and conse- 
quently the capitals themselves, are artificially ren- 
dered less valuable in Great Britain by the high 
price of food caused by its monopoly. By trans- 
ferring these capitals to other countries where the 
produce of manufacturing industry is not limited 
artificially in the extent of the market, the owners 
must benefit. Thus do the British corn laws offer 
much encouragement to transfer capital to other 
countries. At the same time the owners of capital 
and the labourers employed in the agriculture of 
this country, do not receive due encouragement. 
Profits and wages tend to an equalization in all 
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branches of industry, and the excess of price occa- 
sioned by the corn laws augments alone the rent of 
land. 



The expectation of high profits as compared with 
the general rate will sometimes attract capital to 
hazardous speculations. Many foreign states have 
accordingly obtained loans in Great Britain when 
interest and profits were at a low rate, and many 
extraordinary schemes have been entered into, of 
which the results are but too well known to the 
public. By the loans much capital was transferred 
from one country either to be expended, or to pay 
for expenditure previously incurred in another. By 
many of the schemes much British capital was 
wasted both at home and abroad. 

Capital is also removed from one country to ano- 
ther, when the owner changes his residence, and 
desires to have his capital under his own immediate 
controul or inspection. From this motive capital9 
have frequently been transferred by the owners 
from the East and West Indies to Europe. So 
many of the owners of capitals brought from the 
East are said to be natives of Scotland,who desire 
to return to the country of their birth, and there to 
acquire rank in society; that in consequence of 
their competition to purchase land, the price is 
stated to have advanced several years ago higher 
in proportion to the rent than in any other part of 
Europe. 
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It has been reported, that prior to the emigration 
of the Portuguese court to Brazil in 1807, it was 
one of the secret instructions from the government 
at home to the Captains General of the Brazilian 
provinces, that they should by all possible means 
encourage the return to the European dominions of 
such Portuguese as had acquired wealth greater 
than usual in Brazil. By this proceeding it was 
intended to prevent individuals of European edu- 
cation from endangering the allegiance of the colo- 
nists by any disloyal use of that influence which 
wealth confers; and at the same time to increase 
the capital and resources of the mother countiy . 

The most rapid increase of capital that has ever 
occurred is probably to be found in the history of 
the United States of North America. There, waste 
lands have^ judiciously and without undue encou- 
ragement, been brought into a state of cultivation ; 
lands previously cultivated have been imjH'oved ; 
manufactures are established, and the commerce of 
their citizens is met with on every shore. There, a 
high rate of profit conferred the ability of adding 
to capital. By the wars in Europe arising out of 
the French revolution, new and advantageous em- 
ployments were opened for the capitalists of the 
United States, and the Value of all productions of 
the country was greatly augmented. 

It was not, however, by the savings of the people 
alone, that the capital of the United States experi- 
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enced so great an increase. The complete security 
afforded, when combined with the expectation of 
large profits, encouraged the transfer of capital 
from other countries. At the period of the French 
revolution the American capital was no doubt in- 
adequate to carry on all the new employments 
which were soon afterwards opened to it, but the 
extraordinary rate of profits derived from several of 
these employments enabled the native capitalists 
speedily to augment their property, and at the same 
time greatly encouraged the transfer of foreign 
capital to the United States. 

How much capital had increased in the United 
States, is apparent from Mr. Baring's Inquiry into 
the Causes and Consequences of the Orders in Coun- 
cil*. '* The proportion of capital (says he) to the 
** demand for it has, as might be expected, been 
" gradually improving in America during the last 
** war. Though the legal intei%st is only six per 
" cent, the market rate was from twelve to twenty; 
" at present it is little more than the legal rate. 
^' Great assistance was derived from the establish- 
^* ment of public banks and insurance companies." 
The motive for stating here the reason assigned by 
Mr. Baring for the assistance derived from banks 
tending to reduce the rate of interest, is merely to 
prove, that the greater abundance of capital was 
not a temporary occurrence proceeding from the 

* 'Fhird Edition, 1^8, page 63. 
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want of employment for it in consequence of the 
recent enforcement at that period of the British 
orders in council. 

After the United States declared war against 
Great Britain^ and the employment of capital in 
foreign commerce had in consequence become much 
restricted, the ability of the people to afford a 
moderate portion of the enjoyments of life opened 
new employments for the national capital at home. 
In that country there were then but few, if any, 
restrictions of importance in favor of particular 
branches of industry. Almost all employments 
were left to find that level which the condition and 
circumstances of the society had naturally assigned 
to them. Manufactures, freed by the war with 
Great Britain from foreign competition, were much 
extended^ and the consumption of the North Ame- 
rican people themselves offered a ready market for 
their new productions. Agriculture, although com- 
paratively depressed, was still prosecuted with some 
animation. The particular States most eager for 
continuing the war consisted of those whose occu- 
pation was chiefly agricultural. The New England 
States, who had the greatest share of commerce and 
navigation, were the most desirous of peace. 

Before concluding this essay," it ^would almost 
be inexcusable to omit adverting to the banks for 
small savings of the common people ; institutions 
so beneficial to the least wealthy classes of society 
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as to entitle the inventor to gratitude and praise. 
By means of these banks many small sums are 
saved for the individuals, who are the most helpless 
when overtaken by adversity, at the same time that 
they are the most exposed to disease, to accidents, 
and to the condition of absolute poverty. Nor is 
provision against misfortune the only advantage 
arising to the people from savings^ banks. By de- 
positing small sums according to their ability and 
convenience, these are not dissipated as formerly in 
wasteful expenditure, or in drunken debauch; habits 
of prudence are superinduced. The depositors too 
become more satisfied with their condition in society^ 
and usually conduct themselves with greater order 
and. propriety than others who have nothing at 
stake. 

Moderate as is the rate of interest allowed, yet 
the amount of deposits has very much exceeded what 
was expected by the government, when it began to 
allow interest on the payments made by savings' 
banks into the hands of the commissioners for re- 
ducing the national debt. Government has accord- 
ingly acted upon the presumption of there being 
among the depositors some of greater wealth, than 
should be allowed to avail themselves of the facilities 
meant to be afforded to that class of people who 
were but little removed from indigence. By suc- 
cessive acts of parliament the banks have conse- 
quently been more and more restricted in the 
amount to be received on deposit from any one 
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individual. Every depositor is also required to 
sign a declaration of his having no property placed 
in any other savings' bank^ and if this be afterwards 
found untrue, the deposit is forfeited* Benefit 
societies which place their funds in a savings* bank 
are not thus limited in the amount of their deposits. 

The general demeanor of the depositors seems 
to be more correct, and their s^pearance is altoge- 
ther more in their favor, than is usual with other 
persons in nearly the same condition of life. The 
deposits throughout the kingdom am(»int to many 
millions^ of which a great proportion would have 
been unprofitably or injuriously squandered away, 
had no savings' banks existed. Not only has 
the national capital been augmented, but the cha- 
racter of many of the people is improved. The 
benefit accruing to individuals from the interest 
allov^d im very small sums encourages them not 
only to saving, but likevnse to industry. Aware 
also as they are, where their little properties are 
ultimately lodged, and that by public calamity 
or confusion they might lose the whole amount, the 
depositors become warm friends of public tranquil- 
lity, and in no small degree give strength to the 
government. 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OP CAPITAL GENERALLY; 
ITS DIVISION AND VALUE. 

In every country where any moderate degree of 
good government is established, and where property 
is in consequence considered to be tolerably secure; 
by far the greater number of people^ who possess 
more wc>alth dian is adequate to defray their expen<^ 
diture for a short time, will naturally desire to ^n^ 
ploy the surplus in a manner calculated to increase 
their future revenue* Examples of a different con* 
duct may indeed be adduced, but they are of so rare 
occurrence as to be considered very remarkable. 
One is menti<med by Dr. Jofanscm in his liv^ of 
the Poets. He states, that the Either of Mr. Pope 
locked up in a chest a sum of about twenty thou- 
sand pounds, taking from it what his expenses re- 
quired, and that his life was prolonged long enmigfa 
to consume a great part before his son came to the 
inheritance. But few similar instances can be 
found, where property of large amount is allowed 
to lie dormant for many years, if its employment 
be attended with no uncommon degree of risk, and 
if at the same time interest or moderate profits be 
attainable^ 
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According to the statements of Humboldt and 
other travellers in America, great property was con- 
stantly kept unemployed by the owners under the 
Spanish colonial governments. From the corrupt 
administration of justice in those countries, there 
existed little confidence or security; and the re- 
strictions on commerce narrowed the circle in which 
capital could be employed advantageously: both 
circumstances combined will suflSciently account 
for a line of conduct pursued by men of property 
that would otherwise have appeared extraordinary. 

When currency, like any other machinery, assists 
in producing a value greater than the owners have 
laid out, it must be regarded as their capital. Whilst 
employed merely for expenditure, or when hoarded, 
it can in no way aid in the production, or in the 
advantageous circulation of goods, and therefore 
should not be regarded as capital. The circulation 
of goods may be carried on with equal fitcility by 
means of a small as of a large quantity of the cir- 
culating medium, and although the nominal value 
might be augmented from an over-abundant cur- 
rency, yet such augmentation, as it is unnecessary, 
does not in reality increase capital. 

Provided that a sufficient amount of circulating 
medium had previously existed, the hoardings of the 
father of Mr. Pope, or of the former colonists of 
Spain, if brought into circulation, would not have 
added to the capitals of the countries where they 
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respectively resided, so long as the increased quan- 
tity of currency remained there ; because the an- 
nual revenue could not be in consequence aug- 
mented. The increased amount of the precious 
metals in circulation must have occasioned an excess 
of currency, and consequently an exportation of 
gold and silver coin. In return for the value ex- 
ported, goods vrhich were the most wanted would 
be brought back, and the national capital aug- 
mented accordingly. 

The employment of capital, as remarked by Mr. 
M*Culloch, facilitates the production of wealth: 
first, by enabling persons to execute work that 
could not be executed without it: second, by saving 
labour in the production of almost all commodities : 
and third, by enabling labourers to execute their 
work better, as well as more expeditiously. 

In the working of mines, the justice of these 
observations is particularly obvious. With the aid 
of that machinery which can alone be provided by 
means of capital, many mines are now rendered 
productive which could not otherwise be wrought. 
The saving of labour in working them is almost 
incalculable. Mining operations are likewise per- 
formed in a superior manner, and with greater ex- 
pedition, according to the extent and improvement 
of the machinery. 

Without the employment of. capital separate oc- 
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cupations could not be followed by different indi- 
viduals for a period sufficiently long to superinduce 
that dexterity, saving of time, and improved exe- 
cution, which the more permanent division of la- 
bour so usefully establishes* Unless workmen felt 
assured that a stock of provisions was stored up 
somewhere, of which they could certainly obtain an 
adequate portion in exchange for their labour, none 
would apply to any other pursuits than those which 
directly provided food and other necessaries. With* 
out such a stock it would be impossible to establish 
manufactures ; and unless it were replenished from 
time to time, in order to supply the wants which 
continued to arise, and unless a necessary portion 
of it remained within the reach or attainment of 
manufacturers in exchange for their labour, it is 
certain that their separate occupations must be 
abandoned. 

Not only do workmen require the necessaries 
and conveniences suitable to their condition of life 
to be provided for them whilst their work is in pro- 
gress, but until it is finished ; and if they labour 
for their own account, they must have a stock until 
their work is sold. In addition to the means of 
subsistence, of clothing, and of lodging, woriunen 
require also proper tools for the acc(»nplishment of 
their work, and a stock of materials upon which 
their labour may be employed. From the inade* 
quate capital in some parts of Ireland, and the con- 
sequent insufficiency of tools with which workmen 
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are there supplied, it is confidently afiirmed, that 
some descriptions of labour are in reality more ex* 
pensive in that country than in England, although 
paid for willi a third less money wages*. 

In consequence of the employment of adequate 
capital, the industrious are animated in their occur 
pations. Agriculturists, for example, would neither 
provide a quantity of food over and above what 
was required for their own use and consumption, 
nor the materials of manufacture, unless they were 
assured of some advantage from making the pro- 
vision. In exchange for these, the produce of their 
industry, they receive the produce, or the power of 
pm*chasing the produce of the industry of other 
people : in diflferent words, they receive the power 
of purchasing a portion of the other necessaries, or 
conveniences, or luxuries, which they have occasion 
for. But this power could not be conveyed to them 
so as to confer the means of immediate acquisition, 
unless a stock of necessaries, conveniences, and 
luxuries, were actually in existence. Being enabled 
to acquire without delay those objects which con- 
stitute the motives for engaging in labour, a far 
more powerful stimulus is afforded to industry, 
than if the agriculturists were necessarily obliged to 
wait until the goods were manufactured, which 
they desired to obtain in exchange for their pro- 

* This fact I believe to be stated in the Appendix to the Report 
o( the Commons' Commttee on tlie State of Ireland. 
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duce. According to the augmentation of the stock 
of manufactures, more will be given in exchange 
for the productions of agriculture, and reciprocally 
as agricultural produce . becomes more abundant, 
manufacturers will be supplied with it on more 
favourable conditions. From every increase of ca- 
pital, industry is stimulated, and in proportion to 
its produce, when consisting of what is suitable to 
the wants of the consumers, and to their power 
of purchasing, so is the increase of the national 
wealth. 

It is almost self-evident, that unless a greater 
stock of necessaries were provided than what is 
immediately required for consumption, land would 
not be much improved, the division of labour could 
not be introduced to any beneficial extent^ nor 
could machinery for facilitating the increase of pro- 
duction be provided : mankind, indeed, would be 
occasionally exposed to famine. It requires other 
enjoyments besides the indispensible necessaries of 
life to encourage men to apply with assiduity to 
industrious pursuits ; but other enjoyments can only 
be provided in proportion to the extent and judi- 
cious employment of capital. Were mankind con- 
stantly compelled to labour all the day, in order to 
earn what was sufficient to procure the bare neces- 
saries of life^ their condition would be little re- 
moved from that of slavery. 

Capitals are commonly divided into fixed and 
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circulating. Under the first of these divisions are 
classed all improvements of land, all machinery, 
implements of husbandry, of manufactures, and of 
trade ; in short all such capitals as yield a i*e^ enue 
without change of possession. Circulating capitals, 
on the contrary, yield a revenue only by change 
of ownership, and consist of the stocks of provisions, 
materials used in manufacture, finished work, and 
money, when employed with a view to future revenue. 

All capitals were at one time or other circulating, 
and only became fixed, because the owners judged 
that this mode of employment would bring them 
the greatest revenue. Provisions and finished 
work have accordingly been applied to the main- 
tenance of labourers who improved land, or con- 
structed machinery, for this mode of employing 
capital was considered more advantageous than if it 
had been retained in circulation. Fixed capitals, 
in oi*der to yield a revenue, require the aid of what 
are circulating to keep them in action. In other 
words, provisions and finished work must con- 
tinually be applied towards the maintenance of la- 
bourers who assist in preparing that augmentation 
of produce which is expected from the employment 
of fixed capitals. 

Whilst fixed capitals are both originally derived 
from, and require to be continually supported by 
circulating capitals ; the last again receive supplies 
as well from their own employment, as from that of 
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fixed capitals terminating in augmented produc- 
tion. All the improvements of land, all machinery 
and implements of husbandry, manufacture, and 
trade, are put in operation for the purpose of in- 
creas'mg the stocks of provisions, materials for ma- 
nufacture, finished work, and money. 

When the objects constituting capital are usefully 
employed, they are placed in a state to be consumed, 
or to require renovation, just as much as if they 
were directed to promote amusement, or to gratify 
the expensive desires of the owners. The imjM-ove- 
ment of land must be continued or renewed ; imple- 
ments and machinery are worn out by use, and must 
be repaired or replaced. To improve land, to con- 
struct machinery, and to provide implements for 
facilitating labour, workmen must be employed, 
and consequently supplied with a portion of circu- 
lating capital for their support. To replenish the 
stocks that constitute circulating capital, labourers 
must be employed and provided for out of the stocks 
on hand. In order to derive a revenue from its 
employment, coin too must be put into circulation, 
where its wear is slowly progressive. 

By the production of an exchangeable value 
greater than what is consumed, or by the acquisition 
of a value greater than what is given in exchange, 
can capitals be alone made to yield a revenue. But 
as the value of all commodities, and consequently 
of all capitals, depends upon the portion of desir- 
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able necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries, which 
the owners are thereby enabled to obtain or to 
command; it will follow, that all profitable em- 
ployment of capital consists in promoting the 
abundant supply of that produce of labour which 
is suitable in kind and in proper proportion to the 
demand. This abundant supply of produce is ob- 
tainable by setting labourers to work in the most 
advantageous manner, and by facilitating their 
industry in every way that can lead to results of 
the greatest value ; so that the supply of produc- 
tions wanted may either be augmented directly, 
or indirectly by the possession of an increased value 
to purchase them. At first thought it may be 
supposed that a revenue is derived from capitals 
which are not thus employed. Upon investigation 
it will be found, that every capital, from which a 
revenue proceeds, is either immediately employed 
in setting labourers to work, or indirectly by re- 
placingtbe capitalswhich are thus directly employed. 

The owner of property may indeed lend it to 
a spendthrift, or he may lend it to a government 
to be used in its expenditure, and the owner may 
receive an annuity for the property he has lent. 
The property in question when thus expended can 
no longer be termed a capital; it has been ex- 
pended without being replaced by reproduction, 
or affording a revenue. In exchange for his pro- 
perty the owner may receive the grant of an an- 
nuity, and this he can sell or dispose of like any 
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other value. The purchaser becomes the new 
owner of the annuity, and to obtain it he may 
replace the property, or a part of the property 
which was first lent. He may even give more for 
the annuity than it cost to the original owner. 
All this does not recal into existence the property 
which was expended without reproducing a value. 
Originally there were two portions of wealth in 
existence ; the one belonging to the first owner of 
the annuity, the other to its subsequent purchaser : 
after one portion is eiirpended, the other remained 
to purchase the* annuity. Before the expenditure, 
both portions of wealth could be employed as a 
capital; but one of them being expended, there 
remains one portion only to be so employed. Such 
lendings therefore for expenditure, or such pur- 
chases of annuities, in no way militate against the 
previous assertion, that a revenue cannot be derived 
from capital which is a property destined for the 
reproduction of a value, except by employing it 
directly or indirectly in setting labourers to work. 
The annuities granted as an equivalent for property 
lent by one party and expended by another, cannot 
be paid out of any revenue derived from property 
expended without the reproduction of a value, but 
can alone be paid from the produce of labour. 

All capitalists desire the greatest possible profits 
from the employment of their property, consistent 
with due regard to its being tolerably secure^ 
Consequently capitalists employ their property in 
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promoting directly or indirectly the general abun- 
dance of those necessaries, conveniences, and 
luxuries of life, which are expected to be sold 
with the greatest advantage. If the price does 
not yield an adequate remuneration for the capital 
and labour employed in the production of particular 
goods, the same extent of supply will not be con- ' 
tinned. The fact of the price affording an adequate 
recompence to capitalists or labourers, or of the 
contrary, is in most cases ascertained alone by the 
continuance or the diminution of the supply ; for 
it will frequently happen in the several employ- 
ments of capital^ that a price, which proves ina- 
dequate to some capitalists, and occasions a dimi- 
nution of their supplies, may from greater skill or 
better management be profitable to others, and en- 
courage them to increase production. In the 
western counties of England bordering on the river 
Severn, the fabric of fine woollen cloths had long 
been carried on with success, until the manufac- 
turers in Yorkshire became competitors. The latter, 
with a smaller expenditure of the raw material 
than their rivals in Gloucestershire, can provide an 
equal quantity of fine cloth of similar texture and 
substance : the loss in material by the long esta- 
blished manufacturers is said to arise from a greater 
waste in giving what is technically called a face to 
the cloth. This is accomplished in Yorkshire by 
a new mode that occasions a far less waste than 
the former practice, and is stated to be equally 
effectual. 
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The yalae of all capitals must necessarily depend 
upon the proportionate revenue to be derived from 
their employment. When one kind of capital 
yields a smaller proportionate revenue than another, 
whilst both are employed for the same period, and 
at equal risk ; the value of the former, if it cannot 
be removed, will be far less than that of the last 
portion of cajntal. A fixfd capital may indeed lose 
its value altogether. 

A steam engine^ for example, may be provided 
at considerable expense for the purpose of increas- 
ing the quantity of finished work. Before mudi 
benefit has accrued to the owner, some new dis« 
covery or invention may enable other people to 
produce a far gteater quantity of the same kind 
of finished work by means of a differently con- 
structed engine of equal cost ; or it may happen 
that the new engine can be wrought by a fourth 
part of the fuel reqmred for the old one, and there- 
fore occasion a great saving in the expense. In 
either event the oldest engine becomes of little or 
no value, because the work it produces will not be 
sufficiently low in the cost price for to enter into 
competition with what is fabricated by the engine 
of new construction. 

Under a system of restraint or monopoly, capitals 
may be employed with advantage to the owners, 
which under a free system would yield no revenue. 
In such case the revenue is not derived from the 
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advantageous emjdoyment of capital^ but in con- 
sequence of the taxation of the community, who 
are then compelled to pay a higher price than 
necessary for the produce they consume. Were 
the owners of steam engines of the old construc- 
tion before mentioned to persuade the legislature 
that their capitals would be lost, and that the nation 
must suffer great detriment by permitting the use 
of other engines with modern improvements ; and 
should the legislature interfere so injudiciously as 
to prohibit the latter, then future machinery of the 
same kind would be constructed more unskilfully 
than in other countries, and work performed by its 
means would prove more eiLpensive than was ne- 
cessary^ The consumers must pay a tax to obtain 
the work so produced. Under the supposed mono- 
poly or restraint, much capital and much labour 
would be completely wasted, without any benefit 
resulting to the community. 

It may perhaps be imagined that this supposition 
is too improbable to merit notice, and that no such 
absurdity could take place under a government 
desirous of promoting the welfare of the people. 
But the corn laws of Great Britain are founded 
upon a similar principle. The capital laid out in 
cultivating land^ not otherwise producing sufficient 
value to pay the expense than in consequence of 
high prices caused by the com laws> is completely 
wasted. The revenue, resulting from capital so 
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employed, does not proceed from its advantageous 
employment, but from monopoly or restrictions; 
in other words, from the taxation of the consumers 
of corn. 

According to the ability of the people to purchase 
the produce which capital assists in bringing into 
existence, and in preparing for use or consumption, 
or to purchase what is received in return when such 
produce is exchanged with other countries, the 
national capital is more or less valuable. Without 
a market either at home or abroad, the produce of 
capital would be without a value. But the market 
abroad must necessarily be more limited according 
to the restrictions upon receiving from other coun- 
tries an adequate value in that kind of produce 
which they can supply. It is evident that in pro- 
portion as the opportunities of employing capital 
advantageously become, from any circumstances, 
more limited, so does the capital itself become less 
valuable. To apply these remarks to the corn laws: 
It may be affirmed, in regard to the home trade, 
that according to the excess of price of necessaries, 
so is the ability of the people to purchase conve- 
niences diminished. And the high price of com is 
undoubtedly caused by restraints upon importation. 
The market for conveniences is certainly more 
limited, than if the corn trade were otherwise re- 
gulated, and the capital, which would naturally be 
directed to the extension of manufactures, not being 
wanted for that purpose owing to the limited de 
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mand, is applied by the owners to other occupa* 
tions. The competition for employing capital with 
reasonable profit is thus increased in every branch 
of industry : the rate of profit is reduced, and 
capital must altogether prove less valuable. 

Money when productively employed must be re- 
garded as capital in the same way a»any other kind 
of machinery. If an unnecessary quantity of gold 
and silver be used in the circulation of commodities, 
the excess, like that of other machinery, is a waste 
of capital. The greater abundance of these metals 
cannot add to the revenue of the society. Indeed 
it is diminished by a superabundance of gt>ld and 
silver ; for the commodities, given to other coun- 
tries in exchange for the precious metals, are either 
abstracted from the revenue, or from the capital of 
which the employment increased the revenue of the 
society. To facilitate exchanges of goods both at 
home and with other countries, and to remove every 
impediment to the fulfilment of contracts made for a 
future period, it is highly desirable that there be 
no fluctuations in the value of the circulating 
medium, and that it remain on an equality with 
the value of bullion. These objects may, however, 
be accomplished without requiring such an amount 
of the precious metals for circulation as must prove 
of great cost, and consequently occasion capital to 
be withdrawn from useful employment. The sub- 
stitution of paper currency for coin is the pincipal 
means of saving the expense and of diminishing the 
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capital required for the employment of a metallic 
currency alone. 

It is especially necessary to bear in mind that no 
addition actually made to the amount of currency 
circulating in the world can of itself increase the 
stock of necessaries, or of the substantial conve- 
niences of life. Were some nations^ or some indi- 
viduals, to acquire a greater quantity of the precious 
metals than before, whilst the quantity in other 
countries, or possessed by other persons, was not 
augmented in proportion ; then the first would ob- 
tain the command over a larger portion of the whole 
stock of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries, than 
they previously possessed. But an increased por** 
tion of the whole stock allotted to some must di- 
minish the quantity apportioned to others, whilst 
the whole stock continues the same. Were the 
gold and silver of all augmented in the same pro- 
portion, then no one would be placed in a situation 
to command a greater quantity of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life. Neither capital, nor the 
sum of enjoyments, is augmented by an increase of 
gold and silver, more than the acquisition of plate 
or ornament constitutes enjoyment : yet by a dif- 
ferent distribution of the precious metals, the |»'o- 
portion of capital, as well as of necessaries and con- 
veniences, is greatly changed. It would, however, 
be incorrect to infer from this reasoning, that the 
amount of capital, or of necessaries and conve- 
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niences, possessed by nations or by individuals, is 
regulated altogether according to the relative quan- 
tities of the precious metals which they acquire. 
During the last war Great Britain possessed but 
little gold and silver, yet its capital was large and 
increasing; there also prevailed a general abun- 
dance of necessaries^ conveniences, and luxuries. 
The acquisition of a new value, whether in the pre- 
cious metals, or in other vendible commodities, aug- 
ments the power of purchasing, and consequently 
confers the means of adding to capital and to en- 
joyufiepts. The inferepce nxeant to be signified is, 
that the national possession of an unusual quantity 
of the precious metals, is alone no sure indication 
of national wealth. 
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ESSAY X. 



ON THE DIFFERENT EMPLOYMENTS OF CAPITAL. 



Different modes of employing capital are com* 
monly preferred or avoided by the owners accord- 
ing to the rate of profit, which the employments 
are expected to yield, as compared with the degree 
of risk to which the capitals are exposed. The 
diligence of the owners is naturally directed to 
render that mode of employment the most advan- 
tageous which they have determined to select j but 
the success of their endeavours must depend much 
upon personal skill and previous knowledge. If 
they are well acquainted with businessi and have 
skill in its management, they may be able to derive 
a profit from it by the employment of their capitals, 
when other capitalists more deficient in skill, or of 
more limited information, would sustain a loss. He, 
who understands well the best mode of arranging 
and conducting his proceedings, may be able to 
carry on a trade where capital is employed not only 
with profit, but also with little risk ; at the same 
time that another^ less skilful or more ignorant in 
the business^ will perhaps derive no profit, and may 
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further expose his capital to the imminettt hazard of 
being entirely lost. 

Where much competition exists, the superiority 
of those who conduct their affairs with prudence 
and economy is soon made manifest. Should their 
prosperity excite the emulation of neighbours, they 
also will study to excel in the particular virtues, 
from the practice of which success has evidently 
proceeded. When once a considerable degree of 
prudence and economy in business is fully esta- 
blished, the like discretion will regulate the indi- 
vidual in his private expense. Whilst due regard 
to his own comfort, and to the good opinion of 
others, will induce the most prudent to maintain that 
station in society which properly belongs to him j 
yet, by proportioning his expense to his revenue, 
he endeavours equally to avoid the extremes of 
meanness and of extravagance. By proper parsi- 
mony in times of prosperity, prudent people pre- 
pare to meet those adversities which sooner or later 
assail the industrious, as well as the other classes 
of the community. 

Free and ample competition in the employment 
of capital is likewise the greatest stimulus to good 
management, and to the acquisition of knowledge 
and skill. In a state of active competition every 
one must exert himself, otherwise he will speedily 
be surpassed by his neighbours. All the motives of 
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emulation and of self-interest are then called into 
action. 

On the contrary where monopoly exigts, the capi- 
talists, who enjoy its benefit, feel assured of a profit. 
Before making any diligent exertions to increase 
the rate of profit, they will probably take time to 
consider in what way the object can be accom- 
plished with the greatest facility to themselves. 
Those persons who are already secure of good profits, 
will for no small addition agree to sacrifice their 
own personal ease and enjoyment. Hence the 
desire of all monopolists is to benefit themselves 
rather by increasing the price of their goods, than 
by endeavouring to diminish the cost of production. 
In almost all occupations they, ^ho have long been 
established, complain of new competitors for sell- 
ing too cheap^ or for carrying on their buraness in 
return for too small a remuneration. At lower 
prices, however, the rate of profit may continue 
the same as before, if the goods can be provided at 
a diminished cost. The youngest and most re- 
cently established in business are often the most 
active, but at the same time they are the most 
wanting in experience. Their exertions are stimu- 
lated by knowing well, that they have little chance 
of competing successfully with others already in 
possession of business, unless they exert more than 
common diligence. By extreme diligence and by 
good management, new establishments in trade 
will frequently succeed without other support of im- 
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portance. From the desire of adding increased acti- 
vity to their own experience, old commercial houses 
often adopt younger partners. 

As in a numerous society the degrees of know- 
ledge, of skill, and of good management, are much 
diversified among the people, so are employments 
varied to the great convenience and general ad- 
vantage of all. An agriculturist, accustomed to 
husbandry and skilful in its management, sees little 
risk, and perhaps the prospect of much advantage, 
frcnn employing his capital in the cultivation of 
land ; whilst another person practised in commerce, 
if about to commence farmer, would probably be 
apprehensive of the inconstancy and vicissitude of 
the seasons. Even were the seasons propitious, he 
might well be in doubt, whether any profit would 
result from the employment of his capital in an 
undertaking, with the details of which he was 
almost uilacquainted. A manufacturer, who per* 
haps has actually wrought at the loom for informa- 
tion in the texture of various fabrics, and is in 
ccmsequence perfectly conversant with his business, 
can proceed with far greater confidence, and pro- 
bably with more advantage than another, who has 
yet to acquire an equal degree of knowledge, A 
manufacturer will possess another kind of supe- 
riority, when, from intimate acquaintance with the 
markets where in general his goods may be most 
advantageously sold, he can proceed <m proper 
occasions with a confident assurance of success. 
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This is unknown to others who have, perhaps^ 
nevei* understood fully bow to meet the varying 
tastes of the consumers for whose use the goods are 
ultimately intended, and such manufacturers are in 
consequence placed under some disadvantage. 

" A capital may be employed in four diflferent 
" ways : either first, in preparing the rude pro- 
" duce annually required for the use and consump- 
** tion of the society; or secondly, in manufacturing 
" and preparing that rude produce for immediate 
" use and consumption ; or thirdly, in transport- 
" ing either the rude or manufactured produce 
. '^ from the places where they abound to those 
" where they are wanted," and in storing up such 
produce until required for use or consumption; 
" or lastly, in dividing particular portions of either 
'* into such smaller parcels as suit the occasional 
" demands of those who want them. In the first 
" way are employed the capitals of all those who 
" undertake the improvement or cultivation of lands^ 
" mines, or fisheries; in the second, those of all 
•* master manufacturers; in the third, those of 
" all wholesale merchants" and dealers; "in the 
" fourth, those of all retailers. It is difficult to 
" conceive that a capital should be employed in 
" any way which may not be classed under some 
" one or other of these four." The capital of a 
banker may be employed in giving more efficiency 
to the capitals which are directly engaged in any 
or in all of the employments before-mentioned. 
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The capital that is employed in making a road, or 
in building a bridge, may likewise aid in all the 
different employments alx)ve enumerated, yet it will 
most effectually assist the capitals engaged in the 
transport of commodities. 

" Each of these four methods of employing a 
" capital is essentially necessary either to the 
** existence or extension of the other three, or to 
" the general convenience of the society. 

" Unless a capital was employed in furnishing 
" rude produce to a certain degree of abundance, 
" neither manufactures nor trade of any kind could 
" exist. 

" Unless a capital was employed in manufactur- 
" ing that part of the rude produce which requires 
" a good deal of preparation before it can be fit for 
" use or consumption, it either would never be 
" produced, because there would be no demand 
^* for it; or if it was produced spontaneously, it 
** would be of no value in exchange, and could add 
" nothing to the wealth of the society. 

" Unless a capital was employed in transporting 
" the rude or manufactured produce from the 
" places where it abounds to those where it is 
" wanted,*' and in retaining a stock of it on hand 
until required for use or consumption, no more of 
either would be produced than what could be 
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speedily disposed of, and that likewise for the use 
or consumption of the immediate neighbourhood. 
Were no stocks of rude or manufactured produce 
retained beyond the demands of present occasions, 
industry might be paralyzed, and the society be 
reduced to great distress^ until new supplies could 
be provided. The capital of the merchant ex- 
changes the surplus produce of one place for that of 
another. A wholesale dealer employs his capital 
in exchanging the surplus produce of one period 
for that of a more remote time, and of a diflferent 
kind. Thus is encouragement afforded to augment 
the produce of industry. By retaining on hand 
some stocks of commodities, a supply is ever ready 
to be furnished to other merchants, to other whole- 
sale dealers, and to retailers of goods in small quan- 
tities^ according as their various wants may arise. 

** Unless a capital was employed in breaking 
^* and dividing certain portions either of the rude 
'' or of the manufactured produce, into such small 
** parcels as suit the occasional demands of those 
" who want them^ every man would be obliged 
" to buy*' (for example) " a whole ox, or a whole 
" sheep at a time. This would be generally incon- 
" venient to the rich, and much more so to the 
** poor. If a poor workman was obliged to purchase 
** a month's or six months' provision at a time^ 
^ a great part of his stock, which is employed as 
<' a capital in the instruments of his trade, or in 
^ the furniture of his shop, and which yields him 
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" a revenue, he would be forced to place in that 
** part of his stock which is reserved for immediate 
" consumption, and which yields him no revenue. 
" Nothing could be more convenient for such a 
" person than to be able to purchase his subsistence 
" from day to day, or even from hour to hour, 
^^ as he wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ 
*^ almost his whole stock as a capital. He is thus 
" enabled to furnish work to a greater value^ and 
'* the profit which he makes by it in this way 
** much more than compensates the additional price 
^^ which the profit of the retailer imposes upon 
" the goods.*' 

In the same chapter from which the foregoing 
extracts are taken, Dr. Smith states, that ** of all 
" the ways in which capital can be employed, 
" agriculture is by far the most advantageous to 
" the society.*' He assigns as reasons for enter- 
taining this opinion, that *^ no equal capital puts in 
" motion a greater quantity of labour than that of 
" the former;" also, that "in agriculture nature 
** labours along with man, and although her labour 
" costs no expense, its produce has its value as 
" well as that of the most expensive workmen." 
The opinion stated of the superior value of agricul- 
ture toother branches of industry is quite erroneous. 
The value of all produce depends upon its being 
suitable in kind and in proper proportions to the 
effectual demand, or to the wants of those who are 
able ^nd willing to pay a price adequate to remu- 
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Derate the labourers and capitalists eng^ed in pro- 
duction. A superabundance of the productions of 
agriculture, like the excess of produce of other 
kinds of industry, will necessarily bring about the 
effect stated in the introduction to this work; 
namely, if beyond the wants of the ' consumers at 
home who would be able and willing to purchase 
at an adequate price, and if no market be found in 
other countries where the excess can be sold at an 
adequate price, then not only the excess, but the 
whole quantity on hand, will be sold at an inade- 
quate price, in order to encourage an increased con- 
sumption by the former, and to invite the consump- 
tion of new purchasers. 

Further, although there were no superabundance 

, of agricultural productions, yet it is certain that 
one branch of national industry can receive no 

. especial encouragement in any other way than at 
the expense of other branches. By prohibitory 
laws offering the inducement of higher profits from 
one particular pursuit, and encouraging the owners 
of capital to prefer one mode of employment to all 

. others, it is clear that the best use is not made of 
the national capital and labour, which the circum- 
stances permit. As the national labour is more or 
less productive, and as its produce is more or less 
suitable in kind and in proper proportions to supply, 
or to purchase what will supply the wants of those 
for whose use and benefit it is intended, so will the 

. greater or smaller means of enjoyment be provided 
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for the community. But tiiese means of enjoyment 
will certainly be diminished, when an artificial 
direction is given to the employment of capital and 
labour. Every body is naturally desirous to get the 
best return he can from the employment of both, 
and it will only be from some undue encourage* 
ment to do othenvise at the expense of the public, 
or of some part of it, that capital and labour are 
not directed, in proper proportions, to such different 
employments as are at once the most suitable to 
provide for the general wants, and also the most ad- 
vantageous to the community. 

The reasoning which Dr. Smith assigns for the 
superior advantages supposed to proceed from the 
employment of capital in agriculture, seems to be 
wholly inconclusive. It is obvious, that great advan- 
tage results to the state from full employment being 
afforded to the labourers actually existing. There 
does not however appear to ari se any particular benefit 
from those occupations which require the greatest 
number of labourers to be called (if the expression 
may be used) into existence. On the contrary, it 
is desirable that the number should be no greater 
than is proportioned to the supplies of necessaries 
and conveniences which can be provided for them, 
so that a comfortable provision may be afforded to 
all. Such provision is not made in Poland, nor in 
many parts of Germany where agriculture consti- 
tutes the predominant pursuit j nor does it prevail 
in Great^Britain, since the corn laws prohibit im- 

V 
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portatioD, unless at prices which are beyond the 
ability of many of the labouring* class to pay. A 
large population » when exceeding the means of pro- 
viding for it a suitable portion of necessaries and 
conveniences^ becomes a national misfortune. In* 
deed Dr. Smith himself states in the Introduction 
to the Wealth of Nations, that *' according as the 
" national produce, or what is purdiased with it^ 
" bears a greater or smaller proportion to the num- 
«* bers of those who consume it, the nation will be 
" better* or worse supplied with all the necessaries 
" or conveniences for which it has occasion/* The 
inference from this can scarcely be mistaken. That 
employment of ciapital and of labour is the most 
beneficial, which provides, to the greatest extent, 
all the necessaries and conveniences of life that are 
desired. 

Another cause assigned for the superiority of 
agriculture, namely, that of nature labouring along 
with man, and adding a value to agricultural, be- 
yond that of other productions, rests upon no good 
foundation. Nature labours also along with man 
in manufactures, and commerce, as well as in 
agriculture. The common atmospheric air assists 
in what is called the grass bleaching of linen cloth. 
The wind promotes the progress of vessels at sea. 
These particular branches of industry are not, on 
account of nature^s aid, more advantageous to the 
community than any others in which capital can be 
employed. 
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Of the diflferent modes of employing capital, it 
may safely be affirmed that, wherever industry is 
free and where no branch of it is either restrained 
or over-encouraged, the particular employment, 
which every individual finds respectively to be the 
most for his own profit, is likewise the most advan- 
tageous to the state. In the commencement of this 
work it is affirmed, that national wealth must al- 
ways depend upon the fitness and due proportion of 
tlie respective necessaries, convenience, and luxu- 
ries, to the demand of those for whom they are pro- 
vided. It seems superfluous to use any further 
argument in order to prove, that every capitalist 
will find it to be the most for his own advantage to 
employ his means in providing commodities both of 
the kind, and in the degree, which are most suit^ 
able to the wants of the consumers, and to their 
ability of purchasing. By directing the employ- 
ment of capital to supply what is best suited to 
the effectual demand, the owner will derive the 
greatest revenue. A demand which is efi^ectual 
will afford the price sufficient to encourage future 
production. This- ought to be connected with what 
is shewn in the former part of this chapter ; viz. 
that those employnaents are usually the most pro^ 
fitable to the parties which they best understand. 
And then the inference appears irresistible; that 
by allowing the utmost degree of freedom, and giv- 
ing no especial encouragement, nor opposing any 
restrictions, capitalists will, for their own benefit, 
employ their property in the best manner, and bring 
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their whole stock of knowledge and information 
into the service of the society. 

Nor is it only by means of production and of in- 
terchange of commodities as they are wanted for 
use or consumption, that the employment of capital 
is advantageous. When judiciously employed in 
speculation, the results are of great national impor- 
tance. In unpropitious seasons there will occasion- 
ally be a deficiency in the produce of agriculture. 
The capitalist foresees early the probability of a 
scarcity of corn, and speedily commences his pur- 
chases, by which the price is in good time ad- 
vanced, so as to superinduce an unusual frugality in 
consumption. Were the produce of one year to 
prove equal tosupply the ordinary wants of the people 
for eight or nine months only, and had no advance in 
price ensued, the consumers might unwarily continue 
to use the same quantity of grain as if the supply 
were sufficiently abundant for the whole year ; con- 
sequently, for three or four months before the pro- 
duce of another harvest was available^ the people 
would perhaps be exposed to all the horrors of a fa- 
mine. The capitalist, who purchases com on spe- 
culation when the price is low, to be sold after- 
wards with a profit, will often incur the opprobrium 
of the ignorant; but be the motives of his conduct 
what they may, the result is the same to the public, 
as if he had been a national benefactor. 

In other years, the bounty of Providence or the 
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miscalculations of individuals ^ill occasion an in- 
crease of particular kinds of produce far beyond the 
wants of purchasers both at home and abroad. If 
such superabundance were sold for immediate con- 
sumption, the price might not only be inadequate 
to remunerate the cost, but so far below an ade- 
quate remuneration as in a great degree to discou- 
rage future supplies of the same commodities. The 
plenty of one season w^ould in this way tend to oc- 
casion a scarcity in the next. Capitalists are gene- 
rally ready to employ their means in the purchase 
of a larger stock than usual of those commodities^ 
which are at once of general consumption and at a 
low price. Two benefits are in consequence con- 
ferred : the one on the owners of the goods, by 
capitalists interfering to purchase, before the price 
is so far depressed as it must otherwise l>e, were 
there no other purchasers than the retailers and im- 
mediate consumers : the other benefit is conferred^ 
upon the community, by capitalists providing and 
storing up in times of abundance some suppliesf 
against the chance of a scarcity; and more particu- 
larly on an occasion when the low price must ope- 
rate in lessening future production. 

The speculator has probably no other vie\^ than 
his own immediate advantage, yet his operations 
are not the less beneficial to the public. Prices^ 
notwithstanding the vicissitudes of the seasons, are 
greatly equalized. From the activity of self-inte- 
rest in ascertaining the actual and cbntingent sup- 
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plies, the relation which they will probably bear to 
the expected demand is more generally known, and 
all manufacturers, merchants, and dealers are ena- 
bled to plan their measures with an increased pros- 
pect of success. The community in consequence 
will never be exposed to an actual want of those 
enjoyments, which can readily be provided at the 
price they are reasonably expected to sell for. When 
actual deficiency is once ascertained or experienced, 
an increased price makes frugality prevalent. Much 
is saved, which, while it inflicts little or no suffer- 
ing at the moment, lessens that suffering which 
might afterwards become intense. Such operations 
tend to spread the effect of scanty harvests over a 
longer space of time. They act, as the prudent 
commander of a ship does, who puts his crew early 
on a shortened allowance, to prevent absdute star- 
vation, when he fears his whole stock may be con- 
sumed in a protracted voyage. If abundance is 
well known to exist, prices are low and consump- 
tion is extended. 

When abundance proceeds from an increase in the 
productive powers of labour, or from the extension 
of machinery ; then the price of the produce, al- 
though far lower than before, may not be inade- 
quate to the cost: the interference of capitalists 
would consequently be neither necessary nor ad- 
vantageous. Augmented produce, proceeding from 
the last-mentioned causes, can be sold w;ith profit at 
lower prices than before these improvem^its were 
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effected. A reduced price encourages the consump- 
tion of former, and invites that of new purchasers. 
In this way it is, by offering all commodities cheaper 
when they can be afforded with moderate profit, 
that the community is benefitted by their general 
abundance. To this general abundance nothing 
contributes so effectually as the unrestrained em- 
ployment of extensive capital. 
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ESSAY XL 



ON THE EMPLOYMENT OP CAPITAL IN AGRICUL- 
TURE, MINES, AND FISHERIES. 



The produce of the soil, of mines, and of fish- 
eries may be divided into two kinds: the one 
affording necessaries of life; the other supplying 
materials of manufacture. To the production or 
attaimuent of the first, as far as is required for the 
support of the individual and his family, every body 
is impelled by the wants and feelings of our com- 
mon nature. No one however would use any effort 
to provide either the means of subsistence, or the 
materials of manufacture, beyond what were re- 
quired for his own use or consumption ; unless other 
people were both willing and able to give, in ex- 
change for the superabundance^ something desira- 
ble to be obtained. 

In that early state of society when the manufac- 
tures, which existed* were only of the coarsest, and 
for the most part prepared by some members 
of the household for whose use these fabrics were 
intended; there could be Jittle inducement offered 
to provide rude produce for sale. No one possessed 
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a sufficient value to give in exchange for any great 
quantity. Nor was there wanting alone the ability 
to purchase such produce : the desire to do so must 
also have been exceedingly limited, for, without 
manufactures of moderate extent, no country can be 
very populous, and rude produce of every kind can 
be only in limited demand. 

After manufacturers had, in the progress of 
events, discovered new and improved methods of 
applying their skill and industry to prepare for use 
such materials as were provided, the cultivators of 
the soil would find an additional stimulus, proceed^ 
ing from the more desirable goods which could be 
obtained in exchange for agricultural produce, to 
supply it in greater abundance. The inducement 
for supplying agricultural produce more abundantly 
might consist, not perhaps in any greater quantity 
of the precious metals which could be obtained as 
its price, but possibly in a diminished value of ma- 
nufactures. An increased supply of agricultural 
produce might also proceed from improved methods 
of cultivation, by which a larger quantity could be 
furnished without additional labour or capital. 
More of the former coarse . manufactures would 
then be obtainable for the produce of the same quan- 
tities of labour and capital employed in agriculture, 
or perhaps finer manufactures might be. provided 
and given in exchange. By either of these altera- 
tions, there arises a greater stimulus both to the 
cultivators of the soil, and to manufacturers, for 
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aogmeDting the quantity of their respectiTe pro- 
ductions. 

It appears altc^ether erroneous to suppose that 
there is some fixed price in currency, below which 
either airricultural or manufactured commodities 
cannot in a few years be afforded: all attempts to 
establish permanent regulations upon the principle 
of there being such a fixed price, will assuredly 
prove abortive. The prices of all goods are con* 
tinually changing, and^ as has already been shewn^ 
the currency itself is liable to many and ^rtensive 
fluctuations in value. From variations in the price 
of some goods, the cost in currency of others, be- 
comes different ; and it is important to notice, that 
from a fttU in the price of one kind of productions, 
^ere arises an additional encouragement -to supply 
other kinds. Where no monopolies exist, and 
every man is in consequence compelled to exert all 
his talent, if he wishes to maintain his rank in 
society, new modes of applying capital and labour 
with increased advantages appear to be in constant 
progress : the exertions of all capitalists are actively 
engaged in finding out new methods of supplying 
goods at less expense. 

In adducing an e:cample illustrative at once of 
the increased value of the precious metals, and of 
the tendency of prices to fall, from improved ©ol- 
tivation, let us estimate the present value of the 
British currency to ^be twice as nuich as in 1B17 j 
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present prices should, upon this estimation, rule at 
one half below those of that period. Placing* alto- 
gether out of view the fluctuations in the prices of 
cotton wool which immediately preceded, and after- 
wards resulted from the great speculations of 1825, 
and looking back for some years previously, it ap- 
pears that the ordinary price paid in Liverpool for 
the short staple cotton of North America, known by 
the name of Bowed Georgia*, was about twelve , 
years ago fully three times the price which has of 
late been obtained. This quality of cotton wool is 
of more extensive consumption in Great Britain 
than any other; and so far from the low prices 
having caused any diminution in the supplies^ these 
are augmenting greatly. Nor are the supplies fur- 
nished chiefly from the territories which have re- 
cently been brought into a state of cultivation, and 
admitted into the federal union of the States of 
North America. A very considerable part of the 
increasitig supplies are from the old states of the 

* Prices of Bowed Georgia cotton at Liverpool, import duty 
deducted : 

1817, January 1st, from I6id, to 20d. per lb. 

1818 I7d. .. 20id. 

1819 I6id. . . I9id. 

1820 llrf. .. 13d: 

1821 . . . . . . 7id. .. lOid. 

1822 Sd. .. lid. 

1823 6i(f. .. ^d. 

The present medium price, duty deducted^ is about five pence 

halfpenny per pound. 
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Carolina^ and Georgia^ and even from Virginia^ the 
oldest of all the English settlements. 

For some years prior to the French revolution 
the agriculture of 'Brazil remained in a languishing 
state ; and if the country was not altogether station- 
ary, its slowly advancing progress could scarcely be 
perceived. One of the results oiF the French revo- 
lution was the war with the slaves, and consequent 
destruction of many of the sugar plantations in the 
island of Saint Domingo. The price of sugar in 
Europe advanced in consequence, and continued 
long at a high rate, until adequate supplies were 
furnished from other quarters. An extraordinary 
impulse was thus given to the industry of Brazil, 
and all classes there experienced much benefit. 
The planters extended their cultivation j the mer- 
chants and ship-owners found their business more 
profitable : all desired eagerly to avail themselves 
of the favorable opportunity for adding to their 
wealth. Soon afterwards cotton manufactures 
were greatly extended in Europe, and this new pro- 
duction also proved advantageous to the Brazilian 
planters. Previous to the last great improvements 
in the spinning of cotton, that of Brazil was re- 
quired to be mixed with the other kinds of shorter 
staple, but is now no longer so indispensible. 
Whilst the Portuguese government was enabled to 
remain neutral among the belligerents, considerable 
advantages resulted to the agriculture of Brazil, from 
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the comparative cheapness of the conveyance and 
insurance of its produce to Europe, and from the 
facilities of introducing it to the best markets on the 
continent. . The ^neutrality of Portugal was re- 
spected for many years, during which the prosperity 
of the Brazilian planters continued to increase^ and 
agricultural improvements in Brazil were established 
on a more assured foundation. 

But upon the emigration of the court of Portu- 
gal in 1807, and cessation of its neutrality, the agri- 
culture of Brazil received a check, for a short period^ 
from the price of its produce having fallen with an 
extraordinary degree. Some of those people with 
contracted views, who are to be found in all coun- 
tries, attributed the unprosperous state of Brazilian 
industry to the free trade which was opened to all 
friendly nations. Happily towards the end of the 
year in which the Portuguese court arrived, several 
events combined to raise the drooping prosperity of 
agriculture. The expulsion of the French army 
from Portugal, for a season, re-opened the market 
of that country; the disputes between Great 
Britain and the United States of America in- 
dicated interruption to their commercial inter- 
course, and caused a great advance in the prices of 
cotton and tobacco : the revolutionary movements 
in Spain offered great profits to the exporters of the 
last-named production/ to Gibraltar; and finally, 
the maintenance of an army of Portuguese, to act 
in coBJonction with a British force, opened a new 
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market, and gave an augmented value to the rice, 
the rum, and to some other articles of minor im- 
portance, the produce of Brazil. 

It is, however, indisputable that before the open- 
ing of the ports of Brazil to free trade, a greater 
quantity of the precious metals was commonly paid 
in that country for a given portion of its produce 
than, in ordinary times, the planters have since 
been able to obtajn. The increased expense of 
conveying to Europe the produce of the colonies of 
the belligerent powers, and the restraints upou the 
admission of that produce to the markets on the 
continent operated, for many years, as a bounty in 
favor of Brazilian agriculture, by augmenting the 
value of its productions. From the French inva- 
sion of Portugal and consequent ending of its neu- 
trality, that bounty existed no longer. Notwith- 
standing the diminished quantity of the precious 
metals which is now given for the produce of Bra- 
zil in that empire, there can be no doubt that the 
price, estimated in gold or silver, must have ex- 
perienced a far greater diminution, had the colonial 
restrictions yet continued; and that too after 
making full allowance for the more limited culti- 
vation, which would have impeded the increase of 
produce, and contributed somewhat towards sup- 
porting its price. 

But although a much lower price, as estimated in 
gold and silver, be now paid in Brazil for the pro- 
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duce of the country than formerly j yet under the 
ciroimstance of diminished prices, the quantity of 
produce is augmented in an extraordinary degree. 
Hie increase of coffee is six or sei^^enfold. Sugar 
and cotton wool are mcM% tlmn doubled in qiKintity. 
These are the principal productions : the supplies 
of cocoa and other articles of minor importance 
have likewise become more extensive. Very great 
^encouragement is afforded^ by the free^m of trade, 
to the Bra^lian planters for extending their culti- 
vation, because they can now obtain in exchange 
for its produce, a greatly increased supply of the 
necessary implements and stores, as wdl as of the 
enjoyments of life. Whilst the price of Brazilian 
produce, when estimated in the precious metals, is 
reduced perhaps a fifth, or even a fourth part ; th^ 
price of the produce and manufactures of other 
countries, estimated by the same standard, has, with 
few exceptions, been diminished more than a half in 
the Brazih'an markets. Viewing gold and silver 
as a medium of exchange, and not as objects of en- 
joyment in themselves, the Brazdian planters have 
gained much by the freedom of trade, notwith- 
standing the nominal value of their produce in a 
metallic currency be reduced. 

Improvements in. agriculture increase. the supply 
of rude produce, and consequently encourage ma- 
nufacturers: improvements in manufactures, by 
providing them at a lower price, operate as an 
encourasfemeht to the cultivators of the soil. The 
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extent or degree of enicouragement does not neces- 
sarily depend upon an increased price being paid 
in circulating medium for the produce of these 
respective branches of industry; but upon the 
greater portion of necessaries, conveniences, and 
luxuries, which capitalists and labourers can acquire 
in the process of exchange. 

This is particularly the case with capitalists who 
cultivate their own land. But when they are 
farmers, and have engaged to pay a fixed sum in 
currency as rent to the proprietor of the soil ; it 
follows that, during the lease, the price of the pro- 
duce in currency is necessarily kept in view as yield- 
ing the means of discharging the rent, and the sur- 
plus alone is applicable to profit and wages. In 
this country the greatest part of the land is culti- 
vated by farmers. So long as the value of the 
currency continued to decline, their condition was 
uncommonly prosperous: the rents were acquitted 
by means of a smaller portion of the produce of 
the land, than farmers could well have contem- 
plated. But when the value of the currency began 
to increase, and more especially after it was greatly 
enhanced, rents were no longer paid with regu- 
larity. When farmers engage to pay fixed sums in 
currency as rent, and so to continue for a consider- 
able number of years ; the increasing or diminish- 
ing value of the circulating medium, in which these 
rents are annually payable, will generally determine 
the condition of the parties contracting the engage- 
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ments. A diminished value of the cun*ency may 
add greatly to the property of the farmers, ivhilst, 
on the contrary, an augmented value may prove 
their ruin. 

There are other circumstances in this country 
which greatly impede the employment of capital 
in agricultural pursuits, and these deserve to be 
investigated. 

The primary object, which capitalists naturally 
look to, is the security of their property; that it be 
as little exposed to risk as possible, consistent with 
the Acquisition of moderate or reasonable profit. It 
is, therefore, highly important to the interests of 
farmers, that the value of the currency should not 
be exposed to great fluctuation. Another risk, to 
which the capitals of farmers are exposed, arises 
from the corn laws. By those of Great Britain the 
price of grain is propped up, in most years, at a 
higher rate than would otherwise prevail, and at 
which rate prices can alone be maintained by the 
annual produce continuing less than the annual 
consumption would amount to, were no com laws 
in existence. 

Should a few years of abundant harvests follow 
in immediate succession, and more particularly, 
should these occur at an epoch when other circum- 
stances occasioned distress among manufacturers, 

X 
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and lessened their consumption ; the produce of the 
soil might then prove too great for the wants of the 
people and their ability of purchasing. The price 
must consequently be diminished in an extreme 
degree, because in no other country are nearly so 
high prices found, and accordingly, the excess of 
piroduce over and above consumption would be 
forced upon the market at home. Not only the 
price of the excess, but of the whole produce, would 
continually decline, until either the home consump- 
tion had increased sufficiently to take off the excess^ 
or the prices became so low as to render exportation 
advantageous. In these circumstances, many far* 
mers who had engaged to pay rents in a fixed 
amount of currency must lose their whole capital. 

On the other hand, were one season of excessive 
scarcity to be followed by some others of great 
abtindailce, the present system of the corn laws 
might ruin many of the farmers. In the year of 
excessive scarcity, all the stocks of foreign corn, 
accumulated perhaps for niany years, would be im- 
ported into this country, and very large supplies 
might be stored up, after being entered at a low 
duty for home use. This event would no doubt 
depend much upon the scarcity being foreseen be- 
fore harvest, so thai the winter season did not pre- 
veht, or limit importation from the Baltic ports. 
After large supplies hiad been stored up, were some 
seasons of abundance to follow, the prices would 
not enable farmers to pay high rents. . 
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The efiect of the corn laws is therefore highly 
discouraging to the employment of capital in agri- 
culture. However remote may be any just appre- 
hension of losing their property, it will always^ 
operate to deter extensive capitalists from newly 
engaging in agricultural pursuits. Under the pre- 
sent corn laws it is not probable that agriculture 
will ever be desired as a profitable employment for 
capital, and more especially among those persons 
who are careful in avoiding much risk. It may 
indeed happen that individuals, who have already 
acquired property by farming, will continue to em- 
ploy their capital in the same way, as well from 
being perhaps unacquainted with other business, as 
that previous good fortune lessens their apprehen- 
sions. Such conduct, proceeding from individual 
motives, does not impugn the justice of the infer- 
ence that the corn laws are calculated to deter 
extensive capitalists from engaging in agriculture. 
Were there no corn laws, capitals might with equal 
safety be employed in agriculture, as in any other 
branch of industry. The consequences would like- 
wise be similar ; namely, that improvements were 
continued, and the augmented quantity of produce 
could be aflforded at a lower price, whilst increased 
benefit resulted as well to the landlord, as to the 
farmer and consumer. 

Another impediment to the employment of capital 
in improving Ismd jn England is well deserving of 
notice. Mc^y laod-.owners desire to preserve politi- 
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cal influence^ and to retain at their command the 
votes of their tenants, who in general possess small 
freeholds of value sufficient to enable them to poll 
at elections for members of parliament. There are 
two modes by which this object of preserving in- 
fluence may be accomplished, and the votes of the 
tenants, together with those of their relatives, are 
efiectually secured for the disposal of landlords. 

By letting farms at high rents, and by making 
subsequent abatements at stated periods, according 
to the supposed prosperity of the tenants, not only 
are they retained in political subservience to their 
landlord, but his personal vanity is gratified. To 
indulge the vanity of the landlord by publishing 
his generosity in the neighbourhood, and occasion- 
ally in the newspapers, the steward of the estate 
must find tenants who are willing to depend upon 
the bounty of his employer. The capitals, which 
they are expected to invest in improving the land, 
will then be but little regarded. Few indeed, who 
are possessed of moderate capital and common un- 
derstanding, would enter into agreements with a 
, landlord who is a stranger, by which they engage 
to pay a rent that must place their property at his 
ca])rice. Such agreements are suitable for those 
persons only who have little or no capital to lose. 
But when property has been acquired from farming 
under a landlord known to be generous, and whose 
generosity is almost hereditary, the obstacles may 
perhaps be removed which would otherwise prove 
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insurmountable. Were there no claim of gratitude 
for the past, no person of manly spirit, or impressed 
with a proper sense of what was due to his family, 
would enter into a state of dependance upon a land- 
lord, so long as other means could be found of em- 
ploying capital with any tolerable advantage. 

A different mode of preserving political influence 
is, by letting farms at rents below the real annual 
value of the land. In this case the tenants are at 
will. Were leases to be granted by the landlords 
for a number of years, tenants would become too 
independent. For the freeholds they possess^ their 
votes at elections might in that event be opposed to 
the wishes of their landlords. The consequence of 
tenancy at will is, that no farmer can prudently lay 
out a considerable capital in the improvement of 
land. It is to no purpose to say, that tenants are 
allowed to continue in the occupation of farms from 
father to son for many generations. This rather 
adds to the evil under discussion, because a farmer 
in such circumstances accumulates no capital. 
Having upon sufferance been allowed to occupy a 
cheap farm, the tenant looks for a continuance of 
his revenue not from his own exertions, but from 
the benevolence of his landlord ; or it may be, from 
the favorable report of his landlord's deputy. In 
such cases indolence becomes the farmer's inherit- 
ance, and improvements are regarded with an- 
tipathy. 
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In some districts the farms are let for a few 
years, or even for a period as long as twenty -one 
years, but the last-mentioned leases are generally 
made determinable at the option of the landlord on 
the expiration of the first seven, as well as of four- 
teen years. These modes of letting land for a few 
years, or by leases determinable on the expiry of 
every seven years at the option of the landlord, do 
not differ in effect from tenancy at will ; and capi- 
talists can have no inclination to expend their pro- 
perty in the improvement of land when they are 
not assured of the possession quite long enough for 
their full reimbursement. 

During the last war the very high profits on 
capital employed in agriculture, under leases of 
moderate length, were sufficient to overcome many 
impediments. But in ordinary times no capitalists 
of consideration will ever commence the business of 
farming upon the condition of" expected abatements 
in rent, or expected permission to continue on the 
farm. To be placed in a state of dependance; to 
subject their capitals, when laid out in improve- 
ments, to the caprice of a landlord ; are terms to 
which no affluent capitalists will ever voluntarily 
submit. This indisposition to lay out capital in 
improvements is not the whole of the ' evil conse- 
quent upon these modes of letting farms. Farmers 
with small capitals are encouraged to conduct their 
business in the worst manner. In order to obtain 
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the full abatement from rents that are high, or to 
prevent an advance on those which are low, the 
tenant pleads poverty, and to make his pleading 
more effectual, the land is kept in bad condition. 
Further, the tenant abstains from attempting im- 
provements : wei-e he unsuccessful in an endeavour 
to conduct his business better than his neighbours^ 
then they would find an opportunity for deriding or 
decrying his s^mbition, or his folly. His chances 
for obtaining an abatement of rent would not be 
increased, and the probability of being allowed. to 
continue in his farm might be diminished. Were 
a tenant, on the contrary, to succeed in getting 
better crops by an improved systeni of husbandry, 
he might find that they proved to his detriment, for 
no abatements in rent are made to the tenants who 
appear to be prosperous; and to a tenant at will, 
who acquired wealth with more than ordinary ex- 
pedition, the rent would probably be enhanced. 
At all events, the apprehension of these contingen- 
cies prevents improvenients from being undertaken. 

The tenants who are at will, or who expect 
abatements, however indolent they may be in other 
respects, must at all events 6xert themselves to 
gratify the vanity of the landlord, and they must 
also' flatter the steward or bailiff of the land. 
Upon the representation of the latter it is, that 
tenancy is allowed to continue and that abatements 
are conceded. He must, by all means, be conci- 
liated. Rash and inconsiderate would that tenant 
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be, who should attempt any improvement that was 
contrary to the wishes of his landlord j and still 
more imprudent and foolish must be the tenant, 
who, from extreme diligence and excellent manage- 
ment, should prove a contrast to the indolence or to 
the neglect of his landlord's deputy. Far be it 
from the writer to deny that there are many indi- 
viduals of great worth employed as land stewards^ 
and whose conduct is every way exemplary in their 
station. But the propriety of individual conduct 
does not excuse the errors of a system, by which 
the tenants are made too subservient. 

It will frequently happen that the most indus- 
trious farmer is the one who profits the least from 
the generosity of his landlord, when abatements in 
rent are conceded. The slothful and indolent are 
usually the most favored on these occasions. In 
a time of good humour, upon a birth, a marriage, 
or the heir apparent to the estate attaining his ma- 
jority; the owner of extensive landed property 
sometimes desires to make others as happy as him- 
self, and with this generous design he foregoes the 
arrears of his rent roll. All the farmers who paid 
their rents with regularity receive no favor. Others, 
who delayed fulfilling their engagements, get a 
premium for their remissness. . By all, the bounty 
of the landlord is extolled ; the industrious seethe 
possibility of discharging future rents with more 
facility than they had before contemplated ; the in- 
dolence of others is fully confirmed. 
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Whilst it is fully admitted, that abatements from 
rent may sometimes be highly commendable ; and 
that they are required by the principles of equity 
and justice when the value of the currency is 
forcibly enhanced ; yet were such benevolences pe- 
riodically to occur, sloth, at all times too prevalent, 
would soon become habitual; and the disposition 
to diligence and to energy might be almost put to 
shame. 

In the lowlands of Scotland, it was usual with the 
landlords to grant leases for a considerable number 
of years, and abatements from rent are neither ex- 
pected nor allowed. The tenants could with con- 
fidence employ capital in the improvement of land, 
because all the benefits resulting from that employ- 
ment were for their advantage. By the assurance 
of possession for a term sufficiently long to afford a 
reasonable prospect of adequate remuneration for 
the capital laid out, tenants are encouraged to im- 
prove land, and to use every possible diligence and 
exertion to augment its produce. 

The consequences of this system may be given in 
the words of Mr. Malthus* : " To the honor of 
" Scotch cultivators it should be observed, that they 
" have applied their capitals so very skilfully and 
^^ economically, that at the same time that they have 
" prodigiously increased the produce, they have in- 

* Principles of Political Economy^ edit. 1820, note at p. 176. 
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*< creased the landlord's proportion of it The 
" difference between the landlord's share of the 
** produce in Scotland and in England is quite ex- 
" traordinary, — much greater than can be accounted 
** for, either by the natural soil, or the absence of 
*♦ tithes and poor's rates." 

Were the corn laws repealed, the English land- 
lords, in order to secure their rentals from great 
diminution, would probably resolve to grant leases 
for a long term of years, and would look out for 
tenants with adequate capitals. Tenants would 
find in long leases far greater encouragement to 
invest property of some extent in the improvement 
of land than at present exists, and the produce of 
the national agriculture would be augmented. A 
certain consequence of this aug^mentation must be 
an improvement in the condition of all dasses in 
the society. 

In some places the cupidity of landlords has 
induced them to prefer tenants who engage for 
the payment of high rents, to others who might be 
willing to agree for the fair medium rate at which 
lands of equal fertility and improvement were let 
on lease in the neighbourhood; although the first 
did not possess capitals adequate to <jarry on the 
cultivation in the most efficient manner. Preju- 
dicial as such preferences must be to the general 
interest of the community, yet it does not seem ex- 
pedient to enact any law to prevent them ; because 
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it is always good policy to allow every one to 
manage his property in his own 'way without undue 
encouragements or unnecessary restrictions. The 
undue preference given by the legislature to the 
landlords, in enacting the corn laws, has occasioned 
much of the erroneous policy before pointed out. 
Were leases of long duration more common, land- 
lords would see clearly hoW injurious it was to their 
real interests to agree with tenants of insufl^ient 
capital. 

Some of the foregoing observations upon the 
employment of capital in agriculture may perhaps 
be applicable not to all, but only to particular dis- 
tricts in England. Certain it is, however, that 
there does not exist in this country that zeal for 
improvement among agriculturists, which ani- 
mates manufacturers. Competition is not carried 
to the same extent. The farmers are retained m 
a state of far greater dependance upon their land- 
lords than manufacturers upon any class whatso- 
ever: and when men depend upon superiors in 
station, they never exert fully their own talents. 
Of late years agriculturists have claimed an ub- 
usual share of public attention by cattle '^shows, 
exhibitions of instruments of tillage and of ma- 
chines for facilitating the practice of rural economy. 
AH these have probably been productive of bene- 
ficial emulation; yet the advantages resulttng to 
manufacturers from every important improvement 
in their department of industry, are far - more 
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powerful in calling into activity all the exertions of 
mind and energy of character. 

In England cultivation is also discouraged by the 
effect of the tithe and of the poor's rate, although 
the ultimate burden of these may not fall upon the 
farmer, but upon the consumer of the produce of 
the land. No judicious farmer agrees to pay rent, 
M^ithout estimating the produce likely to be obtained 
from the soil; and deducting, from its value in 
g^oss, the charges necessary to be allowed or de- 
frayed before he can calculate the net revenue. 
A farmer, who employs his capital in the improve- 
ment of land, should gain the ordinary rate of 
profit, and as much more as will, at the end of his 
lease, replace the capital itself which he expends 
in improvement. No sooner, however, has he im- 
proved the land and rendered it more productive, 
than he is compelled annually to pay a tenth part 
of the whole produce. This is a tax not only on 
the value of the produce before improvement^ but 
also on the increased produce in the gross from 
which the farmer is to look for the profit on the 
capital laid out^ and for the accumulative fund to 
replace that capital at the end of his lease. 

There are waste lands in England that might, 
in a state of cultivation, afford at first the wages of 
labour, and the ordinary rate of profit on the 
capital which, were there no tithe, would doubtless 
be laid out in their improvement : these lands 
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cannot perhaps be so much improved as to afford 
the common rates of wages and profit, and the tithe 
also, out of the increased produce. Here the rent 
is not adverted to, upon a supposition that it would, 
at least, be the same ivhen the land was cultivated 
as in its former state : were it not so, the owner 
would not consent to the change. Lands in nearly 
a waste state remain therefore unimproved because 
of the tithe. Any mode of levying the tithe, which 
prevents land from being brought into the most 
productive state, is evidently contrary to good policy, 
and no further argument can be necessary to prove 
the expediency of some alteration. Were tenants 
allowed to hold lands for a long term of years, more 
attention would be given as well to the modifi- 
cation of the tithe as to the reduction of other 
burdens upon land: arrangements might in that 
event be made which would be advantageous to the 
parties immediately interested, and to the com- 
munity in general. 

Of the justice of levying a tax for the support 
of ia national clergy, there is here no question. It 
is quite a different matter whether the tax be 
levied in the mode that is most consistent with good 
policy in the state; and whether another mode, 
equally well or perhaps better calculated to secure 
a proper support to the clergy, might not be adopted 
with considerable advantages. 

As to the policy of the present mode of levying 
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the tithe ; it can never be desirable that such a 
system be parsaed as must promote dissension or 
cause disi^eement between the clergyman and his 
parishioners. A primary object with every good 
government is undoubtedly to remove all obstacles 
to the diffiisicm of knowledge, and to the extension 
of religion among the people. So long as the 
clergy are viewed in the odious light of tax- 
gatherers, their admonitions from the pulpit will 
pass unheeded, and prove ineffectual ; but when the 
clei^y are respected and beloved, they will be 
listened to with serious attention. Without dero- 
gating from the merits of the first reformers, or 
from the benefits conferred by the Reformation, 
the remark may be allowed that mankind are 
chiefly indebted for the change to the odious 
taxations imposed by the Church of Rome. It is 
natural for every body to give a ready ear to what 
will advance his pecuniary interest, and the pro- 
gress of the reformers was doubtless accelerated by 
this ruling principle in the human mind. To the 
present injudicious mode of collecting the tithe in 
England may perhaps be attributed much of that 
success and favor, which has attended various se- 
paratists from the established church. 

The 4>wner of land mighty with great proprieity, 
be entitled to require, that a valuation of the tithe 
payable in ordinary years should be made by two 
surveyors, the one of his own appointment, the 
iyther.of tlttrf; of the incumbent; or to make sure 
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that no collusion, was intended between the land- 
owner and the clergyman, one of the surveyors 
might be named by an ofllcer appointed for the 
purpose in every diocese* When the surveyors 
could neither agree upon a valuation, nor upon 
an umpire to decide it, recourse might be had to 
a jwi'yj i^ presence of the sheriff or coroner. Various 
regulations could be introduced to prevent any 
detriment to the interests of the clergy. The sur^ 
veyors might be sworn, or indeed none need be 
qualified to act for either party in these appraise- 
metits, unless such as were approved of by the 
justices of the peace at their quarter-sessions. The 
surveyors too i^ould make their valuations sepa- 
rately, and eiEich of them ought to place his own 
in the custody of some officer under a sealed enve- 
lope before the umpire proceeded to act. On the 
one hand, the decision of the umpire need not be 
binding for a smaller sum than that contained in 
the lowest valuation of the surveyors ; nor, on the 
other hand, need it be obligatory for more than the 
higheiiit. After the valuation for tithe had once 
been determined, it ought to remain undianged 
for thirty y^ars at least, provided that both parties 
did not agtee to require a new one at «n earlier 
period. Were land much improved subsequently to 
the l^t tal^aticm, and were a tenant or landlord 
to contemplate a farther outlay of capital that 
would yet add to the augmented produce ; it would 
be {or the advantage of the clergyman, «s well as 
of the owner of dbxi land, and at the same time 
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for the interest of the community, that a^ new 
valuation were made. To this there appears no 
reasonable objection, when both the parties more 
immediately interested agreed in its expediency. 
In the event of no new valuation being required 
by either party at the expiration of thirty years, 
or within a year previous or subsequent to that 
term, then the antecedent valuation ought to be 
valid for the lifetime of the same incumbent. 
Under such regulations for levying the tithe, one 
great impediment to the employment of capital in 
improving land would be wholly removed. But 
this is not the only benefit to be expected. By 
means of a fixed valuation of the tithe for a period 
of years, many immediate causes of latent ill will, 
or of open dispute, too common between the clergy 
and their parishioners of the greatest landed pro- 
perty, would no more exist. 

So desirable does it appear to prevent the in- 
terests of the clergy and those of the owners or 
tenants of land from coming into frequent collision^ 
that other regulations would be expedient. .Every 
arrangement by which disputes between these dif- 
ferent parties can be avoided^ or at all events can 
be rendered of rare occurrence, is well calculated to 
promote the comfort and advantage of both. There 
could be no reasonable objection on the part of 
the clergy, that in every diocese proper persons 
were appointed to collect the tithe, and to pay 
over the amount to the incumbents, as they are 
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respectively entitled to receive it. Were a fixed 
valuation once established^ a moderate commission 
on the sums collected would prove an adequate 
remuneration for the trouble; at the same time 
that collectors, upon finding their recompense pro* 
portionate to the amount of tithe, would not be 
wanting in diligence or zeal. The direct inter- 
ference of the clergy in matters of tithe would 
be supei*seded. Under the prevailing system, they 
prefer in many instances to cede a part of their 
just claims, rather than to enforce them by harsh 
proceedings, and these cessions do not in general 
preserve them from unmerited obloquy. In some 
cases, indeed, most unseemly scenes have been ex- 
hibited, of which the dissensions about three years 
ago in the parish of Saint Olave, Hart-street^ in the 
metropolis, furnish an example. 

The advantages of the plan now suggested are 
these : — ^the clei^y must benefit, because the total 
amount of tithe would speedily augment as well 
from a more exact collection, as from greater fa^ 
cilities being afibrded to the employment of capital 
on land. The landlords must benefit not only from 
the removal of every such impediment, but likewise 
because the proportion of tithe to the quantity of 
produce would diminish from the increase of pro- 
duction. In short the clergy would receive aug- 
mented means of support, at the same time that the 
land was less burdened by the payment. 
Y 
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The defects of the commutation tithe act appear 
to be that the parties are not compelled to agree to 
some fixed modus; that there is no officer ap- 
pointed as a medium of agreement between the 
parties, but the clergy and the land-owner come 
into collision; and that even when a commutation 
is once agreed upon, the period for which it remains 
in force is too limited. 

It is of importance to investigate the cause which 
of late years has so greatly increased the poor's rate 
in England ; but to discuss it here would be prema- 
ture. A new mode of providing for the poor, who 
are able to work, was introduced about twenty-five 
years ago, and has, unfortunately, made no small 
progress, especially in the agricultural districts. 
The labourer is sometimes desired by the overseers 
of the poor to find employment on the best terms 
he can, and the parish officers provide what- 
ever the magistrates may adjudge to be further 
necessary for his support, and for that of his family. 
Sometimes the overseers themselves find employ- 
ment for the labourers applying for parish relief, 
and at other times these officers have exposed to 
public auction the labour of the pauper applicants 
who are able to work. Of the last mode, the parish 
of llarrow, near the metropolis, is said to have fur* 
nished recent example. In all these cases labourers 
receive a part of the means of subsistence from their 
employers, and the residue from the parish funds. 
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It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the evils of a system 
so degrading to the labourer, and so much calculated 
to render him indolent and unprofitable. By 
taxing the land to provide a partial support for the 
labourer and his family, the burden proves greater 
than if the agriculturists paid him for wages virhat 
is sufficient to purchase a suitable maintenance. 
Under the existing mode of letting land, perhaps 
the tenants consider it advantageous to themselves, 
that the present injudicious system of supporting 
the poor be continued. By declaiming on the bur- 
den of poor's rates, and by shewing the increased 
taxation upon land, abatements from high rents are 
more readily obtained, and an augmentation of 
rents, that are too low, is not so rigorously de- 
manded. Were abatements no longer expected, 
and were leases for long terms more frequent, the 
tenants would assiduously examine the claims made 
for relief, and scrutinize the conduct and character 
of the claimants. With every disposition to in- 
dulge in charity, it may be stated, that the indis- 
criminate exercise of this virtue is so far from 
being attended with benefit to the poor, that, on the 
contrary, it occasions their most serious misfortunes/ 



Much of the capital employed in working mines 
in this country is guarded by restraints upon foreign 
competition : as respects some metals, the duty on 
importation is nearly prohibitory, and establishes 
a complete monopoly in favor of the owners of 
mines against their fellow subjects. In particular 
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eases these high duties are almost useless to the 
miners^ yet are extremely prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of the community. The proprietors of mines 
appear generally to have succeeded in persuading 
the legislature, that it was advantageous to the state 
to prohibit the importation of foreign metals for 
home use^ or, vrhat is the same thing, to impose 
duties en the importation of many, so extravagant 
as not to yield a revenue, but to operate as a posi- 
tive prohibition. It would be quite as reasonable 
that the proprietors of land adjoining the high road 
were empowered to levy a tax upon every pas- 
senger who had occasion to travel, as it is to protect 
the owners of mines in levying a tax upon all who 
have occasion to use any of the coarser metals. 

The duty on foreign iron was much reduced some 
few years aga, and remains at thirty shillings the 
ton, or about ten per cent on the value of the 
lowest quality that is usualfy imported. In several 
of our manufactures foreign iron is absolutely ne- 
cessary; in the making of steel it is^^indispensible, 
and consequently the importation was not alto- 
gether prohibited even at the former high rate of 
duty. At the present rate government derives a con- 
siderable revenue; yet the taxation of materials 
of manufacture is highly injudicious. When carried 
to so great an extent as ten per cent on the value, 
it becomes vain to expect that foreigners will con- 
sent to pay an equivalent increase of price for the 
goods when manufactured. 
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Foreign iron and British iron are not in reality 
similar as materials of nmnufacture, for they fre- 
quently cannot be used for the same purposes; 
consequently there does not exist that direct com- 
petition between the owners of the mines at home 
and abroad, whi-ch muny persons suppose. The 
foreign iron used in this country is brought from 
Sweden and Russia, and there the ores are smelted 
by means of charcoal : the same operation on the 
British ores is effected by pitcoaL From the dif- 
ferent kind of fuel with which the smelting is per- 
formed, there ensues such a difference in the quali- 
ties of British and foreign iron, as renders the latter 
well adapted for many purposes, to which the for- 
mer is altogether unsuitable. Where both kinds of 
iron are admitted for consumption upon equal 
lerms, and are alike suitable to the purposes in 
view, the British will undoubtedly be jweferred, be- 
cause it is much the cheapest. 

In foreign countries the British, as well as the 
Russian and Swedish iron, is charged with the ex- 
penses of freight and insurance ; whilst in this, the 
country of its production, the first is favored to the 
extent of these expenses. By favoring British 
iron to a greater extent, or, in other words, by levy- 
ing a duty on foreign iron, the use of the British 
has become general [inj many manufactures for 
which it is somewhat unsuitable. The iron manu- 
factures of this country have in consequence fallen 
into disrepute in several foreign markets, and there 
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the iron manufactures of other nations, as those 
from Sweden, Liege, &c. are preferred. The 
British indeed are commonly the cheapest, when 
judged by their appearance, but in use they fre- 
quently prove the most expensive. Were there no 
duty on foreign iron, or were the present duty re- 
duced to a third of its actual rate, more employ- 
ment for capital would be found in prosecuting 
these manufactures. By removing the disrepute 
which proceeds from the use of a material of un- 
suitable quality in several of the iron manufactures 
of Great Britain, their sale might probably be ex- 
tended so far as to occasion no diminution in the 
total quantity of British iron now consumed. 

The duty on foreign copper is yet more preju- 
dicial. It has long been continued so high as to 
prove an effectual prohibition to the importation ; 
although the duty was reduced about four years 
ago to half its former amount, it yet remains quite 
extravagant, and is equally prohibitory as before 
the reduction. Much copper is exported from 
Russia and Sweden ; and about seven years ago 
considerable quantities were brought from Russia 
to Great Britain. Owing to the enormous duty 
here upon its use or consumption, it was re-export- 
ed. The greater part was forwarded to Holland 
and France. Since that period the Swedish and 
Russian copper is conveyed direct to those countries 
without the intervention of British ships, or British 
merchants, and the expenses of landing in Great 
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Britain, as well a^ of reshipment, are saved to the 
owners of the copper. 

British copper is supplied in greater abundance 
than the consumption of this country requires. 
The price of the excess, over and above what is 
wanted for home consumption, must regulate the 
price of the whole quantity. Were a lower price 
returned from abroad to the exporters of the excess 
than what could be obtained at home^ then a greater 
quantity of the copper produced would be forced 
upon the home market, until the price in this coun- 
try, and the price to be expected from abroad, were 
equalized. If a greater price were, on the con* 
trary, obtainable abroad than at home, more copper 
would be exported. British copper is supplied at a 
price, sufficiently low to enable the exporters to 
compete in foreign markets with that of all other 
countries. The fears of the Cornish miners, that 
British copper cannot compete successfully in this 
kingdom with that of foreign countries, must be 
altogether imaginary. As British copper enters 
into successful competition with other kinds — in 
the market of New York, for example — ^it would dd 
so yet more successfully in the markets of London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool, although there existed n6 
duty on foreign copper. But to allay the imaginary 
fears of the miners, the use of foreign cc^per i^ 
interdicted by a prohibitory duty. For theif sup- 
posed benefit the interests of two other parties ill 
the state are sacrificed. The ship-own^ would 
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gain somewhat better freights, were the importa- 
tion into this country permitted for home use or 
manufacture. The manufacturers would find ad- 
ditional occupation, were the supplies of the raw 
material increased in this, and diminished in other 
manufacturing countries, by the free admission here 
of foreign copper. In consequence of our restrictive 
system, the ship-owners in France and in Holland 
will derive the benefit of the freight, which is from 
our own policy denied to the British flag: the 
braziers and copper manufacturers in those coun- 
tries too are excited to extend their business by the 
increasing supplies of the raw material forced into 
their market, the greater part of which would other- 
wise have been wrought up in this country. 

The supplies of copper from Coquimbo and the 
neighbouring provinces are likely, in the progress 
of improvement, to prove far greater than what 
have hitherto been derived firom the European mines. 
Importations from thence into this country have 
taken place, but here the prohibitory duty compels 
the re-exportation of the copper. It is said that 
some mitigation of the law in favor of South Ame- 
rican copper is intended, but I am not aware of any 
change favorable to the importers. In a short 
time, little or no British shipping will probably be 
employed in bringing those supplies from Chili to 
this market. Self-interest encourages merchants to 
carry their goods direct to those countries where the 
consumption is allowed, and in the ships of those coun- 
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tries too, by which some extraordinary duties are 
almost always avoided. Our injudicious duty does 
not bring a shilling* to the revenue of the state, for 
it is prohibitory. It diminishes the employment of 
British shipping. The prohibition of manufacture 
or consumption here favors commercial intercourse 
between other two foreign countries, without that 
intervention of British merchants which their ex- 
tensive capital would otherwise ^cilitate, and it 
also encourages among foi'eigners that dislike and 
enmity to British policy which is occasioned by the 
frequent prohibition of foreign productions. Such 
a selfish system, as that of Great Britain, is forbid-" 
den by all fair reciprocity, and the evils of our 
prohibitions deservedly recoil upon our own com- 
merce. 

Did the high rate of duty on foreign iron and on 
foreign copper produce any benefit to the owners of 
mines in this country, the common and plausible 
argument (however absurd it may be) of promoting 
home productions might be maintained in favor of 
the present system. But the restrictions on the im- 
portations of these metals are so impolitic, that, at 
the same time as they are attended with no benefit 
to any one, they occasion positive detriment to a 
great number of the community. Were South 
American copper allowed, by its importation free 
of duty, to be manufactured by the braziers in Great 
Britain, large quantities would be imported, be« 
cause by bringing it to this country the owners 
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might have the chance of two markets ; namely, the 
one of this country and that of Continental Europe, 
to which the excess would be re-exported. But as 
importers are not allowed by the present law any 
chance of selling the copper so advantageously in 
Great Britain, as on Continental Europe, where 
alone the market is ultimately found ; they at once 
s^id it thither, and by direct shipment to its final 
destination, many expenses well known in trade are 
altogether avoided. The copper of Chili will, in 
some years hence, be the means of raising up new 
manufactures in the United States of North Ame- 
rica; then will we look back on our folly with sur- 
prise and regret. Swedish copper too will be con- 
veyed across the Atlantic as ballast for American 
ships, and by the knowledge to be acquired from 
treating somewhat different qualities of the same 
metal, and by adapting each to the purposes for 
which it is best suited, the copper manufactures in 
Amenca may become superior to our own. 

Should it be deemed necessary to respect the pre- 
judices or prepossessions of the copper-miners in this 
country against the importation of the foreign me- 
tal ; two systems may be pursued. 

The one is similar to what has been adopted in 
regard to foreign sugar admitted for refining in this 
country ; namely, the importers, or those who im- 
mediately purchase from them could be compelled, 
on taking out of the public warehouses a quantity of 
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foreign copper for manufacture, to give bond for 
the exportation of an equivalent weight of the goods 
when manufactured. 

The other system resembles the new plan for ad- 
mitting foreign thrown silk ; namely, that a duty be 
payable on the importation of foreign copper. Of the 
payment of this duty a certificate may be passed, 
and upon the exportation of an equal weight of the 
manufacture, whether from the material on which 
the duty was paid, or from other material of the 
same species, the amount of duty is returned by 
the officers of the Customs. Either of these regular 
tions appears quite unnecessary, yet, to secure great 
benefit to the community, a minor inconvenience 
may be sufiered, and it would probably endure for 
a few years only. 

The duty on foreign lead was for a long time al- 
together prohibitory ; but at the time of the reduc- 
tion of duty on other metals, that upon the importa- 
tion of lead was considerably diminished. About 
that period the price was high in this country, and 
some importations fdr home use ensued; but since the 
price has become more moderate, the reduced duty 
proved equally prohibitory as was the former, and 
indeed the duty is again augmented on importation. 
The lead mines of Adra and Almeria in Spain being 
highly productive, their ores are obtainable at a low 
price. This low price ofiers great encouragement 
to the manufacturers in countries where importation 
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is freely permitted, whilst the prohibitory duty here 
is discouraging to the British manufacturer alone. 
The voyage from Adra or Almeria to New York can 
be accomplished in about the same time as that to 
this country, and many of the American ships, con- 
yeying flour and tobacco to the Mediterranean sea, 
would readily carry back lead ore, almost without 
freight, as they might thus save the expenses of 
ballast. The prohibitory duty in this country is in 
efiectthe greatest encouragement we can give to the 
extension of lead manufactures in Spain, and to 
their establishment in the United States of North 
America. 

Were the duty on the importation of lead abo- 
lished in Great Britain, the manufactures of this 
metal might be secured to this country ; or were 
the duty greatly reduced, it would be productive of 
some revenue to the state. Already has the aug- 
mented produce of the Spanish lead mines dimi- 
nished the price in other countries in a degree suffi- 
cient to curtail greatly the exportation of the ma- 
nufactured metal from Great Britain. The longer 
the British prohibitory duty is continued, the greater 
will be the proficiency of foreign manufacturers, and 
far from the duty proving ultimately beneficial to 
the proprietors of mines in this country, it must 
tend to their greater prejudice, the more prolonged 
its duration. . 

Calamine oi Zinck, better known in commerce 
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by the name of Spelter, was so heavily taxed on 
importation for home use as to be effectually prohi- 
bited. Upon the reduction of duty on most of the 
foreign metals some few years ago, it was intended 
to place that on spelter at five pounds per ton : the 
owners of spelter works in this country represented 
to the Board of Trade, that this low duty must de- 
stroy their business, and they obtained the imposi- 
tion of one double the rate which was first proposed. 
The price of foreign spelter in bond, or exclusive of 
the duty, was then from sixteen to eighteen pounds 
the ton : it has since declined gradually to about 
eleven or twelve pounds, and notwithstanding the 
very high duty of ten pounds the ton, yet the British 
spelter works have successively been abandoned one 
after another as unprofitable, until there is now not 
more than one in operation. The ore of zinc is so 
abundant in Silesia, that it is said to have been used 
about forty years ago for making roads in the same 
way as granite in this country. Of late years 
this ore is manufactured into plates of Spelter, and 
they have found an extensive market in the East In- 
dies. A part is formed into bolts, or rolled into 
sheets, which are respectively used in the construc- 
tion and sheathing of ships as a substitute for the 
dearer metal copper. Sheet spelter is also substi- 
tuted for lead in the formation of metal pipes. 

The very high duty on spelter is extremely pre- 
judicial to some British manufactures. This metal 
enters into the composition of brass» and conse- 
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quently all brass manufacturers in the kingdom are 
restrained in their business, and all consumers of 
these manufactures are taxed, because it was consi- 
dered expedient to favor the owners of the few 
spelter works that existed in Great Britain. It was 
intended to give them a monopoly against their fel- 
low-subjects, and in consequence the exportation of 
brass manufactures has been restricted. The Dutch 
and German manu&cturers have not failed to profit 
greatly by the error of the British government. It 
is indeed quite impossible that British manufac- 
turers can successfully compete with those on the 
Continent of Europe in any fabric of brass, so long 
as the present duty continues on its constituent part, 
spelter. 

The importation of tin would probably be so 
limited at all events, that the duty on its admis- 
sion into this country does not seem to require 
particular remark. 

Gold, silver^ and rough diamonds, are admitted 
free of duty. Other precious stones become liable 
to various rates of duty on their importation, and 
luxuries of the latter kind appear to be proper 
objects for taxation. 

Every prohibitory rate of duty on the importation 
of metals enables the owners of mines in this 
country to receive the benefit which actually re- 
sults from any increase of price occasioned by the 
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absence of foreign competition. The excess of price, 
beyond what would otherwise prevail, is a tax levied 
upon one part of the community to the emolument 
of another. If one class of the community pos- 
sesses any right to enjoy a revenue levied by 
taxing all other classes, then these duties may be 
just and proper j but if otherwise, they are unjust. 
That the consumers of one kind of necessaries or 
conveniences should be taxed for the exclusive 
benefit of another class of the society, contradicts all 
common notions of equity, how much soever custom 
may reconcile us to the imposition. Not only are 
the consumers of goods taxed directly ; the manu- 
facturers likewise, who use the metals, are pre- 
vented from exercising, in the best way they are 
able, their skill and labour for their own advantage, 
and for the general benefit of the society. 

Some persons may argue, that it is desirable to 
favor all home productions, and to encourage the 
labour of our own workmen. To investigate this 
argument fully, the present work is not sufficiently 
advanced. As regards the taxation of metals and 
other rude produce on importation, thereby prevent- 
ing a full and abundant supply at the lowest prices, 
it can at once be affirmed, that the effect is to. place 
impediments to the free employment of capital and 
labour in all manufactures where these materials 
are used. This system of taxation is altogether 
pernicious, and cannot too speedily be abandoned. 
The total amount of revenue derived from it must 
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prove insignificant, when other nations are in a 
condition to manufecture for themselves, or to enter 
into competition with us in distant markets. Were 
capitalists and labourers freely allowed to pursue 
the employments which appear to them the most 
advantageous, the taxation upon the increased con- 
sumption of conveniences and luxuries would more 
than compensate to the public exchequer for the 
abolition of duties on the importation of the raw 
materials of manufacture. 

The excess of capital required to obtain metals of 
home production, at greater expense than would be 
necessary to purchase them from foreign nations;, 
is altogether wasted. Supposing that a capital of 
three hundred pounds is employed to obtain a ton 
weight of British spelter in a given time ; the same 
amount of capital of equal durability, if employed 
in the cotton manufacture, would probably give, 
even in the present unprosperous epoch, a clear nett 
revenue of eight per cent in an equal time, or 
twenty-four pounds in the whole : this sum, how- 
ever, would suffice for the purchase of more than 
two tons of German spelter, including the expense 
of conveyance to this country. Accordingly, more 
than half of the capital employed in England to 
obtain this metal of home production was alto- 
gether wasted. The amount of taxation levied 
upon the community by impolitic laws is, there- 
fore, not applied wholly to the benefit of some 
particular class, but is wasted in the folly of re- 
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quiring a super^uous quantity of capital and labour 
to be employed in furnishing commodities which 
could be supplied with a much less expenditure of 
capital and labour. 

It is occasionally argued, that it is highly desirable 
to secure employment for our own workmen. As 
regards the taxation of foreign metals, this object 
does not seem to be accomplished. To adduce, by 
way of example, the same one — ^spelter ; those per- 
sons who are competent to give a fair opinion on 
the subject, affirm that had no high duty on its im- 
portation existed, the manufacturers of brass for the 
East Indian market alone would have occupied 
more workmen than were ever engaged at any time 
in all the spelter works of this country. If we 
consider how much the consumption of brass manu- 
factures must have extended in Great Britain from 
the effect of a low price, and that other markets 
would have been discovered for the sale of similar 
goods; the conclusion is irresistible, that the prohi-< 
bitory duty did not provide, but prevented addi- 
tional employment for British workmen. The im- 
provements in the manufactures of brass in France, 
and the great extent to which these manufactures 
are now carried, may give some notion of what 
might have been effected in Great Britain, had 
there existed no duty on th^ raw material. 

In different parts of this work the great benefit 
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resulting* from an abundant supply of coal is suffi* 
dently explained. 

It has usually been considered that the employ- 
ment of capital in the sea fisheries deserves especial 
encouragement, inasmuch as it fosters one of the 
nurseries for seamen, and thus promotes the na* 
tional defence and security. Until lately, bounties 
in various forms were freely conceded to favor this 
employment, but the result never proved cOmmen<- 
surate with public expectation. Experience seems 
to warrant the conclusion, that fish caught either 
on sand-banks, or in the deep sea, prove of better 
quality than what are taken on rocky shores, 
or near to coasts not of alluvial or sandy formation. 
The fish found in the latter situations prove less 
firm in substance, and do not equal, in fitness for 
curing, such as are taken in deeper waters or on 
banks of sand. The Dutch have long pursued the 
deep-sea fishery, and obtain far better prices than 
are given in foreign markets for British-caught fish, 
however great the care and attention with which 
it may have been prepared. When the duty on 
salt was excessive, its issue for the fisheries was 
permitted duty free ; but the concession was accom- 
panied with so many trammels^ in order to Secure 
^e public revenue from fi*aud, as greatly diminished 
the boon. Now that tlie duty is wholly removed, 
there is no longer the same temptation as before 
to prepare fish for foreign markets with too small 
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a quantity of salt, nor to pack the fish for exporta- 
tion in pickle that had previously been used. It is 
therefore no improbable event, that British-cured 
fish may regain some estimation, and when all 
interference on the part of government is at an end 
by the total discontinuance of bounties, the sea 
fisheries may become more prosperous than here- 
tofore. 
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ESSAY XII. 

ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL IN 
MANUFACTURES. 



The greater part of the conveniences and luxuries, 
and many of the necessaries, which mankind pos- 
sess, are the result of improvements in manufac- 
turing industry. Manufacturers are, on the one 
hand, stimulated to increase their supplies when 
encouragement is offered by the purchasers; or, 
on the contrary, the manufacturers reduce the 
amount of their productions when the price does 
not afford adequate remuneration. But the demand 
for conveniences and luxuries, as is before shewn, 
can exist only in proportion to the surplus revenue 
which the intended consumers possess, after pro- 
viding the necessaries they require. Whether the 
market be abroad or at home, the effectual demand 
can alone be experienced according to the ability 
to buy manufactures which remains, after the ex- 
pected purchasers are provided with necessaries. 

However much the manufacturers may depend 
upon the existence of a surplus produce of the soil, 
the agriculturists in their turn become equally de- 
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pendent upon the prosperity of manufactures. 
Unless these were carried on, there could be no 
market for the com produced beyond the wants 
of the labourers employed in cultivation, nor would 
there exist any demand for the •produce which is 
now provided as materials of manufecture. Wool, 
flax, cotton, and almost every other kind of raw 
produce, which are now readily convertible by 
exchanges into immediate supplies of necessaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries, could possess little or 
no value without the aid of manufacturing* in- 
dustry. Were there no manufactures, agricul- 
turists would find no inducement to provide more 
of any kind of raw produce than what was wanted 
for their own immediate consun;iption. 

In manufacturing establishments of magnitude, 
most of the benefits resulting from the employment 
of capital are sufficiently obvious. Improvements 
in the application of labour are usually far more 
conspicuous there than in agriculture. Almost all 
the advantages proceeding from the division of 
labour, from the use of machinery, and from the 
employment of large capital in manufactures, can 
at once be presented to view, and the result exhi- 
bited in an increase of production. 

From the more extended use of machinery, or 
the improvements in the implements of labour used 
in manufacture, there will usually follow the ability 
to sell iU produce at a cheaper rate, yet with the 
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same and even a greater profit than before. Being 
afforded a lower price, finished work is placed 
within the reach of more purchasers, and the de^ 
mahd increases in consequence. , Since the im^ 
portant improvements of machinery, and its more 
general application in the fabric of cotton goods, 
their common use and consumption are greatly ex- 
tended^ and many additional comforts or conve- 
niences are afforded to the community. It may 
indeed be supposed, that the manu&ctures of 
linens and of woollens have in some degree been 
supplanted ; yet as the discovery and the use of more 
improved machinery in one fabric leads to its intro- 
duction in others, the woollen and linen manufac- 
tures are likewise provided for much less expense, 
and are sold at much lower prices than formerly : 
the total quantity consumed, far from suffering any 
diminution^ has therefore been greatly increased. 
The whole society is in consequence enabled to aug- 
ment very much the sum of its enjoyments. 

According as the use of machinery has been 
more and more extended, so has the abundance of 
coal at a moderate price become of greater im- 
portance in facilitating the supply of manufactures, 
and on the most advantageous terms. In conse- 
quence of an abundance of fuel being obtainable 
at a low price, the expenses of employing ma- 
chinery are reduced: accordingly, it is in those 
particular districts of Great Britain where coal con- 
tinues remarkably cheap^ that the most extensive 
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mannfactures are estaUished. Without the ad* 
vaatages resulting from the abundance and low 
price of coal, it is probable that neither the foun- 
deries at Carron, nor the greater part of the ma- 
nufactures at Newcastle^ would have had an ex- 
istence. By means of machinery worked by the 
power of steam, many branches of manufacture 
can be conducted not only at a greatly reduced 
rate of expense, but also with accelerated expedi<^ 
tion, and the work likewise is for the most part 
completed in the most approved manner. The 
capital employed in machinery, as well the part 
which assists in providing coal as what more di^ 
reedy promotes the increase of manufactures, i^ 
consequently invested to the utmoi^t advantage. 
A manufacturer, who provides his goods on the 
cheapest terms need not fear competition; whilst 
he can furnish, with the greatest celerity, the sqp^ 
plies that are wanted, he will the soonest be able 
to avail himself of the market prices which prompted 
him to undertake his operations. In consequence 
too of the most approved completion of the work, 
it will be preferred by purchasers. 

When many large capitals are employed in dif- 
ferent branches of the same manufacture which is 
established in the neighbourhood, various advan-^ 
tages accrue to the capitalists, and the goods can 
usually be afforded at a lower price than in other 
countries diffsrently circumstanced* The causes of 
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this may lead to some detail, bat are not anin- 
teresting. 

First, the raw materials can generally be pur- 
chased at lower prices, where the demand is con- 
stant and almost uniform, than where it is only 
occasional. The quantity of cotton wool for ex- 
ample, which is imported into Great Britain, ex- 
ceeds considerably the quantity wrought up into a 
manufactured state; and there is annually re-ex- 
ported to other European countries from fifty to 
eighty* thousand bales. It cannot well be doubted, 
that the medium price in this country is lower than 
in the other markets to which a part of the cotton 
wool is usually re-exported for ultiAiate consump- 
tion, because, if the fact were otherwise, no person 
would incur the expense and risk of exportation. 
Were there no effectual demand from any other 
country adequate to defray this expense and risk, 
the excess of the material, supplied from the places 
of growth to Great Britain, would be forced for 
sale upon the market here, and the price would be 
further reduced. It is generally found to be more 
advantageous for the capitalists, who are extensively 
engaged in the importation of cotton wool, to bring 
it in the greatest abundance to Great Britain, where 
they can always effect a sale, and realize the pro- 
ceeds for further employment ; rather than to con- 

♦ In the present year the quantity re-exported exceeds the largest 
of these estimates. 
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vey the cotton t9 some other country, where a very 
moderate supply might probably overstock the 
market, and where immediate or even speedy sales 
are frequently impracticable unless at a great re- 
duction of price. Were two or three entire cargoes 
of cotton wool to arrive about the same time at 
any port on the continent of Europe north of Ant- 
werp, the demand would be found too limited to 
admit of a sale so readily as to prove advantageous. 
The manufacturers on the continent are much ac- 
customed to mix together various kinds of cotton 
wool, and upon a quantity of one kind alone arriving, 
it might probably become indispensible to offer it at 
a low price, in order to invite purchasers. No im- 
porters of cotton wool into Europe desire therefore 
to direct it to the markets, which offer only a 
very limited demand^ although, from the generally 
small supplies, the prices may for the most part con- 
tinue at a higher rate than in other places affording 
a more sure and a constant sale. 

Even in places affording comparatively the most 
extensive demand, yet if that for some particular 
goods be altogether small, and can be supplied in 
an indirect mode, there is by no means afforded the 
same encouragement to provide such goods, as if 
the demand were extensive and constant, and could 
not be indirectly supplied. A cotton planter* in 
Brazil obtained some seed of a peculiar kind of 

* Senhor Joze de Sa Betencourt^ of the province of Buhia. 
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cotton tree, which produced its wool of the colour 
of the nankeens usually imported from China, 
Persuaded as he was that cotton wool of this natu- 
ral colour must be well adapted for particular 
fabrics, and would consequently bring a higher 
price in the British market than the common kind ; 
he planted as much of liis land as furnished sixteen 
or eighteen bales of the nankeen coloured wool. 
From the length and the strength of its fibre, and 
from the cleanness of the wool, the quality was 
fully equal to that of the other cotton grown in the 
same province. If used in the fabric of the British 
nankeens manufactured in imitation of those of 
China, or in those fabrics where nankeen coloured 
stripes are introduced, the expense of dyeing must 
at least be saved. So far, however, from a higher 
price being obtainable in this country for what ap- 
peared to deserve it, the planter found the greatest 
oflFered to be a tenth part less than the price given 
in Great Britain for other cotton of the same pro- 
vince. The buyers of cotton wool, who would con- 
sent to spin this particular kind, were so few in 
number, that they could almost regulate its price. 
And the buyers of the nankeen coloured cotton 
yarn being also few, were in some degree enabled 
to determine the price which the spinner could ob- 
tain. This kind of wool proved to be of inferior 
value to the spinner, because the demand for its 
yam was not so constant and sure as for yarn of 
other descriptions. The manufacturers of nankeen 
coloured cloth could supply their wants in an in- 
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direct mode by the use of dyestafi^. At the period 
of the occurrence referred to, it is true that weav- 
ing by the power of steam was scarcely introduced, 
and that British imitations of Indian and Chinese 
fabrics were not so successful as in the present 
times ; yet even now it is extremely doubtful whe- 
ther the cultivation of this species of cotton wool, 
which is suitable only to particular purposes, would 
prove so advantageous as that of the common kind 
which is of the most general use and consumption. 

Secondly, Capitals can usually be employed with 
far greater economy, where many large and exten- 
sive manufactories are established, than in other 
countries. When no more than three or four dyers 
or calico-printers are established in a remote situa- 
tion, every one of them must retain a stock of all 
the various dyestuffs which he is likely to require for 
a considerable time, otherwise his business might 
be suspended from the want of supplies. If all of 
them were in the practice of preparing goods for the 
home market alone, they might possibly find that 
colours, which were formerly approved, have unex- 
pectedly become unfashionable, and that goods of 
the colours they had provided were no longer in 
demand. A great part of the supply of dye- 
stuffs, provided by these few dyers or calico- 
printers, might thus be rendered nearly useless, 
unless they thought fit to prepare goods for 
another market with which perhaps they were but 
little acquainted, and where they must conse- 
quently be more exposed to risk. But in countries 
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where manufactures are numerous and extensive, 
the dyer and calico-printer need keep no stock of 
colouring materials, for there the drysalter or dealer 
in dyestuffs finds his interest in providing a stock, 
not so extensive probably as a fifth, perhaps not a 
tenth part of what all his customers united would 
be obliged to keep on hand, were there no such 
occupation as a drysalter to supply their occasional 
demands. He endeavours to proportion his stock 
to the general demand of all his customers, and 
when particular colours become in less demand for 
some markets, they are easily appropriated to the 
wants of parties who supply goods for other coun- 
tries. He replenishes his stock of the colours which 
he sells from the stocks of the importers; they re- 
gulate importations according to the effectual de- 
mand for every separate kind. Accordingly where 
extensive manufactures are oilce established, the 
materials in general find a ready market, and 
although the whole stock on hand is not required 
to be in any degree proportionate to that in other 
countries, where the business carried on is of 
little amount, yet the supplies wanted are never de- 
ficient. 

Thirdly, where the several branches of the same 
manufacture are conducted in many different esta- 
blishments, the division of labour can be carried to 
its utmost extent, and capital can accordingly be 
employed with greater advantage : the emulation 
also which commonly exists among manufacturers 
to finish their work in the best manner is there kept 
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in full activity. At Manchester, Glasgow, and in 
the vicinity of these seats of manufacture, the busi- 
ness of the spinner of the cotton is most frequently 
conducted as a different branch from tliat of the 
weaver of the calico, and the calico printer is again 
different from either of the two former. So far is 
the division of labour carried in spinning cotton 
yarn, that the finest kinds are altogether of the 
manufacture of Manchester and the neighbour- 
hood ; from thence alone are the weavers of the 
finest muslins .at Glasgow supplied. In many 
foreign countries the business of the spinner, the 
weaver, the calico printer, and of other branches of 
cotton manufacture, are commonly carried on for 
account of the same individual; yet perhaps he 
may net employ in all nearly so many workmen, as 
a manufacturer of moderate extent in this country 
who applies only to one branch of the business. 

The individual who carries on all the branches of 
the manufacture, from the first importation of the 
cotton wool, until the finished work is completed 
for sale, must be possessed of a stock of all the raw 
materials required in every separate operation, and, 
what is of more difficult acquisition, he should pos- 
sess a stock of knowledge to enable him to conduct 
every part of his business in the best manner. His 
skill is perhaps more adapted for superintending 
one branch rather than another, and he may conse- 
quently be able to select good materials, good im- 
plements, or machinery, and good workmen, as 
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well as to direct judiciously the operations in that 
branch with which he is best acquainted. But 
when all the various branches of the manufacture 
are carried on under the separate direction of dif-« 
ferent individuals, it is highly probable that every 
one will excel in his particular department more 
than if the attention was divided. Nor would the 
business of such, as engage in one branch of manu- 
fiatctare alone, be of so simple a nature, as may at 
first be imagined. The spinner of the cotton must 
select its quality^ and when the finest yarns are to be 
spun, this selection is of the utmost importance : he 
sometimes combines various kinds, and in difierent 
proportions. The machinery for spinning will often 
require great attention, and the spinner must espe- 
cially see that the thread proves equal to the rea- 
sonable expectations of his customers, and adequate 
to enter into competition, both in quality and in 
price, with all other similar productions at market. 
Another individual is perhaps more skilful than 
usual in directing the weaving, and another in the 
bleaching of cloth. The dyer and the calico printer 
must be capable, each in his own business, of super- 
intending all the branches of their work, otherwise 
they will suffer from competition. In designing 
the patterns for printing what are Q»ost appropriate 
for difi^erent markets, there is likewise required the 
utmost ^giree of attenti<m and x^ate, because the 
taste of con^miers is continually varying in parti- 
culars, althoii^ llie general eSect of the patterns 
required may remain unchanged. Whether the 
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ultimate sale of printed calicoes and other fancy 
goods is to be profitable, or whether it is to be dis- 
advantageous, will always depend, in a great degree, 
upon the skilful invention and judicious choice of 
patterns. 

Let it now be supposed, for tlie sake of illustra- 
tion, that, in any of the particulars above enu- 
merated, the manufkcture is less skilfully finished 
than usual ; that the bleaching of tlw. cloth, for 
example, is imperfect even in a slight degree. 
Under this supposition, if the goods are to be sold 
without further preparation, they will not please 
the eye (as is the common expression) of mo^ cus- 
tomers. If the calicoes are to be printed, the 
colours will not appear to the same advantage, 
when they are placed in juxta position to an imp^- 
fect white ground, as when it is clear and bright 
from the clodi having been well bleached. That 
every part of a manufacture is likely to be brought 
the nearer to perfection, when pei^rmed and super- 
intended by individuals exclusively whose attention 
is no otherwise engaged, A^jen not seem to admit of 
reasonable doubt. 

It is further to be remarked, that where manufac- 
turing establishments are numerous, and the various 
branches of manufacture are separately earried on, 
the supplies of goods wanted in any partict^r 
market can be furnished in the shortest space of 
time. In such places all the advantages arising 
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from the general use of machinery are to be found 
in every department, and repairs, which might 
impede any one machine from operation, can there 
prove no serious obstacle to the desired dispatch. 
Other advantages for ensuring expedition are like- 
wise common. If intelligence be received from 
Calcutta for example, that printed shawls or hand- 
kerchiefs are in great demand, the manufacturers 
at Glasgow can send a supply in a much shorter 
space of time than would foe required to prepare the 
goods on the continent of Europe. At Glasgow the 
cloth and the dyes are ready ; patterns are ready too, 
and new ones are produced every month; yet if 
newer designs are required in a different style, the 
designers or drawers of patterns and the makers or 
cutters of the printing blocks or rollers can be 
engaged on the shortest notice. In consequence of 
the great extent of business, and the subdivision of 
labour which results, there are several designers of 
patterns who especially excel in providing those for 
printed handkerchiefs and shawls rather than for 
other garments, and therefore, new patterns could 
be furnished in a shorter period, and in greater 
variety at Glasgow, than in any of the manufac- 
turing districts on the continent. A large quantity 
of the goods wanted at Calcutta might be sent from 
the Clyde and sold in India, before half the supply 
from Continental Europe could perhaps be made 
ready for embarkation. , 

When manufacturers are well supplied with capi- 
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tal, the best machinery, without more than a due 
regard to expense, will be provided in all branches 
of the manufacture, wherever the use of machinery 
is found advantageous. In the cotton manufactures 
of this country, the machinery best calculated for 
spinning and for weaving is employed, and every 
improvement of obvious utility is adopted. All are 
desirous of carrying on their business in the most 
profitable manner, and unless every improvement of 
importance met with immediate attention, the dila- 
tory in adopting it could no longer sustain the 
active competition of their neighbours. By means 
of an abundant capital, the makers of machinery 
likewise are enabled to provide the most suitable 
materials and the most expert workmen, for con- 
structing what their employers consider best calcu- 
lated for the proper performance of the work in 
contemplation * 

It has sometimes been assigned as a principal 
cau5e of the present depression of British manu- 
£sictures^ that, owing to the wasteful expenditure of 
government during the last war, the national capital 
is not now so adequate to carry them on as formerly. 
There appears to be no good foundation for this 
supposition, and it has been contradicted by those' 
who were well able to form a correct opinion on the 
subject. From the evidence before the Commons' 
committee on the resumption of cash payments by 
the Bank of England in 1819, several years after 
the terpaination of the war, it appears that manu- 

A A 
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fsicturers were not in want of capital. Mr. Harman 
states, habits in trade bad been superinduced; 
lanneking out iuto trade; very likely good trade; 
large establishments; mauufectarers embwking 
jwroperty, or (what he calls) the representative of i* 
to a very large amount, and these estaUishments at 
this time in a flourishing state. Mr. Gladstone says, 
I think the habits of the manufacturers of this 
country in times of prosperity induee them to aflbrd 
a certain degree of credit and encouragemesi to 
what is generally termed speculation ; that is^ they 
are in the habit of supplying adventnrers with 
goods, probably at full prices, or mixed with de- 
scriptions that to other buyers might be less sale- 
aUe : thus giving credit to a certain extent to 
thofite whose capital or means of making good their 
engagements, if strictly examined, they miglit not 
be satisfied with. 

From hence it seems that far from the capitals of 
manufacturers having undergone any considerable 
diminution in consequence of the war expenditure; 
0n the contrary, they retained the ability of em« 
barking large property in establisbnaents which 
were several years afterwards in a flourishing state, 
and they possessed also the means of supplying 
the want of capital to other people by selling to 
them goods upon long credits. The facilities af- 
forded by the banking system extend, in some de^ 
gree, the ability of manufacturers to enter into 
business of this nature; yet, as is befm^ shewn. 
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that ability coiild never be constituted by any soper- 
ab^ndanee of paper currency beyond what would 
hare circulated in gold and silver coin ; for however 
nincfa paper currency may be increased^ it cannot 
create a capital which did not previously exist. In 
other words, paper currency cannot feed and clothe 
1iiepe(^e; the utmost,^ which it can e^ct in sup- 
plying capital, is to liberate the gold and silver 
otherwise r^nisite for cirenlation^ and these metals 
can the& be exported to pnrchase from other coun- 
tries either food or clothing, or the mf ans of sup- 
plying tbcee and other necessaries, together with 
ccmveiiiexie^ anid luxuries. 

It is evident that the rate of interest will be tow 
wherecapital is abundant in proportion to the means 
of employimg it with advants^, and when there is 
ailthe same time no want of security from the de- 
fectiTe admioistrat^op of justice. Where the rate of 
interest is tow, that of profit must be moderate, and 
manufactures provided in these eomitries can conse^ 
quently be afforded on terms more advantageous to 
the consumers than in other places, where inade* 
qoate capital, or a great demand for it,, or the in* 
security attendant on its employment occasion high 
profits. The pres^it distress among manufecturers 
may with more truth be ascribed to the entianced 
value ^ the cvpculating^ medium and the want of 
demand for the produce resUhif^ from the employ- 
ment ^ capital both fi^xed and circulating, rather 
than to any deficiency in the extent of capital ready 
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to be employed, were the mannfactorers in a pro^ 
perous state. In saying this, it is not meant to pal- 
liate the evil of the diminution of capital consequent 
upon requiring a circulating medium in the precious 
metals. > 

The great inland commerce in every nation is 
between the country and the town; between the 
agriculturists on the one part, and those who supply 
manufactures on the other. It cannot, however, 
add to the prosperity of the state to ofier eq>ecial 
encouragement that all agricultural produce re- 
quired for its use should be of home growth, nor 
that all manufactures consumed should be of the 
national fabric. The productions as well of agri- 
culture as of manufactures may be imported from 
other countries^ not only without causing detriment 
or diminution to the national wealth, but on the 
contrary, such importations may promote its increase. 
Both kinds of productions likewise may advanta- 
geously be exported. The effect indeed of a conti- 
nuance of national prosperity and of dense popular 
tion will usually be, that the greater part of manu- 
factures required for consumption will be fabricated 
at home, and that few agricultural productions can 
be exported. But this effect of national opulence 
is quite different from the cause of it. Mankind^ 
however, do not generally possess the patience that 
is required in the progiei^ of national prosperity > 
they desire to accelerate its attainment, and imagine 
that capital ican be created by legislation, and that 
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the productions of industry can advantageously be 
forced like the plants of a tropica] climate in* a 
hot-house. Because one effect of national opulence 
is, that most of the manufactures consumed in the 
country are of home production, it has become a 
favorite measure with many political economists 
to force the effect, not by increasing the na- 
tural causes, but by prohibiting at once the impor- 
tation of foreign manufactures; In truth, all favor 
or encouragement bestowed unequally upon any 
one branch of iiidustry will be so far from increasing 
the national wealth, that the measure must produce 
an opposite effect. The preference of individuals 
for any one branch of industry demonstrates clearly 
that in it the employment of their capital was con- 
sidered most advantageous. From the effect of any 
law giving undue favor to another branch not so 
profitable, capital will be withdrawn from that 
which yielded the greatest, and directed towards 
the other employment giving the least profit ; con- 
sequently the acquisition of national wealth must 
be retarded. 

' It has been mooted in most, and enacted in some 
of the national assemblies convened by the new 
governments in America^ that prohibitory duties 
should be imposed on the importation of foreign 
manufactures, for the purpose of encourag^g it) 
their own country the establishments necessary to 
furnish what are required for the national con- 
sumption. To^ establish manufactures requires a 
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capital, and to create a capital, something wore thaa 
a decree of government i^ necessary^ By a law «0 
injudicious either domestic manttfactQres cannot be 
promoted, and the importation of thode of foreign 
production^ will continue by contraband ; or other- 
wise the capital, which was previously employed 
with greater advantage thsm in manufactures, must 
in part be withdrawn from the profitable to be ap«> 
plied to what was found, befitMre the monopoly, to be 
an unprofitable business. By such a measure agri- 
culture must be discounted, and the stimulus to 
augment its productions diminished, because there 
no longer remains the same fitciltly of exchimging 
them on tibe most advantageous terms lor maiiufac<^ 
tures. It is true that, by an eflfective monopcdy 
against their fellow-citizens, a few manufacturers 
may be enabled to obtain prices for their goods in 
some of these newly emancipated countries suf- 
ficient to attract moderate capitds fr<Mn agricuU 
ture. With capitals inadequate to extensive busir 
ness, and with some inferior workmen allured from 
other countries by the promise of high wi^es, a 
few common manufactures will consequently be 
£Bd[>ricated in South America toselLata high price. 
This is in truth, to establish anew the ancient res^io- 
tions of colonies, and to {m)ltmg the poverty of the 
people by transferrii^ to a few individual tnanu- 
facturers the foriner monopoly of the most sebSsh 
of the motlier bountines. 

In the common affairs of life, it fs often remarfeeid 
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that incUyithxals are almost alw£^s rained, when 
diey aim at carrying on a great extent of bugi- 
nes8^ far beyond what tteir capitals are well cal- 
v^ated to admit of. When their inability to con* 
tinue extensive operations is no longer to be ocxk^ 
cealed, tiien it is usually seen that so ma»iy sao-i- 
fices were submitted to, for the purpose of carrying 
on a business beyond the power of the capital em- 
ployed as to bare rendered the whole undertaking 
onprofilable. Indeed it fi*e(]piendy happens, in 
similar cases, that all the property is warted, which 
such individuals may nt first have possessed. These 
reeiarks are not applicable to individuals alone ;^ 
nations pursue the same course, and with the like 
result, when, from a desire of providing at borne 
all the «cip|:^s required for their own consumption, 
they prohibit the in^>ortati6ti of the produce of 
foreign industry. It is certain that if fiM^ign produce 
tiopi* could nirt be afforded cheaper than the do* 
mestic, the fofnpier would not be imported ; and 
whether such cheapness proceed from the more fe- 
vorable soil, climate, or situation of another coun- 
try, or from the greater capital or greater progress 
ill mdustry of its inhabitants, or yet from the more 
Ifimied demand for the produce of its land and la- 
bour, it is unquei^ionable that every nation acts tbe 
most beneficiaUy for its own interest by providing 
wlmt it requires at the ftmallest expense. 

The United States of America acted wisely in 
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delaying their restrictions upon the importation of 
foreign manufactures, until the national ci^ital had 
greatly increased. But even now, when this capi- 
tal is so much lai^r than before, it had been far 
more judicious to have abstained altc^ether frmn 
such restrictions, than to foster domestic manufac- 
tures at the expense of agriculture. By imposing 
heavy duties upon the importation of foreign ma- 
nu^sictures, the agriculturists are either compelled 
to pay higher prices, or to use at the former prices 
goods of an inferior quality. Were the fact other- 
wise, then domestic fabrics required no protection, 
and the high duties had been unnecessary. What* 
ever American statesmen may assert, it is unques- 
tionable, that when agriculturists are prevented 
from obtaining the most favorable exchange, 
which freedom of trade will permit, for the excess 
of the produce of the soil beyond their own wants, 
there must be, to the extent of the disadvantage, 
an impediment to the successful progress of agri- 
culture. 

That capitals accumulate and. increase according 
to the rate of profit seems to be indubitably true, 
and by allowing every one to follow without impe- 
diment that employment which he finds the most 
profitable, there can be no more certain mode of 
augmenting the national capital. According as this 
is augmented, the rate of profit will in ordinary cases 
diminish ; and consequently foreign competition. 
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when proceeding from, and sustained by, a low 
rate of profit in other countries, becomes prohibited 
in the common progress of events. 

It appears by Mr. Baring's publication on the 
Orders of Council, mentioned in a former essay, 
that the market rate of interest in the United States 
was at one period from twelve to twenty per cent. 
Supposing that the government had then imposed 
prohibitory duties on the manufactures of Great 
Britain^ where the rate of interest was only five per 
cent ; the consequence must have followed, that in 
order to supply the national consumption with do- 
mestic manufiictures, a portion of capital would 
have been withdrawn from the employment which 
afforded the greatest, to be laid out in another that 
naturally yielded a smaller rate of profit. Two re- 
sults at least would have ensued which were un- 
favorable to the industry of the United States; 
the one, a tax had been imposed upon consumers 
of manufactures, in consequence of the increased 
price required to pay the highest rate of profit on 
the capital employed in their production ; the other, 
a withdrawing of capital yielding a large profit 
from its former employment, on purpose to be ap- 
plied to supply productions of that kind which 
could be purchased much cheaper from other coun- 
tries, and purchased too by the exchange of that na* 
tional produce, or, what is the same thing, with the 
price of that national produce, which had afibrded a 
iiighj-ate of profit. 
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By the increased duties reeeotly imposed on ihe 
importation of foreign manufactures into the United 
States, the principle acted upon is of the nature 
above stated, although, from the augmented capital 
of that eountry^ and the consequent diininuti(m of 
the rate of profit, the efiect may not be Ihe same in 
degree. It is made matter of exultation in a re-^ 
port of the Treasury dfepartmeat to Congress zbont 
three years ago, that a fourth part of the growth of 
their cotton wool is now iiAed in the monofoetures of 
the United States. That a oonssderable part wouUl 
have been used in domestic fabrics for home eoa« 
siunptioB, without any restrictfons upon foreign 
goods, ts a natural consequence of the increasing 
population and industry of the country, is unques- 
tionable. How far the restrictions and prohibitory 
duties may have accelerated the extension of domes- 
tic manufactures, it is not easy to determine; but 
it is evident that the ability of the people to pur- 
chase manufoetures, and theref<M*e their use and 
consumption^ cannot have been augmenti^d by the 
restrictive system. The great body of the people 
would, of course, be enabled to use and oonsuine 
more manufactures when sold at a low rate, dmn 
when the price is enhanced. Manufactures, when 
obtained from a foreign country, must be paid 
for, since there is yet ho such love for the Atoe- 
rican peqpJe, as to induce manufacturers to present 
them gratuitously with the fabrics they conttMue* 
The payment can only be msjaAe either with Anterr 
rican produce, or with what is purchased vrith:that 
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produce from other nations. Consequently the in- 
crrase of produce exported fit-om America would be 
equal in value to that of all the additional manufac- 
ture carried there from other countries. Bat as 
ike consumption of manufactures proves more ex- 
tensire when supplkd at a low, than ^hen at a high 
price, it is, therefore, just to infer, that had not the 
restrictive laws been enacted, the increase of i^i-^ 
cultural produce in the United States would more 
than have compensated for the absence of those ma* 
iiu£actures, which are forced into existence by the 
prohibitory duties ; at the same tinoe that tl^ en- 
joyments of the people would l^ve been more exw 
t^ded. 

It may perhaps be ^aid, that the United Stbtes 
now possess the advantages accruing from impws 
tant manufactures, as well as from an increased 
jNToduce of agriculture to exchange with their own 
nmmrfacturers at home for the productions of their 
industry. Could the goTernment of the United 
States have created a new capital adequate to carry 
on the additional employment which the restrictions 
were calculated to encourage, then the effect might 
be as is now supposed. But it is evident that all 
capital, which is by artificial regulations directed 
to one em^yment when the owners of their free 
will w^kl have applied it to .another, is not laid 
out in the manner best calculated to promote its in-» 
crease, <irtto augment the nati<mal wealth. 
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The American government is willing to take credit 
to its policy, in imposing heavy duties upon the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures, for the establish- 
ment of almost all those now carried on in the United 
States. This is a mistaken view of the subject, for 
it is obvious that, with the augmentation of capital 
and increase of population, or, in other words, of 
the means of production and of sale at home, ma- 
nufactures require no monopolies to bring them 
into existence. The advantages arising from the 
saving of freight, and of insurance from distant 
countries, are considerable. Even in Brazil, al- 
though thinly peopled and labouring under, other 
disadvantages, there has long existed, and is still 
continued, the manufacture of the coarse cotton 
cloth used in packing the cotton wool of that coun- 
try, now exceeding in common years a hundred and 
fifty thousand bags. Notwithstanding that the bag- 
ging made in Great Britain, to serve for the packages 
of cotton wool, was favored by a greater bounty 
on its exportation from this country, than the 
amount of duty payable on importation in Bra- 
zil, together with the expenses of conveyance 
there ; yet the Brazilian manufacture success- 
fully maintained its ground s^ainst British com- 
petition. The same Brazilian fabric is used in 
making bags for coflfee, cocoa, rice, and other de- 
scriptions of native produce. In some provinces" the 
domestic manufacture js partially used likewise for 
the clothing of slaves. It is wholly made from cot-? 
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ton ; the British-made bagging is of tow or hemp. 
Seeing the extent of the cotton manufacture in Bra- 
zily and the state in which it is supported notwith- 
standing British competition, it may he assumed 
that« in the far more populous and more industrious 
country of the United States, manufactures would 
have been established to a considerable extent, 
although there had never existed any restrictions 
upon foreign importation. 

Of late years the increase of manufactures in the 
United States has been great, and will probably 
continue to be progressive, whether the restrictions 
remain, or whether they are removed. This great 
increase of manufactures must chiefly be ascribed 
to the surprising increase of capital and labourers, 
together with the extension of the home market; 
The augmentation of capital was most rapid before 
the i-estrictive laws were enacted. By the increase 
of a population enabled to obtain food upon easy 
terms ; and consequently to apply a large portion of 
their earnings to the acquisition of conveniences, 
the market for manufactures is greatly extended. 
Were there no restrictions u|X)n foreign importa- 
tions, as much of the increased national capital had 
been directed to agriculture, as would have afforded 
a greater profit than can be derived from forced 
manufactures. 

At the period of the French revolution, so far was 
the capital of the United States from being ade- 
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quate to the establishment of extensive domestic ma- 
nufactuFes, that it proTed insufBctent to carry on 
the new trade which the war soon opened to the 
enterprise of American citizens. In Mr. Baring's 
pablitatioii before cited, he mentions that the 
yf&rj long credits then granted by British mann£afcc* 
turers were one principal means of snpplymg the 
deficiency of capital in the United States for carry- 
ing on their commerce with the colonies of our ene- 
mies. The produce of the French, of the Dutch 
and of the Spanish colonial possessions^ was pur- 
chased with British manufactures conveyed there 
by the Americans, and the manufactn^rers in this 
country were finally reimbursed by the proceeds of 
remittances made from the continent of Europe, 
whither that produce was carried under the flag of 
the United States^ Now, the capital of that coun- 
try is so greatly augmented, that some few of its 
mannfaetares enter into competition with our own 
in foreign markets, and seem gradually to su/stain it 
with a greater prospect of success. 

Notwithstanding that the manufacturers in thi^ 
emmtry can supply almost all fabrics at lower prices 
than equal goods can be provided for by other na- 
tions, yet the British government is most rigorous 
and persevering in the restrictive system. A few 
years ago some prohibitions upon the import of 
foreign manufactures were removed ; but duties on 
far the greater number were continued at so high 
rates^ that ' the removal of former restrictions has 
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tsikert place more in name than in fact. One con- 
gequfcfeceof a beneficial nature has imieed resulted : 
many kiiida of foreign silk manufecture, which 
were previously imported by contraband^ now pass 
through the Custom-housey and yield some revenue 
to the state. The total value of foreign manufac* 
tures imported for consumption is of small amount, 
and hsu9 probably but little increased, for, in its 
estimate at the Custom-bouse, we must take into 
consideration the contraband trade, which is now 
curtailed. It would be highly desirable for the in- 
terests of this country, that the duties on foreign 
manufactures were further diminished annually to a 
moderate extend, until the importation from abroad 
was rendered free ; retaining however the same do- 
ties of excise as are levied on similar manufactures 
of lu)me production. 

So far from the admission of foreign manufac^ 
tured silks lor British consumption having proved 
injurious to the silk trade in this country, it is tio-* 
torioas that the opposite effect ^ has ensned. Bri- 
tish ttmnnfacturers were stimulated to greater exer- 
tian, and a more active competition with foreigners 
than before existed, has proved beneficial not otily 
to the coni^mers, but to the manufacturers them- 
selves. In like manner a more fi^e importation of 
foreign pri^ited calicoes caused no small increase of 



* Ofihia a decided .proof is alforded by the increased quantity 
of the raw material manufactured. 
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exertion among the British calico printers : several 
of them sent agents to France and to Switzerland 
for the purpose of obtaining the best patterns, and 
the execution of such work, as performed in this 
country since the allowance of some foreign compe- 
tition, has been highly improved. 

With freedom to import whatever we require from 
abroad without any duties most absurdly called pro- 
tection, and with liberty to bring supplies for home 
consumption from whence they can be obtained on 
the most advantageous terms, the exportation of Bri- 
tish manufactures would exceed all common expecta- 
tion : the home consumption of our own manufac- 
tures also would assuredly increase in an extraordi- 
nary degree. Whatever landowners imagine to the 
contrary, it may confidently be stated that so great 
an increase of manufactures, as is here contemplated, 
would necessarily support the value of land. Many 
advantages unite in this country to confer on British^ 
manufacturers the ability of supplying other nations 
at low prices, and yet with profit. Of these advan- 
tages several have already been noticed. But how- 
ever great and extensive the advantages may be 
which here exist ; nothing can ever compensate for 
the prohibition to receive from purchasers an ade- 
quate value in exchange. Restrictions which de-' 
press the value of such produce as foreigners can 
only give, operate as restrictions upon the sale of 
our own manufactures. Of these particulars, more 
will be said in the next essay. 
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When encouragement sufficient to support parti- 
cular kinds of manufacture has not been found in 
graotiog a monopoly of the home market ; they have 
sometimes been further fiivored by a bounty upon 
exportaticm. Restrictions upon importation compel 
the consumers at home to purchase manufactures of 
domestic fabric alone, by preventing foreign compe- 
tition ; yet when restrictions enhance the price of 
provisions and of other necessaries, the consumption 
of manufactures is much limited. Bounties upon 
exportation enable exporters to sell goods at a low 
price, and consequently invite consumers abroad to 
prefer the favored manufacture. Bounties granted 
by the state are of course paid out of the fund raised 
by the general taxation of the people, and prove an 
extension of the burdens caused by a system of re- 
strictions. Bounties are going out of fashion faster 
than what are named protecting duties. The bounty 
on the exportation of British and Irish linen has 
been in the course of reduction for the last five 
years at the rate of ten per cent annually, and one 
half of the bounty is now abolished. No further 
reduction will take place for three years, but after 
that period the bounty ceases altogether. 

The manufacturers of linen qp tb^ eastern coast 
of Scotland have made great exertions to enable 
them to continue their trade since the reduction of 
the bounty commenced ; and they will probably 
succeed, notwithstanding that its amount was equal 
to one-fourth, or twenty-five p^ cent of the value 

B B 
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of some principal kin^a of their manufactuce, UpDn 
brpwn,Osnaburg» an4 the rayendjm:)cs fahricateclia> 
iofit^tioii of thosie of Russia* the bounty iii^ac^thm^ 
halfpence per yard, when th^ valve of these gQpdsi:^ 
was on^y sixpence per^ yard« One of the meajsis^ 
li^tejy adopted by linen manufacturers, who- export, 
tbfiir ff<>^«f *s *^ ^^P *t Liverpool ready-packed^ 
bales. of their various fiij^rics suitable for several; 
foreign markets; and uppA receiving intelUg^Iloe 
from^ any one of th^e.that prices have advajn^d^ 
supplies of th^ ready^prepared goods are ordered} 
for . shipn^ent, out of stocks lying at Liverpool. 
Th^ importance to the exporter^ pf s^ndipg goods^^ to 
a distant market, immediately upon heiijring: that 
they, are in demand, is greater thaa mo^ pwple, 
could on first thought suppose. In this rei^cct the^ 
m^ufacturers of Great Britain^ who supply the 
mf^rketsof.An^erica, are so favorably siti^ted as, tor 
secure for them np small advantage over the exr, 
poftera. from, the contineoit. of Eui^ppe# 

Thftt it is highly desirable, to sQ<^iire a. markets 
for the produce resulting fmi^ the advantageoua 
employment of capital and. labour^ seems uivgueshi 
tionable. But employments, that necessarily re- 
quire bounties, or restrictions M secure their? con- 
tjuugiice^ ca^upt^be advaQtag^tP»s ; and ev^en wjei» 
this dpubtfuL whichiis nother^t admitted^ it caniKKt 
be jui^t that) at tl%e expense of aU^ classes in the 
society, a market, should beij^cured. for the heiiefiti 
pf 4Mt one. dass y^ich ii^,4»)g9ged in providini^ 
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goiDkls SO especially favored. In consequepce of the 
reduction in the price of linen goods since the 
termination of the la5t war, the bounty had become 
exc^sive on the common qualities, as compared 
with their value. In foieigtr countries the use of 
the lowest qualities of German linens was almost 
superseded, and thus far did the bounty effect what 
was probably one of its objects. But as a burden 
on Great! Britain, the amount paid for bounty was 
great, and at th^ same time that expense was not 
alone deserving of ^ consideration. The very low 
price at which the most ordinary qualities of British 
linens could be afforded abroad, in consequence of 
Ihehigh rate of bounty on their exportation from 
this^ country^ had caui^ed thecd sdmost to supersede 
also* the coslrse qualities of British calicoes upon 
which: no bounty on exportation was^ required; 
Thus^ in addition to the tax for the payment of 
a beuiity on linen, one class of British manufacturers 
wte directly sub^cted toan injury in order tor con- 
fer a boon upon another. 

It was intended to include the bounty on, British- 
made sailcloth in the first act of Parliament with«- 
drawing that on the exportation of linens, but the 
words of tije eaaotment were not sufficiently com- 
prebelfsive. In the first year of the reduction of 
the; IxHinty o)^ linen^ atenth partof that on sailr 
dbthr wajSi' kept back by the Commissioners of the 
CAstoms; but ftfter< reference made to the law 
offibein»of^ thedrown^.tbe part^ withheld w^, p^id 
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to the exporters. In the subsequent act of Parlia- 
ment regulating anew the mode of abolition of the 
bounty on linens, one-half of that on sailcloth ex- 
ported was abolished in the month of January after 
passing the act, and the whole bounty on sailcloth, 
as well as on linens, is to cease in three years after- 
wards. 

Before concluding this essay, it may be proper 
to advert to the new law for the admission of thrown 
silk into this country. The duties are considerably 
reduced; that on organzine formerly five shillings 
per pound, being now only three shillings and six- 
pence. Other kinds, known by the terms of tram 
and singles, are subject to lower rates of duty in 
proportion. The unusual part of this law consists 
in allowing a certificate of the duty paid on impor- 
tation of thrown silk to entitle the importer, or his 
nominee, to receive back an equal sum as a bounty 
On British silk manufactures of the same weight 
when exported. And this whether the exported 
goods be the produce of silk brought to this country 
in a thrown state, or of raw silk imported and 
thrown in Great Britain. 

Let it be supposed that, before this law, several 
parties were in the practice of shipping British 
manufactured silks to a foreign market; if these 
expdrtations afforded a result not prejudicial> there 
will now be found other exporters either in the 
holders of certificates of duties paid on foreign 
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thrownsilki or in their nominees. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the possessors of certificates will hesitate 
to recover back such duties as the law concedes, pro- 
vided that these possessors suffer no prejudice from 
becoming exporters to an extent equal to the reco- 
very back of duty paid on foreign thrown silk. 
If they themselves do not become exporters of silk 
manufactures, they will sell their certificates to those 
persons who are. 

' The result will probably turn out nearly as fol- 
lows :— The government will derive no revenue 
from the duty, because its whole amount will be 
repaid to exporters of British manufactured silks. 
The importers of foreign thrown silk will in fact pay 
a duty that is almost nominal, for what is first taken 
from them will be returned either as bounty on 
goods which they themselves send abroad, or as the 
price of their certificates which can be sold to ex- 
porters. The duty will in consequence afford little 
or no protection (as it is called) to the silk throw- 
steris. It had been far more productive to govern- 
ment, somewhat better for the British throwsters^ 
and probably equally convenient to the importers^ of 
thrown silk, that the duty of ten-pence, or of a 
shilling per pound, were payable on organzine^ 
and a propcnrtionate rate on other kinds, without 
the allowance of any bounty on silk manufacture^ 
exported. 
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OB THC EUPLOYUBST OF CAPITAl. IN COMVERCE* 



It is obvious that by allowing individaals' resident 
in tbe same conntcy the utmost d^rree of freedom 
m exchanging their respective .prodiicti<Hi8 for each 
other, industry is pvomoted zskd encouraged. In 
this .«tate 4>f freedom evca^ facility is afforded for 
the g^reatest subdiviaion of labonr, and the piodnce, 
which is most adyantageonsly provided in different 
districts, becomes avaiiable for the common beni^t. 
Before the revolution in France, trading inter- 
course, and more specially that in com between 
the different provinces, was -subjected to many re^ 
stvaiiribB which have since been removed. In cmuse- 
quence of the move ready interchange of die various 
national productions for each other, the whole king^^* 
dom acquired additional prosperity^ and the enjoy* 
mesnts of the people increaa^. Formerly, one 
province might he in w^int of provisitms, whflst 
pmother possessed a ^perfluity ; but riostriiQtions im^* 
p<eded the transfer of a part of the abundance in 
one district to alleviate the scarcity in :ano4her, 
and the people suffered from the ignorance of their 
rulers. 
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Since the removal df fee re6tt*aitot8 which for- 
merly existed upon the trade betweeh Great Britain 
and Ireland, it has been greatly extended to the 
behefflt and advantage of both countries. Regula- 
tioils mutually dislidvaiitageous were strongly con- 
tended for in their separate parliaments^ and na^ 
t?ona1 jealousy, little short of open animosity, was 
Excited, because legfelators were ignorant that free- 
dom of trade was best calculated to promote the in- 
ddfistry and extend the comforts <>f the people. 
Statei^inen hiay hire Idok back upon the errors of 
their pried66essors, and receive a lesson full of in- 
struction. 

Not only is every government callM ttpcm to 
afford lihe utmost facility to trade, but also to re- 
tnove natural obstructions to the intercourse'between 
different parts of the •country. Good ro^s, navi- 
gable rivers land canals, greatly contribute to ad- 
vance national prosperity. The most bulky commo- 
dities are often those of which the cheap conveyance 
proves of the greatest importance. This is evident 
in the carriage of coal. Mr. Jacob states, that from 
the want of good roads in Spain, the inhabitants of 
the province 6( Andalusia do not receive their sup- 
jflres of w^heat from th6 fertile provinces of Castile, 
even when it is sealing there Tor one sliiHiHg and 
sixpence the 1)ushel, but find it cheaper to import 
what they want from the United States of America,. 
aSthough the first cost be three times as mncb^ 
f*ew fexafliples can nirore clearly elucidate the ad- 
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vantage of easy means of carriage from one part of 
the Country to another. 

Foreign trade is the exchange of the produce of one 
country for that of another. It is in fact the exchange 
of Tvhat one nation in its actual circumstatices is 
willing to dispose of, rather than remain without 
something else obtainable fix>m abroad that is held 
in greater estimation. By facilitating all such ex- 
changes, and augmenting in consequence the enjoy- 
ments of the people, their industry is mutually 
encouraged as much as circumstances permit. Al- 
though these principles, as here stated in simple 
terms, appear incontrovertible, yet there is scarcely 
any commercial nation unprovided with a variety 
of regulations for the ostensible object of securing 
to itself as much of the benefit resulting from foreign 
trade, as is supposed to be practicable. The most 
free fix)m these absurdities are some of the Hanse- 
atic towns, and their prosperity has corresponded 
to their liberality. Of the motives upon which 
restrictive regulations are founded, and of some of 
the results, it is now meant to treat. 

Many people imagine that the chief benefit re- 
sulting from foreign commerce is produced by the 
balance of trade being, what they call, favorable to 
the country : or, as these people more definitely ex- 
plain their meaning, from the value of the goods 
sent away being greater than that of those im- 
ported. It is evident that individuals^ who parted 
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with a greater value than what they received in 
returti^ would in the continuance of their business^ 
be totally ruined, but it is often contended that 
the balance of .national trade must ultimately be 
liquidated by payments in gold and silver* Whe- 
ther Hie excess of the exports of Great Britain, above 
the value of the importations, has ever occasioned 
any extraordinary quantity of the precious metals to 
abound in the country, most people of common in- 
formation can determine for themselves. 

A superabundance of gold and silver in the king- 
dom would be regarded by some persons as a proof of 
the increase of the national wealth. An individual 
possessed of a large quantity of these metals may be 
considered opulent, but if he does not exchange them 
for other objects which can add to his property, it 
will continually diminish by all the amount of ex- 
penses that.he incurs. So it is with the whole in- 
dividuals constituting the nation. Every superfluity 
of wealth, not employed usefully for the reproduc- 
tion of another value, is placed in a state of total 
consumption, and the national wealth accordingly 
diminishes. Were an increase of metallic currency 
required^ and could it aflbrd additional facility to 
tlie circulation of goods^ then production might be 
encouraged and a greater supply of gold and silver 
would be desirable. Every excess, beyond what 
can encourage production, proves useless, and occa- 
sions wasteful expense. If an additional quantity 
of gold and silver becomes necessary in consequence 
of som^e unusual limitation in the amount of paper 
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carrency, prices of other commodities will decline 
considerably ; a greater value of merchandise is 
exported, a diminished importation resultsi, and the 
precious metals required will accordinglybe paifd for. 
^isy however, constitutes no good reason for main- 
taining a slod^ of gold and -silver ; but the contrary, 
by shewing that they are always cbtainabfce, when 
tibere exists tlie ^rll and ability to purchase H^m. 

It would be almost a waste of time to <x>ntfnHe 
this line of argument, were it not that, even in the * 
present day, the moiM erromeous opinions are pro- 
fessed by legislators influencing the policy of 
nations, wlio yet adhere to a^crent doctrines that 
appear generally to ^be exploded. 

Supposing that any imtion, — that France, for 
example,— were desirous of acquiring much gold 
and silver, and witii this view required all her 
productions when sold to other countries to be paid 
for in the precious metals. So far from the wealth, 
the industry, t)r the ^enjojrments of ^^er nattons 
l>eing diminished, or those of the French peofile 
feeing augmented by so absurd a regulatkm^ the 
opposite resDfH wotdd ensue. 

Foreign n8d;ions t^rild ««* he made poorer by 
the smaller qimtirtity of gold and silver which they 
Tetained, effter liai^g given away all they coilld 
spare in exchange for French commocBties ; because 
upon a great part of Che former Moaedium of cifc^la* 
tion being withdrawn, the remainder worfd rise in 
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value, and might i^ipoulate all eommodities ^qtially 
well as before : therefore industry would not suffer 
atfter all payments were arranged according to the 
new standard of value, nor would the general en- 
joyments of the community be curtailed. All goods 
would appear to be much cheaper, but it must be 
in appearance oidy, because the value of ^oods, 
when ne^h^ ei^imatedin the precious nietals^ nor 
^stchanged throng that medium, could net gene- 
rally foe-dimiiiished : aluaost every separate produc- 
tion of indnstry, wheal compared with olfcers, except- 
ing gold and silver, mu^t have tlie ^ame relation trf 
value as prior to these metals being abstracted from 
ciiHmlation. And were paper currency subsd;ituted 
in quantity sufficient to supply the place of the 
coin withdrawn, the nominsd prices of goods might 
be mi^otafned 1^ 1^ rates previously current. 

It would truly be an advaniage to other coun- 
tries, were any one naticm both willing and enabled 
to purc4iase and retain ^ Jarge portion of 'the jm^- 
cious ^neteils' in circulation, so as to ^ihance their 
value ; because the nation purchasing them must 
necessarily give -sob^ deferent commodities in ex- 
ichange. Other counftries would according re- 
^oeive an increase 6f goods, which either constitvted 
^oiBie addition to the necessaries, conveniences, and 
^uKinias to be consumed, er vi%ich aided and en- 
couraged their ppoduc^n ; and sudbcountries could 
'net suffer ^ferCher inc^mvenience, than what resulted 
fram depriving a 'few rich peojrfe of the means 6i 
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augmenting their pUite or trinkets. In order to 
acquire gold and silver for the continuance of such 
a trade with France as is above supposed, those 
countries which possessed no extraordinary quantity 
of the precious metals must buy what they wanted. 
The purchase could be paid for in no other way 
than by the produce, or, what is the same things 
by the price of the produce of the land and labour 
of the country that bought the precious metals. 
Were these not obtainable by other countries in this 
manner, then their trade with France, upon the sup- 
posed terms, must necessarily cease. 

Supposing further, that the quantity of gold and 
silver by forced or over-encouraged importations 
could possibly be increased in France far beyond its 
present amount, the whole quantity circulating 
there must then fall in value, as compared with 
other commodities, and the sum of necessaries and 
conveniences enjoyed by the people would not be 
augmented. Were the productions of French in- 
dustry sent to other countries to obtain in exchange 
metals, which in superfluity could not add to capital, 
nor constitute a real remuneration to the industrious 
classes, the sum of necessaries and conveniences in 
France must be diminished. Every reduction in 
the value of gold and silver prevents any given 
portion of them from purchasing the same quantity 
as before of what augments production, or proves 
in reality a remuneration to workmen for their 
labour. Although the quantity of these metals 
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given as wages were increased, yet if their value 
was at the same time reduced so much, that 
labourers actually received a smaller portion of 
necessaries and conveniences, or, what is the same 
thing, the price of a smaller portion, their con- 
dition of life would be deteriorated. 

Every advantage, therefore, which may be sup- 
posed to arise from foreign commerce contributing 
to augment the quantity of the precious metals in 
the country, is altogether without foundation. No 
country can retain an excess of them in circula- 
tion, greater than would occasion a diminution in 
their value, equal to the expense and risk of con- 
veying them to other countries, united to a moderate 
rate of profit. The augmented value obtainable 
from other nations, which were in comparative 
want of the precious metals, beyond what they 
would exchange for where they existed in super- 
fluity, must always prove an inducement to carry 
on a contraband trade in them too powerful to be 
controlled. Of this Spain furnishes an example. 

Although some persons will readily admit .that 
the retention of a quantity of gold and silver in the ^ 
country, greater than necessary for the purposes of 
circulation, is unproductive of advantage, yet even^ 
the same parties cannot altogether divest them- 
selves of the notion they have been accustomed to 
entertain of the benefits resulting from the balance 
of trade. It may therefore be useful to investigate 
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the subject generally, and perhaps it will be most 
annreniettt to beg^ with the causes of the biJances 
of trade as they are exhibited in the annual reporter 
of Uie Customs to the British Parliament 

The official valuations of goods imported and 
exported are very different from the market va- 
lue, and probably serve no oth^ purpose than to 
shew a ratio of increase or diminution in quan- 
tities^ which might be stated otherwise more 
satisfactorily. Most of the official valuations were 
assigned to goods long ago^ when their money 
prices differed extremely from- those of the present 
times. Some goods, which were formerly provided 
in small quantities and sold for high prices, have 
now become abundant, and their value is acH 
ccHrdingly diminished: the prices of other goods 
have advanced^ but in neither of these cases 
pediaps have the rated valuations of the Customs 
been changed. Estimates are sometimes^made^ by 
the officers of what they consider to be the market 
value of goods imported and exported without re- 
ference to the official valuations, but as the officers 
are kept in ignorance of the qualities of the diffnsent 
goods, or at least of the greater portion, these^esti^ 
mates^can raroly approximate to -exactness *. 

However this^may be> it is certain that so. lon^ 

^ Itbfiaidtbi^^BOaie kiMdeof goo4#'«M va]«ed< ^t.fdr lovoet^ 
prioeft 'ivhM impArto^ t|MW upoa'ibffr*r)&-eaqporteCifa. 
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a^ Great Britain defrays the gre^^r part of the ex- 
penses of the distant dependencies of the empire, 
aiid of: the military and naval forces which are the«*6 
maintained, and so long as persons resident abroad^ 
whether foreigners or native subjects,, derive consir* 
derahle revenues from this, country, either from 
property invented; in the public funds> or from othn 
sources, the market value of the. goodft ejcported 
will exceed that of the importations into.this^ccmnt 
try. Great Britain possesses no mim^ of gold or 
silver, and consequently when, the gov^rnm^at or 
individuals expend property in other coimtries, or 
transfer it there for different, purposes, the only 
mode of ultimately placing the^ requisite value 
abroad,, is by the exportation of merchandize. It 
is true, that the govei^iment or individuals nwiy, exs- 
port specie, but merebandisse is first exported^to buy 
that specie ; or sboidd thwebe a want of itj. owing 
to the absti:»ction fronx the currency of what is sent 
away, then merchandize will be exported to puE- 
ebase a new supply • In like manner bills may he 
remitted, but merchandise is first exported to. place 
funds^ for their paymient,: or^^ if it be, notrexf)orted 
first for that purpose* it will be sent a/teCT^ards: to 
liquidate the debt thus constituted. To pay for 
much of the corn imported last year it^ i^. said, that 
many bonds of foreign governments were sent for 
s^ on the continent of Europe; bi«t. these bonds 
were first paid for by exported good^. or by, spade 
purchased with th§ proceeds of gois^da ^^p^rted. 
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Much of the increased national expenditure in- 
curred in time of war may perhaps be disbursed in 
foreign countries. For the part expended abroad 
British merchandize will be exported, either to the 
countries where the expenses are incurred, or to 
some others where a value can be purchased to be 
made available for the payment of these expenses. 
A merchant exports from Great Britain to Mary- 
land or Virginia, for example, goods worth twenty 
thousand pounds ; from Maryland or Virginia large 
quantities of tobacco are sent to Bremen and to 
Amsterdam : the proceeds of its sale will probably 
be desired by the owners to be remitted in bills to 
London^ particularly in the event of large British 
expenditure abroad having rendered the exchange 
favorable for the operation. The bills purchased in 
Bremen or Amsterdam liquidate the debt due to the 
exporter of the merchandize from this country to 
the American States; the bills may be drawn by a 
merchant for his own transactions of business, or 
they may constitute part of a subsidy payable by 
the British government to a continental ally, or 
they may yet form part of a loan subscribed for by 
British merchants to a foreign state. 

For a few years after the commencement of the 
war consequent upon the French revolution, the 
balance of trade did not increase so much as might 
have been expected from the large amount of British 
expenditure abroad. It must however be had in 
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remembrance, that owing to the want of security 
for property on the continent of Europe, no small 
amount was remitted to this country ; and the bills 
in which many of these remittances were made, 
although they might not be drawn directly by agents 
of the British government, were often drawn, in 
anticipation of its supposed wants, by merchants 
who calculated that the rate of exchange to be nego- 
tiated afterwards by those agents would afford an 
adequate profit. The bills drawn by individuals in 
anticipation served as the means of providing funds 
for the expenditure of Great Britain, when British 
agents required the money in foreign countries. 
For example, a merchant at Frankfort gave to an 
intended emigrant a bill on London in exchange for 
a sum of money ; afterwards when a British agent 
draws on account of a subsidy to the King of Prus- 
sia, some of the bills are negotiated through the 
city of Frankfort. Those merchants, who in anti- 
cipation of this event had drawn bills on London, 
now purchase some drafts of the British agent, and 
remit them to London to replace the funds against 
which their own bills were previously passed. All 
that they care for is, that the abundance of bills on 
Great Britain enables them to purchase some at a 
rate of exchange sufficiently favorable to secure a 
profit. Subsidies being commonly payable by in- 
stalments, and war expenditure being generally pro- 
gressive, aflfbrd^ many opportunities for entering 
into speculations on the rates of exchange. With 
the progress of the war, and the increase of British 

c c 
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expenditure abroad, the balance of trade augmented 
rapidly in favor of this country, and this was by 
many considered an eflScient cause of the increase of 
national opulence ; but the only memorial, which 
now remains of all the imaginary prosperity pro- 
ceeding from this source, is found in the augmenta- 
tion of the national debt. 

After the return of peace and consequent termina- 
tion of war expenditure on the continent of Europe, 
the balance of trade continued favorable, as it is 
called, for this country, and even exceeded greatly 
what it had amounted to during the war. When 
the price of the public funds in Great Britain had 
much advanced^ and the rates of exchange with 
other nations had become advantageous for making 
remittances to the Continent owing to the increased 
value of the currency here ; foreigners were power- 
fully incited to sell the British funds which they 
possessed. As there appeared to be greater secu- 
rity for property on the continent of Europe than 
had long before existed, and as returning commerce 
promised increasing advantages for capital so em- 
ployed ; mercantile houses abroad withdrew the 
greater part of the balances owing to them by their 
correspondents in Great Britain. For the payment 
of all the sums now enumerated made to foreign 
nations, the excess of the value of goods exported 
must necessarily be great beyond that of the mer- 
chandize imported into this country. 
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It may further be observed that, at th<6 earliest 
period after the peace which prudence in regard to 
the exchanges would permit, the Bank of England 
began to replenish its coffers with specie, and seve- 
ral millions in value were imported for that purpose. 
These also could only be paid for by a greater value 
of merchandize having been exported beyond that 
of the importations. 

Added to all these causes of the balance of trade, 
to use the common expression; there were soon 
afterwards contracted some of the loans to foreign 
governments, which subsequently increased to an 
enormous extent. Austria, Denmark, France, Na- 
ples, Portugal, Prussia^ Russia, and Spain, became 
in their turn borrowers in Great Britain. The loans 
for the French government were contracted indeed 
at Paris, but British capitalists from this, country 
furnished the first supplies. Afterwards loans were 
contracted for Greece, and for all the newly-esta- 
blished governments in America. Some millions 
more in value were remitted for the purpose of car- 
rying on mining operations in distant countries. It 
is true, that a great part of the loans contracted for 
the governments on the continent of Europe has 
gradually been resold to residents abroad, and in 
most instances the prices were returned to the ^rst 
British lenders with profit. The chief part of these 
returns were made about the time when the loans 
for the new American governments became payable, 
and when the ^reat^st expenses were incurred by 
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the foreign mining companies. It is unnecessary 
to repeat how these operations of finance and ex- 
penditure must influence the exportations of mer- 
chandize, so as to occasion the value of the goods 
sent abroad greatly to exceed that of others imported. 

However advantageous the balance of trade, pro- 
ceeding from an excess in value of exported over 
that of imported goods, may be regarded by some 
persons, it may nevertheless arise from positive 
losses of great amount having been sustained by 
individuals in Great Britain, and consequently from 
a diminution of the national capital. Upon the 
opening of the ports in America to British trade, 
which followed the emancipation of the former 
colonies of, Spain, many goods were sent there alto- 
gether unsuitable to the market ; and of others^ 
which were suitable, the supplies proved in mumerous 
instances far beyond the wants of the people and 
their ability of purchasing. When the Portuguese 
court arrived in Brazil, a similar excess of supplies, 
and no small portion of unmarketable goods, were 
exported from this country. After the opening of 
the ports of the continent of Europe consequent 
upon the victories obtained by the allied powers of 
the North over the French, an immense quantity of 
goods was exported from this country, and for a 
-great part of them the owners never received back 
half the cost. Such was the disastrous result of 
many shipments made at that time to Holland and 
the neighbouring countries, that'the exporters did 
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not receive a return of a fourth of the value first 
invested. Yet the excess of value of all the goods 
exported, beyond that of the returns received in 
exchange for these ruinous adventures, was held to 
constitute a balance of trade favorable to the export- 
ing country. 

Great expenditure abroad, much loss incurred on 
goods exported, and the failure of foreign pur- 
chasers in making their payments — all occasion 
what is termed a favorable balance of trade ; but 
this balance, constituted as it is, cannot confer the 
ability which opulent nations possess to support 
losses and extravagant expenditure. Such a ba- 
lance of ti'ade only shews the mode in which the 
expenditure is paid for, and how the losses are 
made apparent. The ability in question proceeds 
from the same causes as occasion national opulence. 

It is evident that every nation must pay for what 
it purchases in other countries, because under or- 
dinary circumstances trade cannot otherwise be 
continued. Payment will commonly be made 
in what is most convenient for the one to give, 
and for the other to receive; for thus the payer 
will part with the objects which are held to be of 
the least value, and the receiver acquires what are 
most esteemed, or valued at the highest price. 
Gold, silver, or any merchandize, may be the me- 
dium of payment^ and if the nation making the 
payment possesses neither mines of its own, nor any 
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of that particular kind of merchandize which the re- 
ceiying country desires, then the medium for payment 
may be purchased of some third country, and will 
likewise be paid for in a similar manner. Opulent 
nations can never be much in want of those commo- 
dities, which others will readily receive in exchange 
for gold and silver, whenever they possess a surplus 
quantity to dispose of beyond their own wants. 
And every nation will have a disposable surplus 
quantity, whenever its neighbours are in want, 
because the price of all other commodities will then 
be lower among neighbouring nations, where gold 
and silver are relatively scarce, than where these 
metals are relatively abundant ; goods will accord- 
ingly be sent from whence tbey are cheapest to the 
market where the best price is obtainable, and few 
or none will be exported from the country where 
the gold and silver in circulation are in the greatest 
abundance as compared vdth the facilities of ex- 
porting them, for there the price of goods will be 
comparatively the highest. 

To make the preceding statement more clear, it 
may be proper to relate it in other words. The 
functions of money contract or expand according to 
its value. An increased value of gold or silver, 
proceeding from their relative scarcity, is the same 
thing as a diminished price of goods estimated in 
coin, and will produce two consequences in the 
country where it takes place. One is an exporta- 
tion of goods which are then at a low price, and 
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will, fromrthis cause, offer good profits when sent to 
markets where the value of the precious metals has 
not advanced. The other consequence is, an im- 
portation of the precious metals, because, when 
estimated in goods, they will purchase a greater 
value than any other species of importations. In 
the country where gold or silver are relatively 
abundant, the opposite result will ensue ; but the 
degree, in which this should be estimated^ will de- 
pend upon the laws prohibitory of the exportation 
of gold and silver, and the effect piroduced by their 
operation. 

The two consequences here narrated may indeed 
be considered as one and the same, for no purchase 
can be made without selling, nor sale without buy- 
ing. The seller of goods is almost always a buyer 
of the precious metals, and the buyer of goods is, 
on the other hand, a seller of the same metals. 
In commerce with other nations no market can ever 
be found for the surplus productions which are 
beyond our own wants, unless we are willing to 
receive from foreigners what they can afford to give 
in. exchange ; namely, the produce of their own 
industry. 

Considering an excess in the value of goods ex- 
ported from this country beyond that of the impor- 
tations as constituting the balance of its trade, let 
there be deducted from the excess the amount of 
national disbursements in foreign countries, includ- 
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• ing in these, as well as the expenditure abroad on 
account of government, as of individuals deriving 
a revenue from hence, the remainder would form 
the balance of payments to be made to Great Britain, 
provided that no loans or other causes of trans- 
mitting property to foreign countries should super- 
vene. For the balance of payments, deducting loans 
to foreign governments and the like, specie might 
be obtained from abroad to a limited amount. But 
although it could be obtained in exchange for our 
goods to an extent a hundred-fold greater than at 
present, it would not constitute any increase of the 
national wealth, until the quantity beyond our own 
wants was again sent away to foreign nations, and 
such of their productions as can augment the 
capital or the enjoyments of the people, were re- 
ceived in exchange. National wealth consists of 
necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries^ or the as- 
sured means of providing them; the sum of these, 
and not their money price^ is what regulates the 
extent of the enjoyments of the people. The money 
price of all is enhanced by an excess of circulating 
medium ; consequently, by receiving from foreign 
nations what is to be regarded alone as augmenting 
the metallic currency, and not as an increase to the 
sum of enjoyments, the industrious classes em- 
ployed in preparing goods for foreign markets would, 
in a national point of view, receive no real reward 
for their labour. 

}t is quite impossible, therefore, that Great 
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Britain can continue for a series of years to sell 
goods to foreign nations to an amount much ex- 
ceeding the national expenditure abroad, unless 
foreign produce and manufactures are permitted to 
be imported here. There is no other way of ex- 
tending the sale of British productions in foreign 
markets than by receiving freely in this country 
for our own consumption, what other nations can 
advantageously supply. Every restriction imposed 
upon importation into this country is, in effect, 
a prohibition pro tanto of the export of our own 
manufactures. Every impediment to sell either at 
home or abroad what can be produced here rela- 
tively at a moderate expense, and to exchange it 
for other productions, which can be furnished by 
foreign nations on more favorable terms than sup- 
plied at home, must necessarily limit the extent of 
the enjoyments of the British people, and prove 
accordingly an impediment to the acquisition of 
national wealth. 

These propositions appear to be self-evident, yet 
there seems to prevail generally some vague notion, 
that our goods can continue to be exported with na- 
tional advantage, at the same time that duties upon 
foreign goods may be maintained at so high rates as 
to prove nearly prohibitory of their consumption in 
this country. Exportations of British productions 
may indeed -be continued, at the same time that 
foreign goods are not allowed for consumption in 
this cctoitry, if the British people were willing and 
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able to go on with the system, of affording to fo- 
reigners the means of paying in this country for our 
own manufactures, whether by the lavish expendi- 
ture of our government abroad, or by lending to 
foreign governments without ever receiving pay- 
ment. So long as exportations are made without 
adequate returns being obtainable,, loss both na- 
tional and individual must accrue, and exports upon 
such terms must annually diminish, until the value 
of imports and exports no further differ than the 
amount of government expenses incurred in our. 
foreign dependencies, and of the dividends and rents 
payable to residents abroad as were before men- 
tioned. 

Some restrictions upon particular branches of 
foreign trade are occasionally advocated upon erro* 
neous principles; or, it may rather be said, in igno- 
rance of focts. Accordingly it is made one of the 
arguments for continuing prohibitory duties upon 
foreign corn, and unreasonable imposts upon timber 
of the North of Europe, that were the importati6ns 
free, the export of British manufactures would not 
increase ; because, it is averred, the countries, from 
whence supplies would be brought, are precisely 
those which take few or none of our manufactures 
in return. The advocates upon this ground do not 
mean that the additional importations which might 
ensue of fweign corn, or foreign timber, are to be 
presented to us gratuitously, but that specie would 
be required in exchange. It is a sufficient suiswer 
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to this argument, that it must be quite as necessary 
to find a market for all the superfluity of specie 
which we import beyond our own wants, as it is for 
the excess of any kind of merchandize. That spe- 
cie is frecjuently sent away from this country to 
other markets, offering greater advantage, is well 
known ; anci could it not be so disposed of, its im- 
portation into this country must be discontinued. 
Some people are, however, bewildered with the 
notion that an abundance of specie is essential to 
the abundance of national wealth, and that the ex- 
portation of gold and silver impoverishes the realm. 
From what has befoi'e been stated upon this point, 
the contrary is proved, and it must almost be a 
hopeless, task to endeavour to convince miinds so 
contracted as to resist the proof : yet, as the advo- 
cates of restrictions in the British parliament avail 
themselves sometimes of similar arguments, which 
do little credit to their understandings, it may be 
well to shew, even upon their own principles, that 
were the importations of corn and timber freely 
permitted from the places where they can most ad- 
vantageously be produced, the cost would be paid, 
for in British manufactures, and not in gold and. 
silver. 

The value of British manufactures exported to 
Brazil far exceeds the value of the goods which we 
consent to receive for our own consumption from 
that country in return ; and unless the Brazilians 
found some other market for their productions, they 
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coald not continue to pay for British fabrics. Our 
consumption of the cotton, hides, drugs, and dye 
stuffii furnished by our good customers there, when 
added to the specie which they send us, would not 
certainly pay for one-third*, probably not for a fifth 
part of the British manufactures exported for their 
consumption. The most valuable productions of 
that country in sugar, coffee, and cocoa, are alto- 
gether excluded by prohibitory rates of duty from 
the consumption of Great Britain. Some other 
part of the produce of Brazil is not used here, as 
rxim, tobacco, and the like, which are not prepared 
with sufficient skill for the British market. In 
order, therefore, to enable the Brazilians to pay for 
the British goods which they desire to purchase, it is 
absolutely necessary that the sugar, coffee, and cocoa, 
which we refuse to receive for our consumption, should 
find buyers in other countries. The greater part of 
these productions are sent to Hamburgh and Trieste; 
from thence they are distributed through the neigh- 
bouring territories. No inconsiderable part of the 
Brazilian cotton is consumed in France and other 
parts of the continent of Europe. Much of the 
coffee finds a market at Antwerp. The productions 
which are here prohibited find a sale among other 
European nations, and are sent to them either di- 
rectly for account of British manufacturers who 

* The official returns of the Customs make it appear that the 
value of imports from Brazil amounts to about a third of the value 
of exports to that empire ; but many of these imports, being pro- 
hibited for consumption by enormous duties, are again exported. 
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have exported goods to Brazil, or for account of par- 
ties who direct purchases to be made there, and 
bills of exchange to be drawn for the cost upon mer- 
cantile houses domiciled in London. These bills 
are remitted from Brazil in payment of British ma- 
nufactures ; the payers of the billp in London are 
reimbursed by subsequent remittances from the con- 
tinent of Europe, where the Brazilian produce is 
ultimately consumed. 

By the commercial restrictions of Great Britain, 
not only are the most valuable productions of Brazil 
excluded from the consumption of this country, but 
the same restrictions go far to limit the consumption ' 
of Brazilian produce in other markets to which it is 
ultimately destined. If our laws permitted a free 
importation of corn and timber^ there would, in the 
countries of their growth, either be given a higher 
price for the productions of Brazilians, who are ex- 
tensive consumers of British manufactures, or a 
greater quantity of the produce of Brazil would be 
provided with a market adequate to encourage aug- 
mented supplies. The price, however, which is 
paid for Brazil sugar, coffee, and cocoa on the 
shores of the Baltic and the Adriatic seas, and the 
quantities of these productions which are there con- 
sumed, regulate in effect the price and the extent of 
sale for British manufactures in the new Brazilian 
empire. 

The same restrictions of Great Britain operate 
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even yet more unfa?orably . in regard to the em- 
ployment of capital in the trade to Cuba and Saint 
Domingo. Some woods of insignificant value are 
almost the only produce of those two islands, which 
we conseot to receive for consumption. For the 
manufactures which are there exported from this 
country, payment is made in a mode similar to that 
adopted with respect to the prohibited productions 
of Brazil. 

Although tlie whole productions of the tropical 
countries before mentioned were freely admitted 
into this country for consumption, yet the unre- 
stricted admission of European produce also, of corn 
and timber for example, would further promote 
the sale of British manufactures in the more distant 
markets. From Bengal there is imported into this 
country more indigo, and from Mexico more co- 
chineal^ than are required for the use of the dyers 
and the calico printers of Great Britain. The part, 
which exceeds our wants, is paid for in British ma- 
nufactures, as well as the part which is here con- 
sumed. No small portion of the superfluous quan- 
tity of these dye stufis is sent to St. Petersburg : 
but if Russian produce were more unreservedly 
admitted to the British market, the consump- 
tion of most kinds of other goods would then be 
extended in that empire, and either more advan- 
tageous, or much more extensive sales being in 
consequence practicable for the goods supplied by 
distant nations, these could again afibrd to con- 
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sume an increased quantity of the manufactures of 
Great Britain. 



In corroboration of the fact thaf the sale of Bri- 
tish manufactures on the other side of the Atlantic 
depends upon the European market for the produce 
supplied by the more distant consumers, the conse- 
quences of the orders in council issued by the Bri- 
tish government in November, 1 807, may be ad- 
duced. These had for their object to restrict the 
importation of the productions of America into all 
the territories under French controul-r-at least until 
the goods had been warehoused, and in some in- 
stances until they had paid a duty in this country. 
Upon such conditions the productions in question 
were not allowed to be imported in the ports of con- 
tinental Europe. The trade in the produce of 
America with those ports became almost interdicted. 
But the greatest sufferers from the effect of the 
orders in council were the British manufacturer^. 

The United States of America attained to great 
opulence, although the balance of their trade 
appeared to be for many years what is termed un- 
favorable; or, in other words, although the im- 
portation 'of goods generally exceeded in value the 
amount of exportations. Having but few national 
payments to make for the interest of their debts, 
and for their national expenditure in foreign coun- 
tries, the whole value of goods exported, together 
with the profit arising on them, is returned to the 
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United States. In these states there is scarcely 
any demand for an increase of the precious 
metals. The circulating medium consists almost 
wholly of paper money, and not more than a tenth 
is estimated to be the extent of gold and silver cur* 
rency. 

In the message of 2d December, 1 828, from 
Mr. President Adams to the congress of the United 
States of North America, we read the following 
curious paragraphs: — " In our country an uniform 
•* experience of forty years has shown that whatever 
'^ the tariff of duties upon articles imported from 
'^ abroad has been, the amount of importations has 
" always borne an average value nearly approaching 
" to that of the exports, though occasionally differ- 
** ing in the balance, sometimes being more and 
** sometimes less. It is, indeed, a general law of 
** prosperous commerce, that the real value of ex- 
*^ ports should, by a small, and only a small balance, 
" exceed that of the imports; that balance being a 
" permanent addition to the wealth of the nation. 
" The extent of the prosperous commerce of the 
" nation must be regulated by the amount of its 
" exports, and an important addition to the value 
** of these will draw after it a corresponding increase 
** of imjiortation." 

Upon this extract it may be remarked : had 
there existed no debt of the United States of which 
the interest was remitted to other nations^ either by 
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the government or by individuals, it is highly pro- 
bable the value of goods imported would, for many 
years, have exceeded that of the exportations« And 
after this debt was nearly extinguished, the same 
result must have ensued, had not the expenses of 
government, among foreign nations, for naval and 
diplomatic purposes been increased. Let it be 
asked from what means was the purchase of the 
state of Louisiana paid for ; and if it be answered 
by the proceeds of a loan in another country, then 
from what means are the funds provided for the in- 
terest and redemption of this loan ? The correct 
answer will be, that the means arise from the excess 
in the value of the exports of American productions 
beyond that of the importations from other countries. 

Upon the second restoration of the Bourbon fa- 
mily to the throne of France, that government was 
compelled to pay large contributions to the allied 
powers as a condition of peace. The value for 
making the payments was chiefly furnished from 
the subscriptions of foreigners to French loans, and 
partly from the excess of the exports of the produc- 
tions of the country beyond the value of goods im- 
ported. Accordingly no small encouragement was 
afibrded to capitalists and labourers in France to 
augment goods desirable for foreign markets. The 
contraband importations of foreign commodities 
into France were likewise considerable, and these 
were paid for by French produce. After the con- 
tributions to the allies were defrayed, a great value 
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of national productions contibiied to be exported 
from Firaiice; these were principally paid for by 
purch^^es made ia the government funds by resi- 
4ents in the country from the foreign owners, and 
partly by goods conveyed back to France daodes- 
tinely and otherwise. Now that the larger part 
of the French stock is held by nativets in tbe 
c<aintry» ajud now that smuggling into France is 
narrowly watched, ai| adequate value is qo loqg^ 
obtainable from abroad by Uie exporters of Frenctk 
produce. Hence these exporters find their business 
nearly at an end ; the wine growers and the silk 
manufacturers, who were the most extensively en- 
gaged in providii^ goods for foreign sale, are re- 
duped to extreme distress, because importaticms into 
France are so greatly limited that no adequate 
value can be brought back for the goods exported. 
It is before shewn, that returns in s{wcie will 
diminish in value according to tbe excess in its 
quantity beyond the wants of circulation^ and that 
a trade cannot be continued which depends upon 
returns in the precious metals. 

. As Adam Smith considered the e^iployment of 
capital in agriculture to be more advantageous to 
the society than any other, because it could thus 
put into action the greatest quantity of productive 
labour; he has, consistently with that opinion^ held 
that the commerce which employs the greatest 
quantity of productive labour is also the most benor 
ficial to the country. He states : 
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" The capital which is employed in purchasing 
** in one part of the country, in order to sell in 
** another, the produce of the industry of that 
" country, generally replaces by every such opera- 
" tion two distinct capitals that had both been em- 
'' ployed in the agriculture and manufactures of 
*' that country, and thereby enables them to con- 
" tinue that employment. When it sends out from 
** the residence of the merchant a certain value of 
*' commodities, it generally brings back in return 
" at least an equal value of other commodities. 
" When both are the produce of domestic industry, 
*' it necessarily replaces by every such operation two 
" distinct capitals which had been employed in 
" supporting productive labour, and thereby en- 
" ables them to continue such support," 

** The capital employed in purchasing foreign 
'* goods for home consumption, when the purchase 
" is made with the produce of domestic industry, 
" replaces too, by every such operation, two dis- 
" tinct capitals ; but one of them only is employed 
" in supporting domestic industry. The capital 
" which sends British goods to Portugal, and brings 
" back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, replaces 
*' by every such operation only one British capital. 
*^* The other is a Portuguese one. Though the re- 
*' turns, therefore, of the foreign trade of consump- 
'* tion should be as quick as those of the home 
** trade, the capital employed in it will give but 
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" one half the encouragement to the industry or 
" productive labour of the country.'* 

" But the returns of the foreign trade of con- 
** sumption are very seldom so quick as those of the 
** home trade. The returns of the home trade ge- 
" nerally come in before the end of the year, and 
" sometimes three or four times in the year. The 
" returns of the foreign trade of consumption 
" seldom come in before the end of the year, and 
" sometimes not till after two or three years. A 
" capital, therefore, employed in the home trade 
'* v^^ill sometimes make twelve operations, or be 
** sent out and returned twelve times, before a capital 
** employed in the foreign trade of consumption has 
'* made one. If the capitals are equal, therefore, 
" the one will give four and twenty times more en- 
" couragement and support to the industry of the 
" country than the other.*' 

It would seem by this statement of the compara- 
tive advantages of the different kinds of trade, that 
the employment of domestic industry is regarded 
as the ultimate end to be desired. In this view of 
the national advantages of trade, the author of the 
present work does not coincide. He considers the 
extension of the enjoyments of the people, or the 
power of purchasing enjoyments, as the end and 
object of the employment of all capital and all 
labour; and accordingly, that industry is only 
the means of extending enjoyments. 
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There is little doubt that among many nations 
the employment of the greater part of the national 
capital at home will best promote the abundance of 
enjoyments for the people; and when capital is ex- 
tremely limited^ it usually proves most advantageous 
that the supplies of foreign commodities should be 
provided by foreign capitalists. In several countries 
capitals are so abundant, that domestic industry can 
occupy only a part of them with advantage. The 
Dutch have long been in the practice of employing 
much of their capital in foreign commerce. This 
will be equally advantageous for the countries, 
where capital is too limited for the employments 
which circumstances offer; as for the possessors of 
superabundant capital. Where the people can be 
furnished with additional means of enjoyment from 
the employment of foreign capital, the increasing 
abundance of comforts becomes a national advan- 
tage. On the other hand, when capitalists find the 
home trade too limited for the employment of their 
property, it is judicious to allow them to lay it out 
in whatever way they deem proper, for they would 
otherwise transfer it altogether to foreign countnes. 

Every capitalist, wheresoever resident, will most 
judiciously determine for his own interest the place, 
and the mode, in which he can most profitably em- 
ploy his property. The duty of government is not 
to interfere. It is before stated that the highest 
rate of profit tends to the most speedy augmentation 
of national capital. And according to its increase 
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will the owners more eagerly compete with each 
other for employing their wealth ; consequently, all 
other things being the same, the rate of profit will 
decline. In the case adduced by Dr. Smith, to 
illustrate the mode in which capitals engaged in 
the foreign trade of consumption afibrd less employ- 
ment to domestic industry, than if they were ap- 
plied in promoting the home trade, his inference is 
inconclusive. He supposes one of the capitals to be 
British, and the other to be Portuguese, yet his rea- 
soning seems to imply, that if the home trade were 
preferred to that of foreign consumption, the Por- 
tuguese capital would be directed to advance the 
domestic industry of Great Britain. 

Capitalists will naturally desire rather to employ 
their property in the home trade than in that of 
foreign consumption ; because every body regards 
capital as more secure when under his own care and 
inspection^ than when sent to another country. 
The home trade will accordingly be preferred, w^hen 
its profits are nearly equal to those of a more 
hazardous business. In like manner, the foreign 
trade to a country near at hand will have a prefer- 
ence over that to more distant nations. In the 
early state of society the far greater part of tlie en- 
joyments of the people are provided at home, « 
brought firom countries near at hand. Of the en- 
joyments brought from remote countries, the most 
numerous classes of the community have little know- 
ledge, until commerce has become extensive with 
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those nations who furnish the supplies. It is only 
since trade with China has been much extended, 
that tea became of general consumption among all 
ranks of the British people^ and again the common 
use of this beverage has contributed greatly to the 
increase of the China trade. These causes act and 
react upon each other, and whilst commerce is pro*- 
moted, enjoyments are augmented. By l3ie exten- 
sion of trade new wants are created, new tastes are 
fm'med, industry receives a greater stimulus to 
exertion, and the employment of capital in a mode 
that is advantageous to the community is much 
encouraged. 

By free permission to our own people to extend 
their enjoyments, and, with that view, to obtain 
upon easy terms those foreign productions which 
they the most desire, domestic industry is promoted 
far more effectually than can be accomplished by 
means of restrictions. The enforcement of restric- 
tions on imports debars the great body of the people 
from many enjoyments, whilst it cannot possibly 
afford additional encouragement to domestic in- 
dustry, because the forced high prices which give a 
livelihood to some, operate as a privation to the rest 
of the community. And those who gain a livelihood 
in consequence of restrictions are not paid from the 
natural reward of labour, but from the taxation of 
their neighbours. By free trade capital will most 
rapidly be augmented, because the more extensive 
and varied the field that is land open for its em- 
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ployinent, there will be the greater choice for the 
owners to select the mode of applying it with ad- 
vantage^ and of deriving increased profit. Restric- 
tions upon trade limit the means of employing 
capital; its increaise is accordingly retarded ; and 
ultimately domestic industry will receive less eocou- 
ragement than would follow under an opposite 
policy. It is manifest, that more advantageous 
employments for the national capital can be found 
when trade is free, than when restricted ; for were 
the fact otherwise^ no body would change the em- 
ployment of his capital if restrictions were re- 
moved. When a high rate of profit results from a 
trade forced into existence by the restrictive system, 
it is evident that all the advantage derived by the 
capitalist proceeds from a tax upon his fellow 
citizens* 
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ON MERCANTILE SHIPPING. 

Connected \iith the employ roent of capital in 
commerce is the encouragement afForded to navi- 
gation , and this merits particular attention in a 
country like Great Britain, where the navy con- 
tributes essentially to national defence. Here, bow- 
ever, the employment of capital in shipping is 
chiefly to be considered as contributing to national 
wealth. With the extension of British commerce 
the mercantile marine has increased, but the heavy 
burdens, to which the capital employed in it is sub- 
jected, appear likely to divert much of that capital 
to other occupations. It is idle to expect that any 
person will apply his capital to a particular employ- 
ment, if it does not afford the same rate of profit 
as can be derived from others in the same neigh- 
bourhood. 

The disadvantages, under which British ship- 
owners are placed, have frequently been ascribed to 
the freedom of trade, or to the liberal system which 
was many years ago adopted in the intercourse with 
the United States of America, and has more re- 
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cently been extended to that with Northern Eu- 
rope. So far from this increased liberality, or, 
more correctly, this extension of the system of reci- 
procity of duties having proved detrimental to Bri- 
tish ships, it is more than probable that, had it not 
been adopted, they would have been subjected to so 
high a rate of imposts in many foreign ports^ as 
must have proved nearly equal to an exclusion from 
a great part of their actual employments, and con- 
sequently the ownership had been a more unprofit- 
able investment of capital than even under present 
circumstances. 

In the North of Europe there is not yet provided 
a great extent of that class of mercantile shipping, 
which is suitable for those branches of trade, where 
IJie competition with British vessels can be carried 
on with the greatest activity and success. The ships 
of the northern powers may be suflSciently numerous 
for general purposes, but for the employments re- 
ferred to, it is requisite that they be of a description 
superior to what are commonly navigated under the 
fkgs of those governments. It must* however, be 
acknowledge that the deficiency in the best de- 
scription of shipping of the North is annually be- 
coming less. Their profitable employment is fast 
supplying the owners with greater ci^itals, which 
are, fer the mo^t p^rt, devoted tq increase the^ num^ 
ber of tJie best cUss oi their fhips. 

By ibe prece^ifig stj^t^m^nt, it is by no m^^DS to 
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be understood as here conceded, that free trade, or 
reciprocity of duties, in as far as relates to the flag 
under which goods are carried between this country 
and others, has opened the new and profitable em- 
ployment for northern ships. Indeed it seems to be 
established by official documents, that the number 
of foreign vessels from the north of Europe enter- 
ing the ports of Great Britain is rather on the de- 
cline than increasing. The more extended and 
successful competition with British ships is in those 
branohes of trade, which must be unaffected by any 
regulations adopted here towards foreign vessels; 
namely, in the trades to the South of Europe, to 
South America, and to the islands of Cuba and 
Saint Domingo, all which are carried on to and 
from ports not subject to British power. For the 
more successful competition of foreign vessels with 
those of Great Britain in these distant branches of 
navigation, it is prc^r to state some satis&ctory 
reasons. 

Owing to our high duties on the timber of the 
North of Europe in order to encourage the use of 
the inferior timber brought from the distant settle* 
ment of Canada, British ships are constructed at a 
far greater expense than those of foreign powers. 
If, vdth a view to save a part; of this expense, 
Cimadian timber be used, then the materials are 
msnfficient for a vessel to be employed in several 
brajiohes of trade, where the carriage of heavy 
eargoes is common, and the vessels so constructed 
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become in a shorter period than others totally unfit 
to be sent to sea. 

It may be said, that the best British vessels are 
built of British oak, and that were the Baltic tim- 
ber admitted duty free, it would probably be little 
used in ship building. Admitting for a moment, 
that the remark were altogether just, yet it is un- 
questionable that a more free admission of foreign 
timber would somewhat reduce the price in this 
country of all the timber grown here, and were the 
best vessels built of British oak, they would then be 
sent to sea at less expense. But Baltic timber, if 
obtainable at a low price, would undoubtedly be 
used in ship-building to a considerable extent. The 
British oak might no doubt be preferred for those 
parts of the ship where strength and durability are 
most essential, yet masts, yards, and other spars, 
together with the materials for other parts of the 
ship, and for boats, would be supplied from the ports 
on the Baltic. The general use of Canadian tim- 
ber for ship-building might in a great degree be 
superseded. 

In consequence of the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of foreign European timber by high duties, 
some kinds of it appear to be little known in this 
country, which might perhaps be advantageously 
introduced for ship-building. Although the oaks 
grown in the marshes of Poland are little calculated 
for this purpose, yet others from the drier and 
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more favorable soil of Courland appear very durable, 
and possess much strength. A particular kind, 
known by the name of ** stone oak," is said to be 
every way desirable for ship-building. Near to 
Oporto there is reported to be much timber ex- 
tremely well calculated for the construction of ves- 
sels of a moderate size. 

The great cost of Brazilian vessels has nearly put 
an end to their employment in foreign trade. The 
national timber is strong and durable in an extraor- 
dinary degree, but the kind used in ship-building 
contains some property that is destructive of the 
iron-work with which it is placed in contact. 
Hence the iron nails, bolts, &c. become almost 
loose after a few years. It is said that salt was 
found to be a corrective of this injurious property 
in the timber, and that vessels employed in trading 
from Brazil to Portugal, which brought back salt 
to Brazil, proved more durable than others. But 
of this there is reasonable doubt. 

From the comparatively great expense in build- 
ing the best classes of British ships, not only is the 
owner obliged to lay out a larger capital, for which 
he must expect the ordinary rate of profit, otherwise 
he would not engage in the business ; but, for the 
security of his property, he is likewise compelled to 
incur the expense in every voyage of insuring a 
much larger sum than the owners of foreign vessels 
carrying an equal cargo. After deducting the cost 
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of an insurance of large amount, it is obyious that 
so far from a profit on the increased expense <^ 
building a British ship, there would in all proba^ 
bility remain no profit whatever, were it not that 
British ships of the first class can sometimes earn a 
higher rate of freight than is paid to foreign vess^sw 
Merchants occasionally agree to give a somewhat 
higher rate of freight to British ships than to others, 
because the former wiU now and then accomplish 
their voyages with greater celerity. This advantage 
on the part of British ships is becoming annually 
less^ inasmuch as those of the North of Europe are 
no longer navigated by masters whose incapacity is 
so conspicuous as was that of their predecessors^. 

Formerly the rates of inmrance were usually 
lower upon risks by British vessels, but now the 
cost of insurance is in general equalized ; and 
when insumnces are effected abroad, the premiums 
are in several instances the lowest by foreign ships. 
When the British registered vessel has been built 
at New Brunswick, at Bermuda, or in Canada, 
the rate of insurance is almost always higher than 
by ships built in Great Britain. Indeed, the vessels 
constructed in the colonies above named are com-** 
mo«ly unfit for carrying heavy cai^oes, and when 
so laden they cannot be insured at the same rates 
as the best vessels of the North of Europe. The 
importance of the cost of insurance, in determining 
the rate of freight for the cargo, is so obvious as to 
render explanation unnecessary. Merchants regard 
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the cost of insuring the cargo as one of the expenses 
attendant on its conveyance, and accordingly the 
rate of freight by inferior ships is regulated much 
below what would be given by others of a superior 
class* The vessels built in our colonies of North 
America, or of Canadian timber, are exceedingly ill 
cal^lated to bring cargoes of sugar from the West 
Indies, or from South America to Europe. An 
European built vessel, if not many years older than 
the others, would decidedly be preferred for such 
a purpose, a^ well by the merchant as by the under- 
writer^ It m quite notorious that many of the ships 
almost constantly engaged in the trade from Liv^r* 
pool to Brazil are totnlly unfit to return wilh a 
cargo of augair to Europe^ and the consignees must 
accefrt of one of cotton, however low the freight 
may comparatively be* Indeed, the ill condition 
of many British vessels is^ likely to bring them into 
general disrepute, and in lieu of retaining the pre- 
ference they have long enjoyed, it may perhaps be 
conceded hereafter to foreign ships. 

Under these circumstances it will appear strange 
that the British ship-owners themselves are far from 
advocating the free admission of Baltic timber; 
bat, on the contraiy, are firm supporters of the 
present state of duties so favorable to that of 
Canada. There are two powerful motives why 
this system, so opposed to the encouragement of 
British navigation, should find supporters among 
the ship-owners. 
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Were timber from the North of Europe ad- 
mitted into this country, either free or at a very 
moderate rate of duty, the market prices of British 
shipping would in all probability be diminished, 
because new vessels of the best materials could then 
be constructed at a greatly reduced expense. The 
present interests of actual ship-owners must conse- 
quently be prejudiced by the value of their property 
being depreciated. 

And further, many ship-owners, who are pro- 
prietors of good vessels, may also be owners or part 
owners of ships, which, from their age, or from 
being constructed of bad materials, are unfit for 
almost any other employment than that of bringing 
cargoes of timber from Canada, or the like voyages. 
It is no doubt quite natural for people thus circum- 
stanced to regard their own immediate interest as 
paramount to other considerations, nor is it here 
meant to blame their conduct. 

The present duties on timber are highly favor- 
able to the Canadians, and prove little less to them 
than a monopoly of the British market for many 
descriptions. Some ship-owners even look upon the 
actual regulations of the timber trade as encourag- 
ing to the increase of our seamen. So difi^erent 
however is the fact, that a great number perish 
annually in the timber-laden ships which return 
towards the end of autumn from the river Saint 
La\^ rence, and it is a duty incumbent on govern- 
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nient to institute some public inquiry, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the "causes of so many more 
4ives being annually sacrificed in this trade than in 
any other. No one, who is in the practice of reading 
the shipping intelligence contained in a newspaper, 
but will have perceived in the latter months of the 
year, that a very great number of vessels are annually 
lost on their voyages to this country from the British 
possessions in North America. In fact, the pre- 
miums of insurance paid on these voyages, when 
the winter season approaches, are exceedingly high; 
yet few or no underwriters of experience will take 
4;he risks, because the premiums, exorbitant as they 
lappear to be, do not afford adequate compensation. 

So far are the high duties on European timber 
from favoring the increase of British shipping and 
British seamen, that these duties prove the greatest 
impediment to objects so desirable. The owners of 
British ships are almost unable to maintain a 
competition with foreigners in those trades which 
are accessible to both on equal terms. Even 
in the coasting trade of the United Kingdom, which 
is restricted to British vessels, the effect of the duties 
is pernicious. In consequence of the greater cost of 
these ships, caused by the high duties on timber, 
and the larger sum which is insured than were 
otherwise necessary, the owners must be remu- 
nerated by an increase of freight. The carriage of 
goods from one port of the kingdom to another is 
accordingly taxed. Fewer goods will be so con- 
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yeyed, and in the result a less extent of shipping 
is required than if all those fecilities were aflforded 
which it is the imperative duty of every free go- 
vernment to grant. The greater charge on coivr 
veying goods from one district to another, without 
alluding at present to the increased expense erf 
building houses, causes every interest in the king- 
dom to sufler. All proprietors of land, mines, and 
fisheries, all manufacturers and merchants without 
ex;ception, pay a tribute for the benefit of the 
Canadians. 

On the one hand, a bounty is oflfered for the en- 
couragement of British fisheries; on the other, the 
vessels employed in them are taxed, in order that 
more land may be cleared in the wilds of America. 
A high premium is oflfered to the discoverer of an 
unerring mode of calculating the longitude, or to the 
maker of a chronometer true in its time to perfection ; 
all for the benevolent purpose k)f saving ships and the 
Yiyes of seamen from destruction. But the use of 
insufficient materials in ship-building is encouragedi 
and both ships and seamen perish because the ves- 
sels so constructed cannot support the weight of the 
heavy cargoes with which they are occasionally 
laden. Many a ship and many a seaman have 
never been heard of after sailing on their voyages, 
because the use of Canadian timber is, most erro-* 
neously, held to be more favorable to the interests 
of British manufacturers than if the more soHdj 
more durable, and far cheaper timber of the Nwth 
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of Europe, were allowed importation without exact- 
ing^ a duty which is all but prohibitory. Were the 
latter admitted duty free, or on payment of a mo- 
derate tax, then British vessels would be constructed 
of the best materials ; insurances on property navi-. 
gated under the British flag could be effected on 
the most favorable terms ; a moderate rate of freight 
would prove remunerating to the ship-owner ; and 
from the known character, care, and activity of 
the ship-masters, British vessels would be preferred 
for the conveyance of goods. 

It is not imusual to hear the parties engaged in 
trade to the West Indies extolling the encourage* 
ment afforded by that branch of commerce to the 
national shipping; and as many of the West India 
merchants are al«o ship-owners, the latter body do 
not disclaim the supposed benefit. That the im- 
portation of sugar for the British market must ne-^ 
cessarily employ a great extent of shipping is un- 
questionable ; but were the sugar brought from the 
East Indies in lieu of the West, it is manifest that, 
owing to the voyage requiring twice the time for 
its performance, double the tonnage for conveyance 
of the sugar must be eosployed. It appears then 
that the duties which favor the consumption of 
West India sugar to the exclusion of the other, in 
place of giving additional employment to British 
shipping, have the oppoisite effect; and> upon every 
ground of national poliey and advantage, all duties 
on sugar t)ught to be equalized. 
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But the system pursued in regard to East India 
sugars is not alone that which proves prejudicial 
to British navigation. The difference of duties in 
fisivor of the sugars produced in the British West 
Indian possessions is attended with other disadvan- 
tages. One is now to be stated. The sugars 
brought from Brazil and from Cuba to Europe re- 
quire annually about a hundred and thirty thousand 
tons of shipping for their conveyance. London is 
the most extensive sugar mart in Europe, and the 
greater part of those sugars would be brought to 
this port, were the owners allowed a chance of 
getting them admitted here for home consumption ; 
but as the duties are prohibitory, it follows that 
only an insignificant part (not exceeding, on a 
medium. of years six thousand tons) of the sugars of 
Brazil and Cuba is annually brought here, because 
all must be again exported, and few persons will 
incur the certain expense of landing and reship- 
ment, when no chance of benefit is in prospect*. 

* About three years ago sugars from Brazil and the Spanish 
Colonies were permitted to be used in the British refineries, upon 
condition of the refiners giving security for the exportation of an 
equivalent weight of refined sugar. The duty on admission here 
was higher than on sugars of the British West Indies ; the bounty 
on export of the refined was (he same on all. After the experi- 
ment had been tried for a year and found rather successful^ the 
refiners wished for a continuance of the permission. But this was 
Opposed by the parties interested in the West Indian monopoly of 
the British market. They could not deny the principle of permit- 
ting their fellow subjects engaged in refineries to exert their indus- 
try in the best manner^ yet they succeeded in their object by op* 
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A very large proportion of those sugars is accord* 
ingly sent direct to Hamburgh, because many are 
consumed in the neighbourhood, and the rest is 
from thence re-exported chiefly to Russia. The 
Portuguese and Spanish shipping which conveyed 
the produce of their former colonies to Europe can 
now be scarcely said to exist; it is chiefly supplanted 
by Danish and Hamburgueze vessels. 

For the carriage of goods direct from America 
to Hamburgh, the owners of Danish and Ham- 
burgueze ships can afibrd to accept of lower freights 
than will prove remunerative to British ship-owners, 
since the foreign vessels on their return to the ports 
to which they belong, are immediately prepared 
for afty new voyage which may offer. British 
vessels in like manner can readily be engaged to 
bring sugar from Brazil and from Havannah to 
jLondon at a sixth part less freight, than to carry 
}t to Hamburgh ; not on account of any difference 
in the length of the voyage, but because at the port 
last mentioned a new freight for them is so seldonv 



posing the concession in its details. The refiners were willing ta 
stipulntefor the exportation of even a larger quantity of refined sugar 
than could be produced from the sugar of Brazil and Cuba which 
they used; but this would not satisfy their opponents. To defeat 
the object altogether, they proposed that security should be given 
for exporting also the refuse molasses produced in the process of 
refining. Th^ Board of Trade injudiciously consented. And as the 
casks and the freight required for conveyance of the molasses, 
proved too costly^ the whole measure remains inoperative. 
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obtainable^ that many leave it in ballast. For a 
similar reason a British vessel^ if likely to.arrive in 
the summer, can be freighted for the perfonnance 
of a voyage from America to St. Petersburgb at 
the same rate as to Hamburgh ; for although the 
voyage be much longer, yet there is almost a cer-^ 
iainty of the vessel obtaining at the Russian capital 
a freight to Great Britain that will prove remune- 
rative to the owners. 

Sugar from Brazil and from Cuba can accord- 
ingly he conveyed to London by British vessels at 
^ less expense than to Hamburgh. It could also 
be conveyed from London to the ultimate destina- 
tion of a great part of it an the shores of the Baltic> 
at a lower freight than from Hamburgh, ^ the 
importations from the Baltic to this country re- 
quire far more tonnage than the goods which are 
there exported from Great Britain. Many ships 
proceed annually from London to Russia in ballast^ 
and the owners would gladly accept of a very mo- 
derate rate of freight which might at least save to 
them the expense of purchasing and loading bal- 
lastf at the same time that it perhaps would afford 
a small profit. Our restrictive system, which espe- 
cially favors the sugars of the British West Indies^ 
tends to encourage the shipping of other nations 
in carrying the sugars of Cuba and Brazil, for, 
so long as there exists in this country no chance 
of a market for home use and only for re-expprta- 
tion, the owners will, for their own interest, make 
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their shipments direct to the ports of ultimate desti- 
nation : or if it appears too hazardous to ship direct 
to places^ which from their limited consumption 
may be soon overstocked, the sug'ars will then be 
sent direct to Hamburgh, the second mart for sugar 
in Europe, too extensive to be easily overstocked, 
and where all sugars are equally saleable for con- 
shmption and for re-exportation. 

• Sinrilar arguments to those which have been 
adduced in regard to sug^r are applicable to coffee 
and to cocoa. 

It seems beyond dispute that, under the present 
extravagant cost of British ships when built of 
proper materials, they will gradaally be jostled out 
of the trade to South America. Two circumstances 
have hitherto contributed to preserve to them the 
gr^Uest share by far of that to Brazil. One is, 
that in general Btitish vessels have heretofore per- 
fwmed their voyages with the greatest expedition. 
This was of primary importance at the period when 
the prices of Brazilian produce, of cotton and of 
cotfee for example, were in a state of frequent 6uc- 
tuation; biit as speculative transactions in these 
goods is now less common, th^ difference of a we^k 
pr two in the time of accomplishing a distant 
voyage is not of so much importance as a saving in 
the freight, : Whilst the prices of sugar and coffee 
were at high rates^ a i^mall difference of a pound 
sterling per ton in the freight formed but a trivial 
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per rentage on the value. Now that these prices^ 
are exceedingly reduced, every increase of charge 
in bringing the goods to market is regarded as se- 
riously burdensome. Foreign vessels too are, of 
late years, constructed far superior in their class 
to those formerly engaged in distant trades, and 
several of them compete with British ships in 
the celerity of their voyages, and even excel. 
The other circumstance, which has hitherto pre- 
served to British ships a large share of the trade to 
Brazil, is, that they can usually earn some out- 
ward freight from this country to that empire, whilst 
foreign vessels are often necessitated to proceed in 
ballast. But the exports from continental Europe to 
Brazil are increasing rapidly, and more freights are 
obtainable by foreign ships on their outward voy- 
ages. The cause of this change is easily explained. 

For many years after the removal of the colonial 
restrictions on the trade of Brazil, the produce and 
manufacturesof Great Britain were there admitted 
at somewhat less than two-thirds of the duties pay- 
able on the importation of all other goods, excepting 
the productions of Portugal. Of late the produce 
and manufactures of other countries in Europe are 
allowed for consumption in Brazil, upon paying 
the same rate of duty as those of Great Britain j 
foreign vessels accordingly ol)tain more freight on 
their outward->bound voyages from Europe. Indeed 
the restrictions on importation into Great Britain 
operate as a duty on British exportations to all 
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countries^ and must undoubtedly favor exportations 
from other European states. It is truly surprising, 
M^bilst the greater part of the produce of the Bra- 
zilian empire continues interdicted by prohibitory 
duties from consumption in this country ; that the 
government there should, upon sucheasy terms, admit 
British manufactures. No doubt that it is advan- 
tageous to Brazil to receive its supplies from whence 
they are afforded at the lowest price, and to allow 
a free competition in their sale; yet few govern- 
ments have placed their commercial regulations 
upon a footing of so much liberality, and thus pro* 
moted in so great a degree the real interests of the 
people. 

To enable British shipping to maintain a success- 
ful competition with foreign vessels, naval stores of 
every description ought to be admitted free of duty 
into the United Kingdom. This would promote 
the interests of the ship-owners in two particulars. 
First, by allowing the supplies necessary for naval 
equipment to be furnished at the lowest prices ; and 
secondly, by removing every impediment to the car- 
rying trade in these stores. The proceeds of the 
duties now exacted, which are received into the 
Exchequer, amount to a sum quite insignificant j 
the relief which the removal of the duty would afford 
must be of importance. Upon a barrel of pitch or 
of tar, for example, the importation duty but little 
exceeds a shilling, and these stores may be deposited 
in bond and re-exported without paying duty ; yet the 
duty on consumption is from seven to eight percent 
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on the value. As regards re-exportation, it is 
to be observed that they are especially subject to 
leakage, and the more so in a warm temperature. 
To fit them, therefore, for re-exportation to a 
southern climate, two or more iron hoops must be 
added to the usual wooden hoops provided on every 
barrel. The barrels ought also to be filled up 
before re-exportation, to replace the previous 
leakage. All these matters cannot readily be accom- 
plished whilst the goods are deposited under bond. 
Indeed the trouble occasioned by the bondinjg of 
pitch and tar, or the duty to be paid, has so much 
discouraged orders for the<^ goods from abroad, 
that importers for the most part rely upon home 
consumption alone, and pay the duty immediately 
on arrival. The trouble and expense of recovering 
l>ack the duty, when cmce paid, become more than 
equivalent, when the sum is not large, to the amount 
of drawback. In the South of Europe and in 
South America the tar and pitch of Sweden are 
preferred to those of the United States even at a 
third higher price; and as the local situation of 
<3rreat Britain afibrds much fecility for supplying 
Immediately any market that is under-stocked, the 
quantities re-exported from this country, although 
they might not be considerable in value, would 
prove to be considerable in bulk, so as to ofier 
freights worth the aittention of British ship-owners. 

One consequence of the corn-laws is that the pro- 
visions, which are nece^rily required for the sea- 
stock of ships s'ailing from this country, are far 
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more expensive than thc^e^put oa board at foreign 
ports. To remedy this in some degree, provisions 
were some time ago allowed to be imported and de- 
posited in ;bonded. warehouses, from whence ships 
might be supplied free of duty. But the mode of 
preparing provisions for the. use of British seamen 
is^not yet itufficiently understood ^abroad, and British 
ships con^tinued to be. chiefly supplied with their 
i^resvof the .prodtice of this country. Little as was 
consequently the benefit conferred on. the owners of 
British vessels, by allowing them to receive foreign 
provisions as a part erf dieir stores, yet the jealous 
interference of the lapd-^owners has occasioned this 
scanty indulgence to be withdrawn. AgresAer 
comparative .expense is incuired than if the^ocnrn- 
trade were. free; because the restrictions on the 
amount of supplies enhance. prices in this couuttry, . 
and depress them in most others from wh^ice com- 
petition with British shipping is chiefly to <be =ex- 
pected. ^Foreign vessels . arriving in this country 
aresaid for the moist part to^bring a supply of provi- 
si<ms, ad^tiate for the consumption of their crews, 
until it can reasonably be calculated that they will 
get back to some port abroad not yet distinguished 
by the selfish spirit of monopoly. ^ 

It is not alone by increasing the price oif provi-; 
sions required for seia^ook, that the ctMTtJawfi 
prove iletfimental to British navigation ; they in- 
jure it in a far more important partioidsQ*, by de- 
priving British ships of that employment wixich the 
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carrying trade in corn would afford to our commer- 
cial marine. 

The countries bordering on the Baltic sea are 
those most noted in Europe for producing annual 
supplies of corn considerably exceeding the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants. But as soon as the 
harvests can be collected and the com prepared for 
exportation^ the approach of winter begins to offer 
impediments to the conveyance of the surplus pro- 
duce to other countries ; and as the season advances,' 
the ports are shut for four or five moilths. Were 
there a free trade in corn here, much would be for- 
warded as early as it could be shipped off to Great 
Britain ; and from hence other nations, whose har- 
vests proved deficient, would afterwards receive 
their supplies. So desirous are the cultivators 
abroad of placing their corn in situations from 
whence it may easily be conveyed to distant mar- 
kets, as occasions require, that the farmers near to 
Lubeck, in lieu of sending their produce to that 
city, prefer to convey it over exceedingly bad roads, 
and at a great expense, to the more remote port of 
Hamburgh. They incur this expense although the 
navigation of the Elbe is on an average of years 
impracticable for two or three months in every win- 
ter: how justly then may we infer that the corn 
would in preference be shipped from Lubeck to 
Great Britain, if there existed under our laws a 
reasonable probability of sale for consumption in; 
this country. 
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Holland is the great depot for corn in the North 
of Europe : the exporters from the Baltic wisely 
direct a large portion of it in common years to Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam, where there is equally the 
option allowed them of selling for consumption, or 
of re-exportation to other markets. But the last 
operation is frequently obstructed in the winter 
months^ because the navigation on the coast of Hol- 
land then becomes hazardous, and is sometimes im- 
peded altogether. The approach to the Dutch coast 
at that season is far more dangerous than the navi*^ 
gation to the ports of Great Britain. 

Wer6 the importation of com into' this country 
rendered free, so that merchants might have the 
chance of a market here, whilst they retained the 
liberty of re-exportation; the trade of Great Britain 
in corn would become of the highest national im- 
portance, and the employment of British shipping 
would be greatly increased. In the winter season 
after the harvests in Spain and Portugal have been 
collected and are brought to market, it is not un- 
frequently discovered that the produce is likely to 
prove insufficient for the usual consumption^ and 
from the locality of this country and of Ireland the de- 
ficiencies could more speedily be supplied than from 
most other nations. There is occasionally experi- 
enced some demand from other markets than Spain 
and Portugal, even for the remote one of Rio de 
Janeiro. That this country would become the prin-* 
cipal deposit for foreign corn, were the trade free. 
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is probable from its local sitdation between the na- 
tions of growers ^ and of consumers of the excfes^: 
as well as from the circumstance that large suppliai 
are even now brought here for deposit, when there 
exists little probability of admission for home con« 
sumption at a reasonable rate of duty. 

In several ' of the provinces of South Anierica 
there are no mills for grinding corn, and conse^ 
quently the ^importations are of wheat flour; but 
what is supplied from Dantzig and the neighbour- 
hood, whether from being made of com unfit for the 
purpose or whether from being unskilfully prepared, 
sells generally about twenty per cent below the 
price obtainable for the flour brought from the 
United States. Were corn to be admitted freely 
into Great Britain, the skilful manufacture of flour 
for distant markets, either from foreign wheat or if 
preferable from that of this country, Would speedily 
engage attention. It might form art importatit ob-^ 
ject of exportation, since many vessefe ptoceed to 
South America only half laden, inasmuch as the 
cargoes carried out, from being most Valuable^ re^ 
quire much less room than those brought back j and 
consequently the freight of the flour sent frofia this 
country would be lower than from the United States* 
Indeed much of the flour imported into Liverpool, 
after being subjected td the payment of freight and 
insurance from the United Sts^tes, is again -shipped 
for South America. ' 
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From the great bulk of com a considerable quan- 
tity of shipping would be required &r the convey- 
ance of what amounted to a moderate value. For 
obvious reasons the corn-merchants are particularly 
desirous of getting their cargoes brought to market 
with the utmost expedition. In conformity to the 
exceptions printed in all policies of sea-insurance, 
corn is one of those articles on which underwriters 
never pay special damage. Hence, the best class 
of vessels, and those distinguished for sailing with 
celerity, are always preferred for conveying com 
even at a somewhat advanced rate of freight. 

After reading the statement of the many disad- 
vantages under which British shipping suffers, im- 
partial men may be surprised that it has not under- 
gone a greater depression than even in its actual 
state. Occasional circumstanced have now and then 
given it a temporary appearance of prosperity. By 
the opening of the trade to South America generally, 
and from the favorable rate of duties for British pro- 
duce and manufactures in Brazil a^ compared with 
the productions of other nations, the interests of 
British ship-owners were greatly promoted. The 
great extension of trade to the East Indies conse- 
quent upon the partial abolition of former mono^ 
poly has considerably favored British navigation. 
It is also to be noticed that the low rate of profit for 
capital encouraged its employment in shipping, 
whenever there appeared a reasonable probability of. 
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deriving a moderate increase of revenue. For the 
most part however, the result has proved unpros- 
perous, and it appears that, unless there be some 
modification in the present system of restrictions, 
the interests of British ship-owners will yet be fur- 
ther depressed. 

In no country has the increase of mercantile 
shipping been so rapidly progressive as in the United 
States of North America. There the rate . of inte- 
rest for capital, and the wages of labour, are both 
higher than in Great Britain : consequently the 
American ship-owners must acquire greater profits, 
aiid their seamen higher pay than in this country, 
otherwise the capital and labour now employed in 
American navigation would be directed to other 
pursuits. It is indeed common to hear the remark 
that the Americans by the offer of higher wages in- 
duce many British seamen to leave their national 
ships, and to serve under the flag of the republic. 
Were it not that capital is proportionately less abun- 
dant, and that the wages of labour are higher in 
America than in England, the vessels of the United 
States would engross all the trade which is equally 
open to the shipping of both countries. The rates 
of freight in those trades by British and American 
vessels must be nearly equal, otherwise there would 
exist no active competition. Let us ask, how does 
it happen that, after paying higher wages to their 
seamen, the American ship-owners can derive 
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greater profits than the British? The answer is 
contained in the foregoing part of this essay. The 
vessels of the United States cost proportionably less 
in their constructiou and outfit: from this dimi^ 
nished cost a smaller amount of insurance is suffi-> 
cient. A smaller capital being required, the profits 
arising on any g^ven amount of tonnage constitute 
a greater rate on the value than if the shipping 
were more costly. The expense of stores, whether 
for naval equipment or for maintenance of the crew, 
is far less than must be incurred in this country for 
the supply of British vessels. 

It appears by official documents emanating from 
government, that of late years the mercantile ship- 
ping of this country has increased, and that the 
quantity entered outwards and inwards at British 
ports is much greater, whilst the number and ton- 
nage of foreign vessels so entered have diminished 
considerably. This statement may prove agreeable 
to the superficial observer, but will not satisfy others 
who investigate more deeply. In the same period 
the whole commerce of the world has augmented in 
an extraordinary degree, and accordingly the goods 
conveyed by sea require a great augmentation of 
shipping. It is of the utmost importance in a na- 
tional point of view to inquire, whether the mercan- 
tile marine of Great Britain has increased in the same 
ratio with that of other nations collectively; and whe* 
ther British mercantile shipping now maintains the 
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same superiority in amount to foreign merchant ves- 
sels as it possessed twelve or fifteen years ago ? The 
author regrets much to state his conviction that 
both these questions must be answered in the ne- 
gative. 
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ON SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

The market price of every commodity depends 
upon the extent of supply compared with the de- 
mand that exists, as well in respect to the com- 
modity itself as to the other romimodity wliich is to 
be given in exchange. Those persons who provide 
goods for sale ejideavour to supply a large quantity 
of the particular kind for which they expect a con- 
siderable demand/ because should the expectation 
be realized, the owners generally receive a more 
than common remuneratk>n. When it is thought 
that the demand will be more limited than usual, 
many anticipate that the price is not likely to prove 
an adequate recompense for the labour and capital 
employed in production. A small supply of goods^ 
will consequently be sent to markets The extent 
of suppJy is accordingly regulated by the expected 
price, as compared with the cost of production. 
Market prices will depend upon two circumstances: 
one is the demand actually experienced for die 
kind of goods as compared with the quantity at 
market ;(theo^tfaer circumstance is;, the supply of^ 
aod^^inand fof, the circulating medium in which 
prices are payable. i 
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Mr. Ricardo does not appear to concur altogether 
in this opinion : he considers that the prices of 
commodities i;rhich are subject to competition^ 
and i;rhose quantity may be increased in any moderate 
degree, will depend not on the state of demand or 
supply y but upon the increased or diminished cost 
of their production. Prices of such commodities 
will ultimately depend upon the cost of production, 
but this cost being great or small as compared with 
the market price, influences the extent of supply 
sent to market. Mr. Ricardo states: ** If the 
** natural price of bread should fell fifty per cent, 
^* from some great discovery in the science of ag^- 
*' culture, the demand would not greatly increase, 
" for no man would desire more than would satisfy 
** his wants, and as the demand would not increase^ 
** neither would the supply; for a commodity is 
** not supplied merely because it can be produced, 
" but because there is a demand for it.*' To this 
a plain answer may be given ; namely, that commo- 
dities are supplied in anticipation of a demand for 
them, and that the extent of supply depends upon 
the rate of profit or advantage expected. The 
supply of bread, in the event supposed by Mr. 
Ricardo, would be greatly increased until the price 
fell so much as to lead no one to expect more than 
the same rate of wages and profit which results 
from furnishing other commodities. The increased 
or diminished cost of production operates upon price 
by lessening or augmenting the supplies provided 
for sale* 
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A supply of some commodities can be furnished 
in a short period, whilst that of others requires* 
a prepration of several years. When there is no 
deficiency of the raw materials, an increased quan- 
tity of most kinds of manufactured goods can be 
provided in a few months, or even in a few weeks. 
Were a large additional supply of coflFee required, 
four or five years are necessary to bring the tree 
to that maturity at which its produce becomes 
abundant. A high price of cofiee may therefore 
continue for several years, as has been experienced 
not very long ago ; and the preparations for pro- 
viding a supply much beyond the usual demand 
might for some years be going on, and efl^ect an 
extraordinj^ry depression of price for several years 
afterwards. Com is an annual production^ but 
more than a year must elapse ere the supply of 
butchers' meat can be greatly augmented*. 

All demand for commodities originates either 
in the desire of acquiring them for use, or in the 
expectation of profit from their advantageous em- 
ployment. However great this desire, or however 
sanguine this expectation may be, yet the demand 
is efiectual only when the intended buyer has the 
power of purchasing. Unless he possesses either 
credit with the owners, or something which they 
consent to receive in exchange, the demand exists 
only in the will ; it is not then effectual, and does 
not influence price. 
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: Prior to the introduction and use of ikioney» or 
of some circulating medium in commoiv accepta- 
tion, all purchases and sales must have been effected 
by barter. Sinc^ the general use of a circulating 
medium, barter is no longer necessary, and com- 
paratively but little practised. It is still found to 
be convenient in a few particular trades, and in 
these it is occasionally practised to a moderate ex- 
tent. No small part of thfe dealings by wholesale 
in the idand of Madeira are ^d to be carried on 
by barter. Several vine-growfers give wines in 
exchange directly for other merchandize, and even 
in London the secolid class of merchants trading 
to Madeira, who receive wines of inferior quality, 
carry on qo inconsiderable part of their business 
by means of barter. They agree with the agents 
of manufiicturers to take their fabrics in exchange 
for wines ; and the relative quantities of each are 
determined by agreeing upon money prices, after 
the parties have examined patterns of the one and 
samples of the other commodity. ' Barter is not 
confined solely to the Madeira' merchants; some 
other traders also effect extensive e:SLchanges by 
means of barter. 

'..-■- ' 
Although the total value of the commodities 
transferred directly by barter be quite insignificant, 
as compared with that of others bought and sold in 
exchange for the circulating medium, yet the prin- 
ciple upon which all exchanges are effected con- 
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tinues the same ultimately, as if barter were uni- 
formly practised. When gold and silver became 
the general medium of exchange, all, who obtained 
some of these metals, acquired an order to a pro- 
portionate extent upon the class of labourers for a 
portion of their labour, or upon the farmers and 
manufacturers for a portion of the produce of their 
respective industry. These again, in parting with 
what they gave in exchange for gold and silver, 
acquired in their turn the order upon other people. 
The reality of a barter between individuals of 
various pursuits was no>t altered; the value of their 
several supplies, as compared with each other, was 
not changed. The demand for necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries^ continued the same ; but 
the nlode of exchanging them for each other canie 
to be through the medium of gold and silver. 

As every individual possessed of more goods than 
he required for his own use would, when barter 
was common, be desirous of exchanging them for 
others which he considered more suitable, or held 
in higher estimation ; so is every one, possessed of 
circulating medium more than sufficietit to defray 
his usual expenditure for a moderate time, desirous 
of exchanging ihe surplus. What is received in 
exchange may be employed as additional capital, or 
as the means of increasing enjoyments. True it is, 
that when the current prices of goods are declining, 
the owners of circulating medium will delay to ex- 
change it, in the hope of purchasing to greater 
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advantage. But so would the owners of goods in 
necessary demand delay to barter them for others in 
less urgent request, when they considered that the 
necessities of their neighbours must soon oblige them 
to give a greater quantity than usual of superfluities 
in exchange. 

Whether circulating medium be laid out in 
adding to perishable enjoyments, or to capital with 
the view of augmenting future revenue, the medium 
itself is ultimately exchanged for goods. Perhaps 
a capitalist employs his means, or part of them, in 
improving land, or in constructing machinery, or 
in carrying on some trade ; he may possibly con- 
sider that he best consults his own ease by lending 
his property at interest. In adopting the last 
mode, he enables the borrower to expend, or to 
employ the currency that is lent, or rather its 
worth. The intention of a borrower cannot well be 
that the currency lent to him is to remain un- 
applied. Like the owners, he uses it either in 
defraying his expenses, or as a capital which he 
expects will yield him future advantage. But 
whether applied in paying expenditure, or in paying 
labourers who are employed in the expectation of 
profit, the circulating medium is ultimately laid out 
in the purchase of goods. Labourers expend their 
wages in providing the necessaries and conve- 
niences which they require. It is possible that the 
possessor of circulating medium may invest it in 
the purchase of a mansion or a landed estate ; the 
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seller does not keep idle what he receives in pay- 
ment ; his first care is how it can ^gain be invested 
to his greatest benefit. He buys an annuity per- 
haps, either from private persons, or a part of the 
public debt; but the new possessor of the circu- 
lating medium is equally anxious, as were all the 
former owners, to lay it out advantageously. 

Were all commerce carried on by barter alone, 
it would be evident that the demand^ as well as 
the supply, was increased in proportion to the 
augmented quantity of goods at market. From 
the augmented quantity of goods, the owners ac- 
quire the power of purchasing from each other to a 
greater extent. All goods exceeding the wants of 
the parties employed in producing them, must be 
brought to market for the purpose of acquiring com- 
modities of a different kind ; consequently this ex- 
cess of production is the cause of demand. Were 
barter alone to prevail, it would be somewhat more 
clearly demonstrated than at present, how gi*eat was 
the advantage resulting to the community from 
every increase in the productive powers of labour, 
and the extension of machinery. 

However much the state of interchange may I e 
^tered in appearance by the general use of a cir- 
culating medium, it is certain that the demand for 
commodities, as well as the supply which are actu^ 
tually experienced, must ultimately depend upon 
the extent of production. He who provides goods 
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that are suitable to the wants of ptber people, over 
and above what are requisite for his own consump- 
tion, sells them, or barters them^ and with the in- 
crease of production, the extent of his sales or 
barter is increased. When he ofiers to barter^ he 
becomes the deraander of a new commodity. By 
the sale^ the seller obtains in the price a more exten- 
sive power of purchasing than he before possessed. 
The price obtained is not allowed to lie idle, but is 
employed in purchasing other goods. The sale, 
combined with the employment of its procfeeds, ends 
ultimately in the same way as if the whole trans- 
action had directly been one of barter. 

The value of goods sold depenlds apparently upon 
the sum of circulating medium which is obtained for 
them : its value again is according to the quantity 
of goods which it can purchase ; consequently the 
goods first sold are of greater or of less value in pro- 
portion to the quantity of goods which the price 
will acquire. The comparison of value is of a si- 
milar nature to the comparison of weight or of ad- 
measurement ; and iats two kinds of goods are of 
comparative weight or bulk to each other without 
the medium of tons or feet, so are they of compara- 
tive value without the intervention of pounds, 
shillings and pence. The demand for all other 
goods is, therefore, augmented by the increase of 
every particular kind suitable to the general wants, 
and the supply of every kind is always regulated by 
individuals upon compai'ing the cost with the value 
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in cotnmodities;to be acquiredin exchang^^ as well 
when a circulating medium is established/ as if in* 
terchanges were wholly carried on by barter. 

It/ may be said that many sellers of goods 
retain the gold and silver which they obtain, 
and hoard them. This caa occasion no difference 
in the demand for goods, because when a pottibn of 
these metals are withdrawn from the market, the 
remainder rise in value, and the owners become de- 
manders for a greater quantity of goods in propor- 
tion to the gold and silver in their possession. 
Every increase of value in the circulating medium 
must, however, diminish the prices it represents, 
and the money prices of goods fall, as will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

The demand for all commodities taken together 
must be equal to the aggregate supply, for it is evi- 
dent that nobody supplies commodities for exchange 
or for sale without requiring others in return. This 
must easily be perceived so long as trade is con- 
ducted by barter. After the introduction of a cir- 
culating medium^ the. same* proposition is equally 
truci but that medium itself must be regarded as one 
of the commodities at market. The fluctuations in 
the quantity of circulating medium, and conse- 
quently in its value, have indeed been the principal 
cause of the greatest variations in the current prices 
of goods. 
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It 18 of importance to the commuDity that the 
foregoing propositions be \iveU understood, as the 
greatest errors in legislation may otherwise arise. 
The late Lord Liverpool, when Prime Minister, 
had occasion to explain to the House of Peers his 
sentiments upon the state of the country some few 
years after the last peace, and he attributed the ge- 
neral distress then prevalent to an excessive pro- 
duction of every kind of goods. This is an error al- 
most self-evident, since if all goods were overabun- 
dant, the community generally must be in affluence, 
and could not be distressed. In such a state as he 
supposed, labourers could obtain an adequate sup- 
ply of necessaries and conveniences for their toil ; 
and the possessors of necessaries and conveniences 
in superabundance would readily apply them in 
setting labourers to work. The possessors of cir- 
culating medium too would be able to exchange it 
for an increased portion of other commodities. [The 
owners of goods also, although they might not get 
high money prices, would be enabled to supply all 
their wants in the most ample manner, since other 
goods than what they possessed must be propor* 
tionately low in price as their own ; and the stocks 
they had to dispose of are here supposed to be super- 
abundant. 

On the occasion referred to, the distress may 
easily be accounted for. The circulating medium 
was enhanced in value, and from this cause the 
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prices of all goods greatly declined. Farmers who 
had agreed to pay fixed sums of this medium for 
pent, were unable to fulfil their engagements owing 
to the low prices of agricultural produce. Manufac- 
turers who had purchased raw materials on credit, 
or had stocks of finished goods on hand, sufiered 
much loss because the price of their fabrics was 
greatly decreased. Dealers in like manner, after 
haying bought goods in the way of trade, payable 
at future periods, found a resale impracticable, 
unless with much loss. Merchants who had ex- 
ported goods found that all remittances from 
abroad produced a smaller quantity than formerly 
of the circulating medium at home, because its 
Yalue was enhanced, and the rates of exchange with 
foreign countries were altered accordingly. From 
the severe losses sustained bv these various classes 
who are more immediately the employers of la- 
bourers, they also were exposed to great distress. 

Although the aggregate demand for all commo- 
dities, including in this term the circulating me- 
dium, be equal to the aggegate supply ; yet it 
would be erroneous to infer that particular commo- 
dities do not become in more urgent demand than 
others. The greatest efiects result indeed from the 
increasing or diminishing supply of the circulating 
medium itself, and from its becoming in greater or 
less demand. Of the mode in which these effects 
are produced, it will be proper to offer some further 
explanation^ 
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Were the total quantity of the circulating me- 
dium reduced to a tenth part of its present amount, 
the interchange of goods, after the reduction had' 
fully taken place, would not be impeded; nor 
would such interchange be facilitated, were the 
quantity of circulating medium or currency in- 
creased tenfold. In either event of a great aug- 
mentation, or a great diminution in the circulating 
medium, all current prices of goods must be ex- 
pressed by very different sums, but interchanges 
would go on equally well as before. Supply and 
demand would contioue in the same relation to each 
other. From a diminution in the quantity of the 
circulating medium, all prices which it represents 
necessarily decline, and from its increase th^y ad-' 
vance. In the first of these cases circulating me- 
dium rises in value ; in the last its value diminishes. 
The difference in quantity of the circulating me- 
dium must therefore be sensibly felt by all who are 
under engagements to pay, or who are entitled to 
receive any given portion of it, inasmuch as the 
quantities of goods which it represents, must vary 
extremely. 

If all circulating medium consisted of one kind 
only, and its amount continued the same, then if 
the quantity of ^oods remained unvaried, it would ap^ 
pear to follow^ that when a greater part than usual 
of the. currency was applied to the circulation of 
some kinds of goods, froni their prices having ad- 
vanced, a smaller part only could be appropriated > 
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to the circulation of other goods, and that the prices 
of the last must decline. The quicker or more 
rapid circulation of currency will, however, increase 
its functions, and produce the same efiect as if its 
quantity were somewhat augmented. Speculative 
purchases of some particular goods may thus sup- 
port the prices of others, by the more, speedy cir- 
culation of the general medium of exchange. 

The circulating medium also, among commer- 
cial nations, does not consist of one kind alone, and 
its amount is continually varying. It consists not 
only of coin, but also of paper currency of several 
descriptions. At different tiines, and under altered 
circumstances, the amount of paper currency is ex- 
tended or contracted, and therefore the appropria- 
tion of an unusual portion of the circulating me- 
dium to the interchange of some descriptions of 
goods could not occasion, of necessity, diminished 
prices for others. On the contrary, the greater and 
more rapid the advance in prices of some goods of 
extensive sale, the more. animated will the issuers 
of paper currency be to increase that part of the cir- 
culating medium. Extensive purchases of ^parti- 
cular goods commonly occasion an advance in their 
price ; and when an increase of paper circulation 
follows, this will again contribute to advance prices 
universally, by diminishing the value of what is 
^ven in exchange for goods. If com, for example^ 
rise in price, the bills drawn for its purchase are in- 
creased in amount; if resold by the first purchasers^ 
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the bills drawn for the proceeds of the second sale 
will likewise comprise a larger sum. A similar re- 
sult, in some d^ree, follows an advance in the 
price of all other commodities. The more animated 
that speculation becomes, the oftener will the same 
goods be bought and resold : the sum of the bills in 
circulation will increase accordingly. 

After speculative purchases have occasioned a 
greater advance in prices, than is justified by any 
diminution of supply or increased demand, a pause 
ensues in the market, and the high-priced goods are 
nearly unsaleable in large quantity. Should high 
prices prevail in one country, and be attended by 
no such altered value in the currency there, as to 
cause a variation in the same degree in the rates of 
exchange with other nations, then would importa- 
tions into that country augment, and exportations 
from thence be diminished. When the demand for 
goods becomes languid in consequence of high 
prices proceeding from excess of speculation, many 
of the speculators are usually compelled to sell at 
whatever prices may be offered, in order to provide 
the circulating medium necessary to meet their en- 
gagements. 

In proportion to the increasing demand for circu- 
lating medium, the owners of goods become more 
desirous of selling. Goods continue to be offered 
for sale in greater abimdance than purchasers are 
willing to buy, and the supply of goods far exceed- 
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it- 

ing the usual proportion, as compared with the cir-i> 
dilating medium at market, a glut or superabun* 
dance of goods is said to exist. 

However low the prices may fall, there will not 
immediately appear so many purchasers of goods 
as in common times. The possessors of circulating 
medium and capitalists in general will not employ 
their funds in making purchases, until they feel as- 
sured that their own engagements are provided for 
beyond all the hazards which attend an unsettled 
state of trade. The power of purchasing on credit 
is then much curtailed. Many former purchasers 
might probably not be trusted. Although the cre- 
dit of others continued quite as good as was desired, 
yet prudent people would not put their credit into 
extended circulation in the time of commercial dis- 
tress. Experience also has usually proved, that on 
such occasions prices of goods fall more than can at 
first be readily anticipated, and few dealers will 
increase their stocks until they are persuaded from 
the diminished supplies at market that prices can* 
not well decline further. 

^igh prices are then no longer maintained, and 
the bfis of exchange in circulation are, at such 
^riodjs, reduced considerably in amount, as well 
because prident people become anxious to lessen 
their engageirents, as that the, bills of other parties 
could notibe easily negotiated. Were bankers to 
continue the issue <^f notes in such times at the same 

/ ' \ • G G 
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rate as.before, their business must ^c^me bazardpus 
in the extreme. The amount of circulating medium 
under the present system is therefore diminished in 
time of distress, and every additional contraction of 
the currency must further diminish ciiirrent prices. 
A general want of confidence in the security of 
bills, «id of bankers' notes, may force prices as 
much belowy as s|)eculation had eVer enhanced them 
above, the common rates. 



In the end of 1825 and i)eginning of the follow- 
ing year, many kinds of goods could not be sold in 
considerable quantities : theiewas then experienced 
a demand for circulating medium of tl^e most 
urgent nature. The quantity of this medium at 
market having- b^en diminished in a short time and 
to a great extent, whilst the amount of unliquidated 
engagtements on credit had been hut little reduced J 
severe losses were sustained by the owners of goods. 
For agivenamdunt of the circulating^ medium!, it 
was perhaps necessary to give one-fourth more in 
quantity of uariote kinds of goods than before its tot^ 
amount was diminished. In other wotd^, the ctnr- 
rent prices of several kinds of goods were lessened 
perhaps twenty-iive per cent. 

After agre^nentn are sigiled to make ceitain pay- 
ments, they must in general be copplied with 
under heavy penalties. ' Every merchmt, ^hatevet 
may be his opulence, forfeits all creiit, who does not 
pay without hesitdtion his accepted bills on their 
falling due. All those person^ who purchased the 
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scrip of loans, or became shareholders in the various 
companies formed in the year first mentioned, were 
obliged to make the required payments under the 
penalty of forfeiting previous advances* In the 
result it appeared, that the forfeiture of previous 
payments to almost all these companies would have 
been the least unprofitable course, if future respon- 
sibility had then ceased. From a general distrust 
at the same time of the solvency of country banks, 
the issues of their notes were limited in an extreme 
degree. Goods of every -description fell in price, 
and frpm the extinction of a great part of the paper 
currency y it cannot be expected that under present 
circumstances the high rates of former times will 
return. It is not to be inferred, however, that the 
comparative value of one kind of goods with that 
of others was much changed by the altered value of 
the currency. Those goods, which were more plen^- 
tifully supplied than was adequate to the demand of 
ordinary times, would probably suflfer the greatest 
depression in price. Others, which were possessed in 
abundance by. persons. in. necessitous circumstances, 
would rapidly be hurried to sale.:, the property of 
which the. value would decline most slowly might 
be houses and land. The great variation in prices 
proceeded from the, diminished amount, and con- 
sequent increase, in. value of the .circulating 
medium; or, in other words, from the change in 
the relative, quantities of goods and of^-eirculaUng 
medium at market.. ^ . . : - 
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As all supplies beyond the wants of the producers 
are ultimately sold for one price or another, the 
demand resulting from investment of the proceeds 
of sales is equal to the value in currency of the 
supply of goods brought to market. AVhilst the 
quantity of circulating medium is increasing, the 
demand estimated in its nominal amount vi^ill in- 
deed be greater than the price of the supplies pre- 
viously sold : it is also to be remarked, that when 
prices are advancing, the circulation of the currency 
is usually accelerated, and the same quantity will 
produce an increased effect. On the contrary, when 
the quantity of currency is diminishing, the demand^ 
las estimated in its nominal amount, will be lessened 
below the proceeds of antecedent supplies. Whilst 
prices are falling, the functions of currency are 
contracted from the circulation being slower than 
usual. 

From the last-mentioned causes proceeded the 
general distress among all classes of producers, both 
agricultural and manufdcturing, after the termina- 
tion of the last war. It is no answer to this reason- 
ing that the issues of notes by the Bank of England 
were much augmented, unless it be meant to infer 
from this circumstance, that the total amount of the 
currency was not diminished. There cannot well 
exist a doubt, that, notwithstanding the increased 
issues of the Bank of England, the total quantity 
of the circulating medium was lessened in an ex- 
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traordinary degree*. It is not from the permanent 
state of the currency, whether the quantity be large 
or small, but it is from fluctuations in its value, thut 
there proceeds an appearance of prosperity by in- 
creased purchases, or the reality of misfortune by 
rendering property insecure. 

Extensive purchases, proceeding from the specu- 
lation attendant on an increasing quantity of cur- 
rency, cannot influence the consumption of goods, 
since the consumers acquire in reality no greater 
power of purchasing than they before possessed. 
The great body of consumers consists of labourers ;. 
and until the mte of wages rises in proportion ta 
the advanced price of goods consequent upon a 
greater amount of circulating medium, labourers 
are not enabled to purchase for consumption the 
same quantity of goods as formerly. After wages 
have thus risen, the labourers are then in a condi- 
tion to consume only to the same extent as prior to 
the advanced price of goods. Capital is not aug-* 
mentedby an extension of the currency, noris rent r 
their nominal value may indeed be greatei^, but not 
the real command of the owners over the necessaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries of life. In short, no class 
in the society possesses a greater power of purchasing 
goods for consumption than when the circulating 
medium was more limited, and an increase of the 

* See answers to queries sent by the Board of Agriculture ta 
ditfereht districts, published, I think, about the year 1815. 
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effectual demand for goods in lli^ Aggregate can 
alone proceed from an increase of the aggregate 
supply. 

The issuers of increased paper currency are, so 
long as it continues to circulate, possessed of a new 
power of purchasing. They may use it themselves, 
or transfer the use of it to other people. But all 
currency previously circulating is reduced in value 
by every addition to the total amoiiiit : cons^uently 
other owners of currency must^ in proportion t6 the 
increase of quantity, be deprived of a part of their 
previous means of purchasing. In like manner, by 
every increase in the produce of the mines of gold 
and silver, the proprietors acquire a new power of 
purchasing goods: but unless goods have increased 
in quantity so as to equal the new exchangeable 
value brought to market by the augment^ supply 
of the precious metals^ the owners of tho^ formerly 
in circulation must be deprived of a part of 
their ability to make purchases. It is therefore 
evident, that however great the speculative denland 
may be, which arises from the increasing quantity 
of the circulating medium, and the consequent rise 
of nominal prices; yet the deniand of cobsirmers 
and the extent of consumption are not augmented. 

On the other hand, more limited purchases by 
wholesale dealers than usual^ when proceeding from 
the decreasing amount of currency, do not indicate 
with any certainty that the consumption of goods 
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has diminished* But merchants and odealers^ upon 
finding that- circulating, ipedium becomes more 
iscarce, are^iware that it will be: more TaliiaUe, and 
that the prices of goods > must decline. . J^ost of 
these persons delay ^ therefore, to bring to market 
the circulating medium which they, possess, and 
will not make use of their means of purchasing, 
until they think, they can act with the greatest 
advantage. From the more limited purchases of 
the. dealers^ the supply of .g4X)ds may appear for a 
time ta exceed the demand. The . consumers are 
then provided out of the i^tocks previously accumu- 
lated by dealers both in: wholesale and retail trader 
all of whom desire on such occasions to diminish 
tbe quantity of goods in their possession* 

Whilst these stocks of goods are in progress of 
diminution, master manufacturers, from the limited 
sales they can .effect, anticipate lower prices, ^nd 
generally become unwilling to employ labourers in 
providing more goods unless at a reduced rate of 
wages. Several of the workmen desire to earn as 
great an amount of wages as formerly, although 
the toil be increased. Some^ who are paid by the 
piece,, will accordingly- labour, more hours in the 
day. The supply of jnanufactures may consequently 
be. augmented, , and the dimini^d i^ocks of the 
driers, be sometimes replenished at much lower 
prices, and below that nominal diminution in value 
which corresponds to the increased value of the 
circulating medium. 
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So long as the nominal pricesf of goods are alon^ 
diminisbedy the consumption continues probably at 
the same rate. When real prices are diminished^ 
the demand for consumption would naturally in<f 
crease, provided the power of purchasing remained 
the same, but a reduction in the total amount of the 
real wages of labourers must lessen their ability to 
consume the produce of the labour of each other, 
and will abridge the comforts of the most numerous 
class in society. Should the price of goods, as 
estimated in the precious metals, fall more in one 
country than in others, the increased exportation, 
which would follow, mi^st tend to advance prices. 
Upon the indication of a rise in prices, the dealers 
would again employ the circulating medium and 
other means of purchasing which they possessed. 
When these were brought to market, the circula- 
tion of goods would speedily be restored to its 
former state, although market prices could not 
return to the same high rates, as had prevailed 
before the decrease in the total amount of circu- 
lating medium. 

Whatever degree of suffering may have arisen 
either in the progress of alterations in the value of 
the currency, or from occasional excess of specula-* 
tion, it is manifest from the preceding statement, 
that the principle of the value of the aggregate 
demand being equal to that of the aggregate supply, 
is unassailable. If this principle be admitted, and 
)f national wealth consist in the abundance and due 
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proportion of what will either supply^ or exchange 
for what will supply the wants and desires of the 
people, then the advantages of the utmost degree 
of freedom in trade become obvious. 

It happened unfortunately that ihe first earnest 
attempts to remove restrictions on trade were nearly 
coeval with the commencement of those alterations in 
the currency, which have greatly enhanced its value.« 
The distress proceeding from the last measure hai^ 
consequently been attributed to free trade. Had 
none of the restrictions on trade been removed in. 
time to alleviate a part of the suffering occasioned 
by the other change, the decline of current prices 
must have been more rapid, and the suffering moret 
intense, than were actually experienced. 

Were a currency consisting of, or teadily con- 
vertible into, either of the precious metals to prove 
too abundant, and occasion an enhancement of the 
prices of goods beyond due bounds, the greater the 
freedom of trade, the more speedily would these 
prices be reduced to their proper level. On the 
pther hand, were prices of goods in the aggregate 
to fall too low as compared with the value of gold 
and silver in the commercial world, the more free 
the trading intercourse with other countries, the 
sooner would prices be again restored to the pro- 
portion which ultimately obtains between the me- 
dium of circulation and the property circulated. 
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CONCLUSION. 



From the foregoing" statements it appears that in 
the period when the Bank of England was re- 
stricted from cash payments, the currency was re- 
duced in value from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
At the least of these estimates, a hundred pounds in 
currency was equal to what hiaid previously been the 
value of seventy-five pounds. Upon the value of 
bank notes being bi'ought back to an equality with 
that of gold, a third, or somewhat more than thirty- 
three per cent, *was added to the value of every 
seventy-five pounds of the circuiting medium, to 
replace it on a par with gold coin. 

Owing to the great extent of paper currency 
wholly withdrawn firom circulation in different 
countries and replaced by the precious metals; and 
owing also to the very great augmentation in the 
quantity of goods brought to market, whilst the 
produce of the mines has proved scarcely adequate 
to supply the wear of the precious metals, and the 
additional quantity of plate now in use; it appears 
further that the value of gold and silver is enhanced 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent, or, at the 
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lowest^ that one hundred pounds in gold coin are 
now equal to what was the value of one hundred 
and twenty pounds in the same coin about fifteen 
years ago. 

The enhanced value is at the rate of sixty per 
cent on seventy-five when the latter sum rises to an 
equality with a hundred and twenty : to compare, 
therefore, the value of any commodity at the present 
time with its value in currency at the period of the 
great depreciation 6f bank notes, it is necessary to 
add sixty per cent to the price now current. 

The effect of this great enhancement in the value 
of the circulating medium upon the interests of the 
industrious classes in society has, in the utmost 
degree, been distressing. All borrowers too in the 
period of the restriction on cash payments are now 
liable to pay sixty per cent more than was agreed 
or even contemplated. Hence it is said, and per- 
haps with truth, that the greater number of the 
owners of land are reduced to the condition of 
receivers of rents for mortgagees. , 

To the farmers, who had in time of the restric- 
tion agreed for leases of several years, the violent 
enhancement of the currency in which rents are 
payable proved ruinous. Those who continue their 
former occupation have become dependants on the 
indulgency of the proprietors of the land, and this 
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state of dependence is highly unfavorable to indus- 
trious exeition. 

Manufacturers have suffered to an equal extent. 
According to the ordinary system of their business, 
the raw materials which they use are purchased on 
credit. Whilst in progress of manufacture their 
value in currency was continually diminishing, and 
the finished work, that was not sold immediately 
on its completion, could speedily be supplanted by 
similar goods furnished at a lower price. But 
however much the price of the materials, or of 
the finished work diminished, manufacturers were 
liable for all the amount of circulating medium 
agreed upon as the price of their purchases on 
credit. Many have, in consequence, lost their whole 
property. 

Merchants, who purchased goods for the pur- 
pose of i^elling them again either in the same or 
in other markets, found in the continued decline 
of prices consequent upon the higher value of the 
medium in which they were payable, that it was 
nearly impossible to realize the same as were given. 
If the purchases were on credit, the merchants 
sustained great losses. If made for immediate pay- 
ment, then it had been more advantageous to have 
retained the circulating medium they possessed, 
than to have made purchases of other property. 
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The substitution of gold and silver coins for a 
paper currency provided at little cost, has di- 
rected much of the national capital to the mainte^ 
nance of a circulating medium^ the expense of 
which is great, and might have been spared. From 
this injudicious application of a large amount of 
capital^ the means of employing labourers are dimi- 
nished. Whether the capital, now applied to the 
purchase of the precious metals, belonged to manu- 
facturers or to farmers, who employed it directly in 
setting labourers to work, or whether the capital 
was the property of others, who by^its employment 
contributed to aid manufacturers and farmers, the 
result is the same upon the rate of wages. In con- 
sequence of the ability to employ labourers being 
lessened, many are thrown out of employment, and 
the wages of others are much reduced. Wages ac- 
cordingly declined, not only in proportion to the 
enhanced value of the currency, but in proportion 
also to the diminution of capital. This will account 
for much of the suflfering now endured by the 
working classes. 

Perhaps it may be said that the present distress 
proceeds chiefly from other causes, and is but little 
occasioned by the progressive enhancement of the 
value of the currency. It is therefore well to re- 
mind the reader of Mr. Huldimand's statement*, as 
cited in the sixth essay, that when the bank of 

* Seepage 175. 
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France reduced the amotmt of its discounts '' the 
'* distress and failures that took place in conse- 
^^ quence of this measure went much beyond what 
" any merchant would have anticipated." It is 
evident that there is nothing peculiar in this coun- 
try, nor at the present period, to have delivered the 
British people from experiencingthe same degree of 
suffering as their neighbours underwent for a short 
time from similar measures. 

But there are circumstances which add to the se- 
vere distress experienced in Great Britain. The 
present gross amount of the taxes levied is about 
fifty-five millions sterling ; when sixty per cent are 
added, the sum is equal to eighty-eight millions 
during the period of depreciated currency. This 
amount of taxation would be almost insupportable in 
the most prosperous times. 

Nor is the additional burden on the people limited 
to the increase of taxation occasioned by the greater 
value of the currency. From the effect of the corn 
laws the price of food is propped up at that high 
rate, which, in former times, would have been re- 
garded as indicating a famine. Let sixty per cent 
be added to the price of com that has prevailed 
throughout the present year*, and. it will be found 
that the people have been compelled to pay for their 
food as much as it cost them, in the most calamitous 
times. 

♦ 1829. 
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Such are the most efficient causes of the present 
distress. Some alleviation has doubtless been found 
in the removal of a few of the former restrictions on 
trade. Were there a return to paper currency 
founded on a sure basis, and were a free importa- 
tion of corn allowed, the beneficial consequences 
would far exceed the most sanguine expectations. 



THE END. 



W.1IV1L80N, PRINTER, «7, SKINNER-BTREBT, LONDOM. 
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